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PREFACE. 


I N the fear 1785, a fingular phaenotnenon 
made its appearance, in the world of lite¬ 
rature, under the title of Bhagvat-Geeta, 
or Dialogues of Creeflina and Aijoon. This 
produ 61 ;ion was aflTerted to be a tranilation by 
Mr. Wilkins from a Sanfcrcet poem, deno¬ 
minated the Masabbarat, or Great War, 
of which poem it forms an epifode, and the 
public were informed that it is believed in In¬ 
dia to be of the venerable antiquity of four 
thoufand years, and that it contained >all the 
grand myfteries of the Hindoo Religion. 

The Geeta was ufliered into the world 
with all the importance which fb invaluable a 
monument of Indian Icience Teemed to meiit t 
it was prefaced by a recommendatory-letter 
from the Governor-General of Bengal to th6 
Diretftors, and publilhed at the expenfe of 
the Company, The profound theological 
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and metaphyfical doftrines which were incul* 
cated in k* %ith the date to which it laid 
claim, rouzed the attention and excited the 
curiofity of the public, whofe eyes about 
that period began, in a more particular man¬ 
ner, to be directed towards the hiftory and 
literature of India. It fell into my hands at a 
period, when, from being engaged in writing 
upon a fubjeft connected with an interefting 
period of Perfian hidory, I had% recently 
perufed with attention the very learned 
work of Dr. Hyde, “ De Hiftoria Religi- 
onis Veterum Perfarum,” and, as I thought I 
t^ced a iurprifing iimilitude in the theo¬ 
logical fyftems of Zoroaster and Brah¬ 
ma, partictilarly in the mutual veneration 
of the Sun and Fire, I was gradually 
led on. to that more accurate inveftigation 
and comparifon of their principles, of which 
the Diflertation on the Religion of Hindoftan 
|s thejefult. 

From confidcring the Religion, I paffed, by 
an eaiy and natural traniition, to an attentive 
cohfideration of the Hiftory, the Philpfophy, 
and Literature, of this, wonderful and remote 
race of men. The li^t, which fo ftrongly 
radiates from the page of claflical antiquity 
upon^ moft other abftrufe points of literary re- 

fearch, 
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iearch, caft but a glimmering ray on this ob- 
fcure fiibjedt-} and indeed its affertions were, 
in many inftances, diametrically oppofite to 
what, from the information of modern tra<- 
vellers of high repute, is known to be the 
fadt. Whatever genuine information could 
poflibly be obtained relative to India, its 
early hiftory and literature feemed only to be 
acquired through the medium of faithful ver- 
fions from the Sanfereet, the ancient original 
language of the country, and the grand repo- 
fitory of all its hiftory and fciences; but, un¬ 
fortunately, at that period, there were only 
three gentlemen who were fuppofed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with it, viz. Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Halhed, and Mr. Wilkins, 

Mr. Halhed had already prefented to the 
public that aftoniftiing proof of the early 
wifdom of the Indians, and their extenfive 
Ikill in jurifprudence, the Code of Gentoo 
Laws,” compiled at Benares, by a number of 
Brahmins ailembled for the purpofe by Mr. 
Haftings,from the moft ancient Sanfereet trea- 
tifes on the fubje^t. The Code bears, indeed, 
ftrong internal evidence of the moft profound 
antiquity, and in general by the inveftigator 
of the policy and manners of Oriental nations, 
as well as in particular by the hiftory of 

Indian 
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Indian events, muft ever be corifidered as an 
invaluable acquifition. The veil that covered 
their theology, their metaphylics, and their 
jurifprudence, was thus happily removed. 
Their ethics, or fyftem of morals, remained 
ftill to be difclofed j and we wanted an un¬ 
doubted original picture, faithfully drawn from 
life, of Indian habits and manners in the mofl: 
ancient periods of their empire. 

Happily, to gratify the excited curiofity of 
the public, the grand defiderata were foon 
obtained. Mr, Wilkins, who firft fprang the 
mine, and has ever fince been indefatigable 
in his efforts to bring to light the iheflimable, 
but buried, treafures of Sanfcreet literature, 
in 1787, publiflied a tranflation of the Hee- 
TOPADES, or Amicable Inftruftions. This 
work, which Sir William Jones denominates 
the moft beautiful, if not the moft ancient, 
collection of apologues in the world,” was 
originally written in Sanfcreet, about eleven 
hundred years ago, by a venerable Brahmin, 
o( the name of Veefhnu-Sarma. So highly 
has the Heetopades been efteemed for the 
foundnefs of its moral precepts, the judicious 
maxims it inculcates for the regulation of 
human conduCt, both in private and public 
itation, and tl>e beautiful fimplicity of many 

of 
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of the allegories in which they are delivered, 
that under other names, as the Fables of Pil- 
pay, &c. &c. it has already been tranflated into 
more than twenty languages of Europe and 
Afia. In thofe tranflations, however, it has 
fulFered much mutilation, as well as confider- 
able diftortibn in its primitive feature of fim- 
plicity i and it is only in Mr. Wilkins’s almoil: 
literal verfion that we fee the faithful por¬ 
trait of the beautiful original. 

In 1788, Sir William Jones publilhed his 
Tranflation of Sacontala, or the Fatal 
Ring, an Indian Drama, written by Calidas, 
an author of diftinguilhed merit in that clafs 
of Indian literature, who flourifhed about a 
century before the commencement of the 
Chriftian sera. In this publication we find 
exhibited a genuine and lively portrait of In¬ 
dian manners and fentiments, as they actually 
exified nearly two thoufand years ago, and 
poflibly at a period far more ancient ; fince,* 
according to the Brahmins, Dulhmanta, the 
regal hero of the piece, and hufband of Sa¬ 
contala, fate upon the throne of India above a 
thoufand years before Chrifi} and it is proba¬ 
ble that the poet would fo far obferve confift- 
ency, as to endeavour to reprefent the man¬ 
ners of the age in which Dufhmanta rdgned* 

It 
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It is* ind<ee(}, a moft valuable acquintion to the 
writer who would wilh accurately to delineate ' 
thole manners, and throws conliderable light 
upon many points, relative to their cuftoms 
and opinions, with which the ancients were 
very fuperficially acquainted, and which they 
have, frequently, very gro^y mifreprefented. 
Thefe four pubitcatiom I have ufed as a fort of 
commentary to reftify what was falfe or elu¬ 
cidate what was obfeure in Diodorus Siculus, 
Herodotus, Strabo, Philoftratus, and Pliny j 
and I troft the following pages, in which their 
relations are contrafted, will evince both the 
minute attention, and the unwearied diligence 
of the author, who firft, in Europe, undertook 
the arduous talk of comparing Sanfereet and 
Greek literature, 

*Thefe various efforts, lb worthy of a great 
and enlightened nation, to inveftigate' the 
feiences, and develope the complicated annals 
of a people, concerning whom more has been 
WRITTEN, and lefs really known, than any 
other nation that anciently tenanted the vafb 
regions of Alia, were accompanied by the moft 
aftive and vigorous perfonal exertions, of a 
iimilar kind, upon the fpot. — The palmyra- 
leaf, the papyrus,, and even the inferibed vel¬ 
lum j will perifti in a few revolving centuries s 

but 
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but the engraved tablet of coj^er or brafa, 
and the folid column of marble, mull, for a 
far more extended period, defy the corrodiiig 

violence of time,-Thefe were diligently 

fought for, not only in our own fettlements 
in the Eaft, but through all theextent of Hin- 
doftan, by that literary fociety of gentlemen 
eftablifhed under the aufpices of Sir William 
Jones, in Calcutta, denominated the Afiatk; 
Society. The fcientific labours of thefe gen¬ 
tlemen are difplayed in that grand repofitory 
of Sanfcreet information, the two volumes of 
Asiatic Researches, which have fucceflively 
arrived (the laft only within a few months) 
in this country, the miniftry of which never 
did a more wife or prudent thing, than when 
they fent out the great Orientalift, their prefi- 
dent, to fuperintend the jurifprudence of thofe 
Afiatic provinces, the prevailing languages and 
manners of which were fo familiarly known to 
him. The early efforts of that Society were 
crowned with fignal fuccefs. The buried 
tablet has been dug from ‘the bowels of the 
earth; the fallen and mouldering pillar has 
been reared; coins and medals, ffruck in com- 
piemoration of grand and important events, 
have been recovered from the fepnlchral dark-* 
aefsof two thoufand years; and the obfoletc 
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chara£l:ers, engraved On their fuperficies, have, 
with itnmenfe toil, been deciphered and ex¬ 
plained. It is by the increafing and concen¬ 
trated light which thofe precious remains throw 
upon the claiCc page, that the footfteps of the 
hiftorian mull be guided, and his path through 
the obfcure maze of antiquity illumined. 

Abul Fazil, the learned Secretary of Ak- 
ber, the moft magnificent and powerful mo¬ 
narch that ever fwayed the Indian fceptre, 
had previoufly, in the fixteenth century, by 
the moft laudable and ftrenuous exertions, in 
fome degree explored that path and pene¬ 
trated that obfcure maze. All the authority 
however of fovcreign power, exercifed in the 
mildeft manner, and employed to promote the 
beft purpofes, by the moft liberal of princes, 
added to the weight of influence, which his 
own diftinguifhed talents and virtues gave him 
over the grateful race of Brahma, introduced 
that diligent inveftigator of Sanfcreet antiqui¬ 
ties little farther than to the threfhold of the 
grand Temple of Indian theology and fcience.. 
Of the vigour and extent of the Secretary’s ’ 
refearches, the Ayeen Akbery, or Mirror of 
Akber, remains a wonderful proof; and Mr. 
Gladwin, in obliging the Afiatic world'with a 
verfionof that work, in 1783, has much con¬ 
tributed 
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tributed to mitigate the toil of the Indiatti 
Geographer and Annalift. Of this celebrated 
production, which Major Rennel terms an Au-' 
thentic Regifter of all matters relating to Hin- 
doftan, that is, as far as they were known to 
Akber, being equally high in price, and diffi¬ 
cult to be procured, I was not fo early in pof- 
feffion as I coi^d have wiftiedi but having, at 
length, by the favour of Samuel Johnfon, Efq. 
of the India-Houfe, obtained it, I have amply 
profited by that gentleman’s fpontaneous kind- 
nefs. The firft volume of this Oriental per¬ 
formance treats rather of Mohammedan than 
Indian manners; of the arrangement of the 
court of Akber j and of the oeconomy of his 
houfehold. In the hiftory of that Emperor’s 
reign it will be o'f infinite ufe; but was fo¬ 
reign to the fubjeCts more immediately under 
difcuffion. Of the fecond volume, which con¬ 
tains the geography of the Soobahs, and acon- 
cife hiftory of their feveral fovereigns, the reader 
will find in the following ftieets fo correct an 
abridgement as cannot fail highly to gratify 
his curiofity, and cannot injure the tranflator, 
who, I heard with regret from his London 
bookfeller, is no more! Of the third volume, 
which treats of the aftronomical conceits, the 
theological, metaphyfical, and other fcientifie 
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speculations, as well as of the leveral degrees 
and numerhus penances, of the Hindoos, he 
will alfo find the fubftance interfpcrled through¬ 
out the body of thefe extended Diflertations. 

The great work of the Mahabbarat, now 
tranflating by Mr. Wilkins, and of which 
Abul Fazil himfelf anciently gave a Perfian 
veilion, not being, as yet, in Ibe pofleffion of 
the public, I can only, for the prefent, fubmit 
to that public the epitome of its contents, which 
is prefixed to Feriflitah’s Hiftory of Hindoftan, 
compared throughout, with great diligence, 
with the Perfian Annals of Mirkhond, with 
the Tartar Hiftory of Abulgazi Bahadur, and 
fuch other Oriental Hiftories as are in my 
pofleffion, of which the number is not fmall, 
nor have they been procured by the author 
without infinite labour and refcarch, or heavy 
and accumulated expenfe. This chafm, how¬ 
ever, with the permiffion. of the tranflator, 
ihall hereafter be filled up, and the reader 
will, I truft, find the dark period and events, 
to which that voluminous detail bears re¬ 
ference, as iatisfaflorily elucidated, as 1 fia,tter 
myfelf he will the obfeure hiftory of the 
Avatars themlelves, or the ten defeents of 
Veejhnu, During thefe inquiries into the re- 
motefl hiflorical antiquities of Afia, as I have 
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conftantly kept the Sacred Volumes^ and the 
invaluaWe fragrhents of Chaldsean Hiftory by 
Berofus before me, with all that Bifhop Cum¬ 
berland, Stanley, Hyde, Athanafius Kircher, 
and others, have written upon the Phoenicians, 
Chaldaeans, Perfians, and Egyptians j and, as I 
have diligently contrafted them with the later 
and more profound difquifitions of Sir William 
Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, relative to 
the origin and early hiftory of thofe nations, 
I truft I ftiall not be thought prefumptupus 
for offering a decifive opinion with refpeft to 
that remote period and thofe apparently fa¬ 
bulous events. I confider the whole as only a 
corruption of ancient Chaldsean hiftory and 
traditions, and therefore have referred the in¬ 
cidents of the Great War recorded in the 
Mahabbarat, and all the romantic accounts, 
given in’ the fame volume, of the battles of 
the Indian Soors and Asoors, that is, the 
good and evil Genii, to the contefts of the 
fons of Shem and Ham for the empire, of the 
infant world. In ftiort, I have the moft con-. 
fideftt hope of being able to DEMONsxRATEi 
as I proceed, that the wars of the Giants and 
Titans of other nations are known in India 
under that denomination; and the evidence 
which I fliall adduce of the wonderful limili* 
VoL. I. B tude 
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tude between the primitive theology and man¬ 
ners of the Chaldaeans and Indians, efpecially 
in the veneration for /acredfountainsy formerly 
fo prevalent in Cafhmere, the region of India 
probably firft inhabited, will go far towards 
confuting the romantic ideas that have gone 
forth into the world, of the unfathomable an¬ 
tiquity of the Hindoos, and of the ark of 
Noah refting upon the Indian Caucafus, in- 
ftead of Mount Baris in Armenia. 

After having read with laborious attention 
'whatever has been written concerning India by 
the Perfian and Arabian hiftorians, of whom 
we have been favoured with elegant Latin 
verlions by Pocock, Erpenius, Golius, Hud- 
fon, Reilke, and other great Oriental fcholars, 
I fate down to the ferious re-perufal and ex¬ 
amination of what the ancient authors, efteem- 
ed claflical, had delivered in relation to that 
country; but, from the little I already knew 
of its native hiftory, I foon found their ac¬ 
counts, for the moft part, to be replete with 
mifconception, if not with grofs error. Porus, 
or rather Pourava, (for that. Sir W. Jenes 
has informed me, was the real name of the 
undaunted oppofer of the great Alexander,) 
the reigning rajah of a country called the 
Panjab, from the five^rivers that water it, 

feems 
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feems to have been univerfally miftaken for 
the Supreme Monarch of India, to whom, 
probably, that prince was only one, though 
not the leaft formidable, among many tribu¬ 
tary princes; and the fubjugation of a pro¬ 
vince of that mighty empire was, with the ufual 
vanity of the Greeks, magnified into the con- 
queft of India. By comparing, however, the 
relations of the Greek and Roman writers with 
thofe of Ferishtah, and the other Oriental 
hiftorians, of whom, a lift of thofe in my 
poffeflion is added to this preface, I gradually 
obtained that knowledge of the ancient hiftory 
and manners of the Indians, which I have at¬ 
tempted to exhibit in the volumes which will 
fucceflively folicit the attention of the indul¬ 
gent public. Had there been any work at that 
time publiftied, or had I known of any work 
intended to be publiftied, that promifed to in¬ 
clude the ancient and modern hiftory of India, 
according both to Sanfcreet and Claftical wri¬ 
ters, and prefent to the reader a comprehen- 
five view of the wonderful tranfaftions per¬ 
formed, during the period of near four thou- 
fand years, on that grand theatre, I fhould 
never have ventured upon an undertaking at 
once fo arduous and fo hazardous. 

B 2 As 
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As foon as I had formed the refolution, in 
the heft manner I might be able, to fupply 
that defedt, 1 communicated ray intention to 
Sir William Jones, in India, with whofe friend- 
fliip I was honoured at an early period of life, 
and who returned me fuch an anfwer as en¬ 
couraged me both to proceed with vigour 
and to afpire v/ifh ardour. He was at the 
fame time fo obliging as to impart a few hints 
for the condu£l: of the work, which 1 have 
anxioufly endeavoured to follow’. I likewife 
fubmitted the Propofals for my intended Hif- 
tory to the Court of Dire6lors of the Eaft- 
India Company, accompanied with a Letter, 
in which I took an extenfive furvey of the 
great outlines of that hiftory. Nothing could 
be more flattering to an infant undertaking, 
than the applaufe which that Letter procured 
me from the moft refpeftable quarters; and, 
indeed, as a proof that the diftinguilhed body 
of men, to w'hom it w as addrefled, thought 
that the author had exerted laborious afli- 
ddity in the inveftigation of the obfeure fub- 
jeft which he profefled to elucidate, an imme¬ 
diate anfwer was returned, and forty fets of the 
Hiftory fubferibed for. , Both the Letter itfelf 
and the Anfwer are printed by way of intro¬ 
duction to the firft volume of the Hiftory itfelf. 

The 
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The liberal conduct of the Directors, on this 
occafion, to an unpatrotiized ftranger, affords 
decifive evidence that an enlightened affembly 
of Britilh merchants are equally above the 
bafenefs of prejudice and the meannefs of 
avarice ; and that, however humble the inflrumenty 
they are never indifferent to the advancement 
of Literature and the difrufion of Science. 

I frankly own to the candid reader that I 
knew not, at the time, the full extent and mag*- 
nitude of the undertaking in which I had em¬ 
barked. JkAt my very entrance into the grand 
hiftoric field, through the whole ample circuit 
of which it became neceffary for me to range, 
a field over-run with exotic and luxuriant ve¬ 
getation, fuch a profpeel unfolded itfelf, as, I 
confefs, at once difheartened and terrified me. 
Such a variety of complicated and profound 
fubjefls prelfed for difcuflion, before the way 
could be fufficiently cleared for an entrance 
upon the immediate path of IJifioryj fo deeply 
were the wild fables of Indian Mythology 
blended with the authentic annals of regular 
Hiftory; that the proper execution of the ar¬ 
duous work feemed to demand the exertion 
of abilities, as well as the command of for¬ 
tune, to which I could by no means lay claim. 
It foon occurred to. me, that, inftead of the 

B 3 folitary 
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folitary exertions of an individual of moderate 
talents, of confined and precarious income, 
with no powerful patron in the high and 
fplendid circles of life to proteft, and no opu¬ 
lent private connections vigoroufly to promote, 
the work, the completion of fo extenfive a 
plan as that laid down by myfelf required the 
united efforts of fome confiderable literary 
fociety, combining a fplendid alfemblage of 
genius and erudition, and embodied for the 
purpofe, with every public library in the king¬ 
dom at their fervice, and, I might add, the 
public treafury alfo at their command. The 
ffupendous fyftem of the Brahmin Chro¬ 
nology, extending back through millions of 
years; the obftinate denial of a general 
DELUGE by thofe Brahmins; the perplexing 
dodline of a Trinity in the Divine Na¬ 
ture, for ever occurring in the operations of 
the grand Indian Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
Veeftinu, and Seeva, a doftrine not to be traced 
to any immediate conneflion with the Jewilh 
nation, yet more confpicuous in India than 
even in the Triple Mithra of Perfia, and the 
Giobet the Wing^ and the Serpent^ which, ac¬ 
cording to Kircher, formed the Trinity of 
Egypt i thcfe were among the numerous, the 
delicate, and abftrufe, topics, which neither the 
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clerical nor hiftorical funftion in which I had 
engaged would allow of being pafled ovet in 
filence. 

I had not, at fir ft, formed the remoteft 
conception, that, to enter into the fpirit of the 
Ancient Sanfcreet Hiftory of India, or to ren¬ 
der that hiftory intelligible to the reader, it 
would be neceftary to engage in the deepeft 
aftronomical fpeculations of the Oriental world; 
yet, as I advanced in my inquiries, I found 
that kind of knowledge to be indifpenfable; 
for, in fafl, the primeval hiftories of all the 
ancient empires of the earth amount to little 
more than the romantic dreams of aftronomi¬ 
cal mythology. This is particularly evident 
in Hindoftan, from the two great and moft 
ancient rajah-families being denominated Sur- 
YA-BANs and Chandra-bans, or Children 
of the Sun and Moon. 

I have entered farther into thefe aftrono¬ 
mical difquifitions than my friends may think 
was either neceftary, or, in regard to the fale 
of my book, prudenti but this particular fub- 
je£l was intimately connefled with others of 
a higher nature and more momentous re- 
fearch.—The daring aflertions of certain fccp- 
tical French philofophers with refpecl to the 
Age of the World, whofe arguments I have 
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attempted to refute, arguments principally 
founded on the high affumptions of the Brah¬ 
mins and other Eaftern nations, in point of 
chronology and aftronomy, could their extra¬ 
vagant claims be fubftantiated, have a dire6^ 
tendency to overturn the Mofaic fyftem, and, 
with it, Chriftianity. I have, therefore, with 
what fuccefs the reader muft hereafter deter¬ 
mine, laboured to invalidate thofe claims, with 
all the perfevering afliduity which a hearty 
belief in the truth of the former, and an un- 
Ihaken attachment, not merely profeffional, to 
the latter fyftem, could not fail of exciting and 
animating. While engaged in thofe inquiries, 
the fortunate arrival of the fecond volume of 
the Afiatic Refearches, with the various difler- 
tations on the fubje61:, of Sir William Jones, 
and of Mr. Davis, who has unveiled the aftro- 
nomical myfteries of the famous Surya Sid- 
DHANTA,,the moft ancient Sanfcreet treatifeon 
that fcience, enabled me to purfue with fatif- 
faflion, with fecurity, and, I truft, to de- 
monftration, the plan which I had previoufly 
formed, and upon which alone the difficulty 
can be folved. 

Guided by fuch indifputable authorities, I 
truft: I have proved, in the firft: volume of my 
Hiftory, that the perfonages, who are faid to 

have 
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have flourifhed fo many thoufand years in thi 
earlieft ages, were of celeftial, not terreftrial, 
origin; that their empire was the empire of 
imagination in the Ikies, not of real power on 
- this globe of earth; that the day and year of 
Brahma, and the day and year of Mortals, are 
of a nature widely different; that the whole 
jargon of the Yogs, or grand periods, and 
confequcntly all thofe prefumptuous affertions 
of the Brahmins, relative to the earth’s anti¬ 
quity, have no foundation but in the great fo- 
lar and lunar cycles, or planetary revolutions; 
and that Chaldea, and not India, was the 
parent-country of mankind. In proof of this 
laft affertion, I have produced a few remark¬ 
able inlfances which evince the primitive lan¬ 
guages of Chaldaea and India not to be greatly 
diffimilar j that the name Adam may be traced 
to the Sanfcreet root, Adim, or the Jirfi\ that 
in the prophetic and regal title of Menu of 
India may be recognized the patriarch Noali; 
that their great hero Bali, an appellative fy- 
nonymous with the Bel, or Baal, of their neigh¬ 
bours, is no other than Belus; and that all the 
prodigies of valour and wifdom fabled of the 
renowned Dionysius of India, if true, are only 
true of Rama, the fon of Culh. Whatfoever 
partial objections may be urged againft the 

fyftcm 
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fyftetn thus adopted by me, I am convinced 
that it is the only bafis upon which any folid 
hiftory of Ancient India can be founded; 
and every frefli inquiry confirms me in that 
opinion. 

Among the various kinds of evidence here^ 
after adduced in corroboration of my idea, I 
have appealed to one particular fpecies, of 
a nature equally curious and remote from 
common inveftigation. If it happen that Cri- 
ticifm Ihould point any fevere -ftriftures on 
that portion of my work, I lhall think myfelf 
exceedingly ill repaid for literary toil, which 
coft me many nights of painful vigil, and 
which, from the intenfe application I was 
compelled to beftow upon the fubjedl, mate¬ 
rially injured my health. It was an attentive 
and accurate infpedlion of the Solar and Lu¬ 
nar Zodiacs of India, infer ted in the fame va¬ 
luable colle 61 :ion, the former conlifting, like 
that of Egypt and Greece, of twelve conftella- 
tions, fimilar in order and defignation, except 
in the figns Virgo and Gemini, and the lat¬ 
ter of twenty-feven, refembling theMANAziL- 
al-Kamar of the Arabians, that firft fug- 
gefted to me the hypothefis upon which I have 
bellowed indefatigable pmns, and which I lhall 
now curforily unfold* 


That 
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That the ** ancient hiftory of the illuftrious 
families of Greece, during the poetical ages, 
might be read in the heavens” was the opi¬ 
nion of the late Mr. Coftard, one of the moft 
profound Oriental aftronomers ever born out 
of Afia. But it is a fadt notorious, and allow¬ 
ed by all proficients in that noble and won¬ 
derful fcience, that the Greeks, although they 
carried aftronomy to a furprifing height of 
improvement, were not the inventors of it. 
They borrowed from the Egyptians their 
knowledge of its principles ; and, in their 
wild ambition to have themfelves confidered by 
pofterity as the moft ancient nation on earth, 
and their country as the foie fountain of the 
arts and fciences, they adapted to the con- 
ftellations, already formed^ the various parts of 
their own fabulous hiftory. Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton, indeed, in his Icaft perfedl work, “ the 
Chronology of ancient Kingdoms amended,” 
has affirmed, that Chiron tirft formed the 
fphere for the ufe of the Argonauts; but e- 
ven a name fo highly and defervcdly eminent 
as Newton’s cannot fandlion a palpable error. 
Dr. Rutherforth, in qne of the moft ingenious 
produftions on the fubjedt of natural philo- 
fophy that ever was publiftied, has in the 
cleareft manner evinced, that the conftella- 

tions. 
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tions, delineated on the fphere, though appa¬ 
rently allulive to the Argonautrc expedition, 
could not poffibly be the fabrication of Chi¬ 
ron, or any other Grecian, for that purpofe j 
fince the greateft part of the ftars in the con- 
ftellation Argo, - and, in particular, Canopus, 
the brighteft of them, were not vifible in any 
part of Greece j and” no aftronomer would 
be fo abfurd as to delineate conftellations to 
direct the courfc of a veflcl, the principal ftars 
in which “ could not be feen by the mariners, 
either when they fet out, or when they came 
to the end of their voyage.”* Although, un¬ 
doubtedly, many of the figures of the conftella¬ 
tions have the appearance of being ancient E- 
gyptian hieroglyphics, yet, that at leaft thofe 
of the Zodiac could not be of genuine Egyp¬ 
tian origin, among other evident proofs which 
will be hereafter adduced by me, one or two 
only fliall be ftated at prefent. In the firft 
places they are not adapted to the order in 
which the feafons fucceeded each other in E- 
gypt. For inftance, the fign Virgo,' which is 
reprefented by a young female, with ears of 
ripened corn in her han{i, evidently points to 

the 

♦ I (hall, hereafter, have occafion to cite this curious pafTage 
of Dr. Rutherforch more at length. It is in the fecond volame of 
the Quarto Edition^ page 85 o, Cambridge, 1743* 
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the feafon of the harveft. Such, in it is 
in moft countries when the fun enters into 
that fign, that is, in Septemberj but, in E- 
gypt, where the fertility of the country. de¬ 
pends upon the annual overflowings of the' 
Nile, and where confequently the concerns of 
agriculture are both managed on different 
principles and diredted by peculiar local regu¬ 
lations, the period of the harveft is in March; 
or rather, as Pliny has recorded it, paulo ante 
Calendai Aprilh,^ The fame argument forci¬ 
bly applies to the fign Aquarius, by which 
are meant the chilling rains of the bleak win- 
ter-feafon j whereas hardly any rain at all falls 
in Egypt, and their winter is the fineft feafon. 
Hence it is evident, that the Egyptians could 
not have been the inventors of a form and 
order of the conftellations inapplicable to their 
own climate, but muft have brought a fphere 
already fabricated for the ufe of agriculture 
and navigation, from fome primeval country 
inhabited by them, before their migration to 
the banks of the Nile; and that primeval 
csountry, we are informed from the moft fa¬ 
ired authority, was Chaldea. 

Imprcfled, 


♦ Pllnii Nat. Hift. lib. xviil. cap. xlvii. Aldi edit. 
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Impreffed, therefore, with ideas on the fub- 
jedf, fimilar to'thofe that fwayed Mr. Coftard’s 
mind; but, at the fame time, convinced that 
the hiftory to be read iri the heavens'’ nei¬ 
ther alluded to the Grecian, nor wholly to the 
Egyptian, mythology; I have adventuroufly 
launched into a new region of hiftorical in- 
veftigation, and have attempted to give, from 
the ample and recording tablet of the fkies, 
the real hiftory of the firft grand family of 
the poft-diluvian world. I have commenced 
the hiftory of the ancient fovereigns of Hin- 
doftan, that is, of the children of the fun and 
moon, from the aetherial region whence they 
probably emanated; and a comparifon, which 
I have been enabled to make, of all the Oriental 
zodiacs, folar and lunar, that could be procu¬ 
red by my refearches into books of antiquity, 
fully corroborates the fyftem upon which I 
have proceeded. Indeed, fo wide has been the 
range I have found myfelf compelled to take, 
of fuch an extenfive nature were the fubje 61 :s 
that continually rofe and demanded elucida¬ 
tion, that, in the former part of the work, I 
feemed to be under the neceflity of writing, 
not fo much the Hiftory of Hindoftan, as 
THE History op Asia itself, and of the 

HUMAN RACE IN THEIR INFANT STATE. 

Without 
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Without taking this enlarged retrofped of an¬ 
cient periods, the early hiftory of an empire, 
undoubtedly one of the firft eftabliflied upon 
earth, blended as that hiftory is with theolo¬ 
gical and aftronomical fpeculations, and in¬ 
volved as it is in that of Alfyria and Perfia, 
would be totally unintelligible. 

While Dr. Rutherforth combats the after- 
tion of Sir Ifaac Newton, that Chiron formed 
the firfl: fphere for the ufe of the Argonauts 
in their voyage to Colchis, he yet allows, that 
many of the conftellations of the Grecian, 
that is, (as Mr. Coftard in another treatife has 
proved,) the Chaldaean fphere, apparently al¬ 
lude to that event} but then he thinks they 
were fabricated at a period fubfequent to its 
completion, and were intended only as memo- 
riah of it. With refpeft to the event itfelf, 
Mr. Bryant, in the fecond volume of his Ana- 
lyfis of ancient Mythology, has offered very 
fubftantial arguments to evince that it never 
took .place at all, and that the whole ftory 
originally arofe from fome mifapprehended 
traditions relative to the ark of Noah, and the 
facred perfonages that attended him on the 
moft important voyage ever recorded. Had 
Mr. Bryant more frequently direfted his at¬ 
tention ,to that Perfian and Arabian literature 

which 
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which Mr. Richardfon, in his Diflertation on 

ft 

the Languages, Literature, and Manners of 
Eaftern Nations, feems to think he treated 
with too much contempt, he might have de¬ 
rived a furprifing fupport.to his aflertions from 
many of their aftronomical productions. For 
inftance, in Dr. Hyde’s tranflation of Ulug 
Beg’s tables of the fixed ftars, the fign Argo 
is fimply called Stella Navis, that is, the 
conflellation of the ship; and there is reafon 
to fuppofe, that, in naming the ftars, the royal 
aftronomer of Perfia followed fome, very an¬ 
cient aftronomical tables, known in his own 
country? fince, had he copied thofe of Pto¬ 
lemy, he would have denominated it, after 
that writer, k^yzq the afterifm of 

Argo. 

Mr. Bryant has flightly mentioned, from 
this author, that, by Orion, the Perfians u- 
fually underftand Nimrod, and that an altar 
formed part of the ancient fphere? but he 
might have gone farther than this, and, in 
the figns of the zodiac, and the conftellations 
of the Southern hcmifphere in particular, have 
difeovered many other ftriking circumftances, 
relative to the early poft-diluvian ages. The 
ample notes, which Dr. Hyde has added to 
this work of Ulug Beg, upon every one of 

the 
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the Forty-«ight coiiftellatiohs, into ^%\iM the 
anciehts divided the vifible heavens, virlth the 
eniimeration of their feverar Oriental appella¬ 
tions in Chaldee, Hebrew, Perlian,' and Ara- 
bid, with large extrafts from the wntings of 
various Allatic aftrohomers, exhibit an ihefti- 
mable treafiire of intelligence in this line of 
fcicnce, which feems never before to have becii 
fiiffidentiy attended to by the Eaftern anti¬ 
quary or the hiftorian of Afiatic events. Sure¬ 
ly, if the ancient Greeks had iht policy to. 
adapt their mythologic details to conftella- 
tions totally irrelative to their hiftory, .the 
moderns fliould have the bonefty to reftore 
to the Chaldasans, what it is evident oirigi* 
nally belonged to them, and 'what I am' of o- 
pinion can be proved to allude tq the primi¬ 
tive hiftory of mankind. The whole of the 
fifteen Southern conftellations, probably the 
firft delineated on the celeftial fphere, appear 
to me to afford an illuftrative commentary 
upon,* and to yield decifive teftimony to, the 
truth of THE TEN FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENE¬ 
SIS. For, in memorial of what other events, 
except of thofe important ones that engrofted 
the grateful admiration of the poft-dfluvian 
fathers of mankind, were placed iii* the hea¬ 
vens, firft, the cbhftcHation of n aVM, of ibi 
VoL.I,. C Mpi 
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jffjipy, 4jR4,^ 9r 4^^ 

yalipc^y of fflap^^tjending war tt^e 

Tri^i^e, the lenjarkable Egyptian fymm pf 
l^ity, I mean of the npa^n TRiPirSjy j thir<^ 
the sAciiiFicsB, whp^ the Greeks (for 4 
rqafQn whi,ch I ihall hci;ejafter explain) deno¬ 
minated Chiron, the centaur} fourthly* the 
»EA8T about to be facriheed, improperly callt' 
ed /upur, fince Ptolemy ufes the term .©^^oc, 
and the Arabian appellative of the conftella- 
tion is tranflated yrrtf by t)r. Hyde; fifthiy, 
.CORVUS, or £&e raveni fixthly, crater, or 
the cup of libatwi^ called by the Egyptians 
crater benejicui OJiridis^ and I truft that 
no truth can be more indilputably proved 
than that which 1 have laboured to eftablifo 
In the following pages, that Olirls and Noah 
are the fame. Seventhly, eighthly, and ninth?* 
ly, 'vyith refpefl to the Canis Major, the 
QANts Minor, and Lepus, that is, the graz¬ 
er and dog^ and tbe hare^ fituated fo near 
to Orion, the great and iniquitous hunter 
hoth;of men and beaftsj I (hall take the h*^ 
berty of Jnferting the illudratiye words of 
my author himfelf. Dr. Hyde tejls, u^, the 
jays call this conftellation, Gibbor, that .is, 
^0*^ the giant. He then adds, Prppter 
et>- Leporem /tint in vicirdd^ 

P^ta 
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feeta foM^i Orim0 fuife'vernttemt ^h* 
Jum: ifque^ in cak mdens^ fuerit Jkut Nimndt 
QtSior Sajidi i. t» Gtgdty feu Potens 
tiom coram Dopim* In this place I cannot 
but diflbt from Dr. Hyde, and tiiitok there 
is far more truth than fable in the iuj^fi* 
tioH that Orion and Nimrod mean the fame 
perfon. The whdie of the remaining con** 
ftellatioRS of the Southern hemifph^e are 
compofed of aquatic ob]e£ls of animals, and 
may. be conitdered as pointedly allufive to 
a GENERAL DELUGE, at kofi as pointedly ES 
any. of i*he others can be. to the expedition of 
the Argonauts, 

So far, Dr. Hyde, in his profound aftrono* 
mica] commentary upon Ulug Beg, was of ule 
to guide my adventurous ftcp through this 
dangerous ground^ as far as I know, untrod¬ 
den before; and from this author, mid the 
elegant veriion of the adronoray of Alfrsga- 
nus, by the learned Golius^ I acquired fuCh a 
knowledge of the Periian and Arabian agro¬ 
nomy as enabled me to proceed wjth increa- 
iing confidence in this* complicated inquirfk^ 
The Egyptians, however, who,, during tho 
revolution of fi>, marly centuries, devoted 
thenffelves to the frudy of this fcietice, and 
who were fo univerfally celdlrated as the' 

mod; 
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nioft expert aftronomers in the ancient world, 
^appeared to merit ftill more attentive exami* 
nation;* Fortunately, in the fetond volume 
of JCirchet^’s CEdipus \ffigyptiacus, there is 
preferved that invaluable relic of antiquity, 
the ancient fphere of the philofophic proge¬ 
ny* of Mizraim; in many of the fabulous 
characters and hieroglyphic delineations en¬ 
graved upon it,, totally different from that 
0 f the Chaldaeans, but ftill bearing each to 
the other fuch a general feature of fimilitude, 
as to f demonftrate their originating in the fer¬ 
tile invention of the fame race, and their cor- 
refpondence to the early events of one com¬ 
mon country. In my obfervations upon this 
fphere, I have remarked, that, though Kir- 
cher miglit be, in fume inftances, what War- 
burton.; reprefents him, a learned vifionaryj 
yetj as he was indefatigable in procuring, from 
ewVy.QVfirter, the hieroglyphic fymbols of E- 
gyptian knowledge, their genuinenefs may be 
depended'on, when his conjectures pplTibly 
may not,= I lhallnot, however, prolong thefe 
pages, by dwelling at ‘prefent on any parti¬ 
cular inftances that might be brought to illuf- 
trate the foregoing affertion, but (hall pafs on: 
to the curfory confideration of one or two re¬ 
markable circumftances that ftrnck my eye 

in 
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in reviewing the folar ait(l >limal^ ^oatac^ of 
Ihdiat in the former of which there dV/irt 
ra^isopinion, a ftrong corroborartive teftimonjyf 
of'fhat’deluge which the* Braliihins: fo pe© 
remptorily deny ever to have taken, place inf 
HindiOftanIt is iti>theifign Virgo, vHio, as Sir- 
Wiiliam'Jones obferves’bn that 2bd!ac, i^ 
drawn, ,{landing dn a boat.in watery hold%^ 
in one hand a lamp,, and in the other an eat? 
of rice-corhi’’* -cireumftanccs which'lequallyr 
recall to tjfur remethbrahce the Eg3^tiaQ Ifis 
and the Eieufinian Cefes,' with the. nod^rnal 
gloom in which, thetr. rites* wereikefcbrateS j 
as they do the awful event, which I have unitedf 
iny..hUmblei>efforts.with Mr. Bryant to prove 
thoferites depidlfed.'f*' With refpeifil to the 
Nac Sh-atra, or, .Manfi0ns, of the'Moon,, 
which form the Lunar Zodiac, it is poflible 
that the .argument I have brou^t to prove 
that this very curious* nibde of meafuring out 
the heavetnl, fo totally foreign, to, and on#> 
known in, all the fyftems of European aftitK 
liomy, originated among the aftronomers' of 
India, ntay be thought dccifive r vijs. that it' 
could not be iffrrcw^</;from Chaldsealpr Ara.. 
bia, bccaufe- the Lunar Zodiac of ‘ India coh- 

€3; lifts, 

* See the Afiatlc Rcfcwhc's,. vol. ii. p. 293. 

t See vol. ii. of thefe Differtations. 
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i^Hs, and ever did confift, of tw'enty-icveii 
maniions only; while, according to Coilard, 
that of Chakiaea, and, according to Hyde, that 
Arabia, have ever contained twenty>etght 
ssanfions, behde$ the curious catalogue of 
animals and objects, altnoftall of them f)ecu<* 
liar to India, by which thoie mwiions are 
diftingoilhed, fuch as the head and teeth of 
die elephant, facred cojlquesj an inftrument 
nfedin their temples, and Indian ia6»rSi affords 
additional proof of this affertion. One, how¬ 
ever, of the afferifms of that zodiac is not fo 
peculiarly Indian,* iinee we find among the 
number an oblatim to the gtds^ noticed be¬ 
fore} which I as firmly believe to be allufive 
to the offering of Noah when he defcended 
iffom the ark, as I am convinced the /««- 
faced imagCt delineated on another, does to- 
Noah bimfelf, the only true Janus Bifrons of 
the ancient world. However^ in my hiftory 
of the three ffrft In^an Avatars, J' have been 
able to adduoldar more decifive evidence, re- 
. lative to the general dehige, than can be col¬ 
lected from any fymbols, ordifplayed in any 
hieroglyphics whatfoever. Nothing but the 
abfirufe and intricate nature of the fubjects 
concerning which it treats could have preven¬ 
ted, long ago, the appearance Of that volume, 

in 
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fri which all thcle particulars are enumerated} 
but, as I have now toiled through the nibil 
difficult part of it, the comparifon of the le- 
veral Eaftern fyftems of .the (^^ofmogony; and 
as nearly three hundred pages of it are al¬ 
ready printed off; the public may expefi: 
the firft volume of my hiftory, with elegant 
engravings of fotae of the principal Ava¬ 
tars, andinferibed. Where gratitude di6tates', 
to the Court of Direftors, in the courfe of 
the enfuing year. 

One principal inducement, next to this 
higher'ntOtives, explained above, for entering 
into'this wide aftronomical range, Wks the an¬ 
xious wilH by this meahs to throw light upOti 
the obfeure annals and involved chronology 
of ancient India, an object which has been ef- 
feftually obtained by it, *1© that important 
point I have directed all the fcattered rays 
of information, which I could collect in the 
courfe of thefe refearchh; and, although I 
have by this means been enabled, I truft fuc- 
cefsfully, to combat the! claims' of the Brah¬ 
mins- to fuch ftupendous antiquity as that 
itifift^ ori by them, yet have I npt ncgleded, 
at the' fame time, to fubftantiate every juft 
and well-founded claim the Hindoos can urge 
to fuperiorityi either in regard to their early 

C 4 civiiiaatiou, 
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,«ivUi2ation, or, th^ir rapW pi:ogrefs to perfec¬ 
tion in arts and fciences, when thof? aflump- 
tions do npt militate again/l all the received 
opinions and traditions of mankind* Not- 
withftanding their abVurd geographical potions 
which the reader will find, exhibited, 'from 
§anfcreet authority, in a‘future p^gq.oy^ this 
volume; yet there is every ^ reafon, from t;he 
doflrine of the feven, fuperior Bobuns,; or 
.purifying fpheres, through which they fup- 
pofed the tranfmigrating foul to. pafs * and 
from the circular dance, in yj'hich, ac¬ 
cording to Lucian, in his Treati|f'.,,de Sal- 
t^tione, they worfliipped the orb of, jJ^f-Sun j 
to believe, they had, in the moft ^r|y-pe;ri- 
pds, difcovered that t.he earth in fpria w,as 
, that the />/aners rrvolve^ round 
/j&jf : Befides >the ,lcno|wledge of the true 
fplar fyftem, whichr Pythagoras mod: probably 
learned in Jndia, th^e -is every reafon to 
think that they wetp. acquainted with fphe- 
rical trigonometry, and that,, fomcthing very 
much like the.New^topian fyftem of attraction 
and gravitation was knp,w» among them. In¬ 
deed, Sir William Jones,feems toconfirm this, 
when h^ informs us, th^ “ the work® of Ya- 
VAN AchARYA are faid to include, % fyftem of 
the tt'niv^rfe, founded on the principle of at¬ 
traction, 
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^TRACTION* and the CRtJTRAL this 

fun,” which; I think! it is far more 
thagoras learned of this philofopher in ladiaf, 
than this Brahmin of Pythagoras in Gfeeccj 
for, to have gone thither, he -rauft have re¬ 
nounced the felf-fufficient character of that 
haughty tribe, and have violated a leading 
precept of the religion and policy of Brahma. 

, This very early knowledge of the great fuix» 
damental principles of aftronomy f^ms td’ 
■be inconteftably prpved by a paflage, which 
^immediately follows in the third difeoprfe of 
■Sir William Jones, that the names of the 
planets; and zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs 
iborrowed from the Greeks, are found in the 
^oldeft Indian records.”* In Ihort, while I have 
janxioufly endeavoured to do juftice to the fu- 
perior claims to credit of the Mofaio fyftem, 
1 have been careful not to do the > Brahmins 
inj uftice. 1 have that ki nd of partiality which 
every hiftorian poffeffes for the . nation whole 
hiftory he is probably induced by; that v^y 
partiality to record; but, I tmlf, it has.^dr 
dom mifguided my judgement,^ and in no in- 
Bances falfified my narration. 

Our path, thus cleared through the mazes 
of ancient aftronomical mythology, and the 

hiftcary 


• Afiatic Eefearch^SR vol. i* p. 
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the Teh Avatars* or dcfcenls tSf 
Vi»fliWU Itt a human form, Whkh feerh tt> 
he fitnilar nature with the Teh Sar^ 
ChRldseaj and the Ten Sephirots of the 
Ifcbrews, extenfivcly explained, the {briooE 
body of claflical hiftory will conrmence to¬ 
wards the middle of the firdr volume, with 
an account of the fucceilive irruptions of 
■the' Aflyrians, the Perfians, and Grectahs, 
<intd that beautiful country, the delightful 
fforvey of which has, in every age of the 
^orfd, awakened the envy, inflamed the jea^. 
Ickiry^ and ftimulated the avarice, of neigh- 
haauiing defpow. - The alternate operation 
of thefe bafe and degrading pafhons has 
poo fre^ently contributed to cover the'raofl: 

fdains^ which Afia can boaft with 
iharility, andl deluge them with the blood 
•of the innocent natives* Of the plan upon 
which this portion of the enfuing hiftory, 
taken j&om the ciaflkal writers of Greece 
and Rome, and the Perfian^ and Arabian 
hiftctfkins^ bo conducted, an ample prof* 
pe6ttis is givcnfiti-’my Letter to the Direffors 
of 1790; to that L^ter I muft refer the 
«!»dfr, and he will, there find an abridged 
aceokmt^of moft of the authors,’Grieaital 
and: European, cited in the coutfe^^ of the 

Hiftory. 
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Hiftory* I hiave neglefled no etmaii^liMny 
power of making this work a compldv^ msLf 
lyfis of Indian history. ‘ I have penctratdi to 
the fountain>he4d of all authentic intelHgende 
which concerns that region, and, commencing 
my narrative at the remoteft: known aem of 
great national events, have brought it down 
to the lateft that can at all deferve the notice 
of regular hiftory; even from that Semiramis, 
whom Diodorus defcribes as pouring her mil¬ 
lions upon its ravaged frontiers, to that dif- 
aftrous moment, when, according to the recent 
relations of Mr.Frazer and &r W. Jones, the 
fanguinary ufurper of the throne of the Sbwi*€ 
planted the ftandard of Perfia upon the hat- 
tiements of Delhi. 

To an undertaking thus oompreheniive in 
its deiign and important in regard t5 its 
objefis, an undertaking generally allowed fo 
be, at this moment, a dejideratum in iitera- 
fure^ it might naturally have been expe^td, 
that not only the Court of Directors themk 
felves, who, in fa^, manife^ by their* fc^ 
folution fo early and ib Mattering an atte^* 
non to the addrefs of the; author i bufi-. that 
all thofe gentlemen in their iervite^ or other- 
wife, who from iituation or ornmedion could 
not be indifferent tcxindian concerns, would 

have 
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: •extot^^ed * their powerful fupport xiid 
patronagq[. 

o, Ifwas npt unreafonable to fup^ofe that 
the phn of bufinefs would be intcrefted by 
fhe faithful .detail profeffed to be givea of 
iboramercial tranfaftions during fo many i;e- 
volving Centuries, and that the man of let¬ 
ters would be induced decidedly to fuppoit 
a produftion recommended by a circum- 
ftance eqi^ally novel and gratifying y that tn 
one wrk, of fmall expenfe, was to be combined 
the fubftance of all the, moft efteemed Perfian 
and Arabian'hiAorians upon the fubjedt, of 
whole productions corredt and elegant verfiona 
have hten yet ptcfented to the public j pro-: 
duCtions mouldering upon thc; (helves of 
public libraries, or depofited in the inaccelllble 
muHoms of learned individuals; productions 
equally high in value, and difficult to be 
procured. 

For myfelfj confcious that I had, by con¬ 
tinued inquiryj by exteufive reading, and in- 
tenfeapplicatior^ -endeavoured to prepare my- 
felf for the important tafk in which I had. 
engaged, I too eagerly indulged thofe fan-' 
guihe expectations of fuccefsi -which ’(feere 
ehtert^ned by the private circle of iny friends. 
Enjoying from nature a very-ample portion 

of 
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of thofe high and volatile fpirits, Which 
they, are often in early youth the occaiSon 
of many errors, afterwards regretted; fo in 
riper years they tno frequently buoy up with 
falfe hopes the deluded imagination j I fulFer> 
ed thofe fpirits to betray me into! the raoft 
fatal delufionS. I exulted in the fair pfofpe^f 
that a life early marked by the viciflitudes of 
fortune, or rather continually paffed in the 
extremes of gay hope and gloomy difappoint- 
ment, as it approached its meridian, was 
likely to be cheered with the dawn of fuccefs 
and a (hare of probable independance; that 
fome moiety of the public applaufe would be 
the confequence of in^elTant efforts to meric 
it, and that an adequate portion of emolu¬ 
ment would be the reward bf fevere literaiy 
toil. I therefore embarked, in the purchafe 
of the various books, charts, and engravings, 
neceffary for the compolition or elucidation 
of my work, a qonfiderable part of a fmall 
fortune, which fell to me by the untimely 
death of a near and beloved relative, and, as I 
was fettled in the country, remote from the 
convenience of a public library, and was coh- 
ftantly in want of many expehfive publica¬ 
tions in regard to India, which, Indeed, from 

their 
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Accent di^te no public Hbr&ry could 
Itn'hidit 1 continued to accumulate expenies 
©f this* kind, till a. (enlc of prudence cbrn- 
pHeilled me to refort to the bookfeUer to know 
the refuit of the didiribution of my propofab 
and the publication of my advertifements. 
Let it forever reprefs the ardour of .romantic 
amUtion and the enthuliaftic dreams of 
authors unknown to fame, and unprotefled 
by patrons invefted with the enfigns oF power 
and Rationed at the helm of political emi* 
Pence, that, in the courfe of twelve months, 
THE FJistory of Hindostan, a work fanc- 
ticined by the approbation of the £ast-Inoia 
Company in England, and Sir William 
Jones ir India, was able to obtain only a 
dmtn fubferibers I — It was not, however, a 
little flattering to the author, that amongft 
that number of unfolicited* fubferibers was 
the Marquis, of Lanfdown, who fent an agent 
to inquire concerning the author, and to ex- 
pi'efs his Lordlhip’s hope that “ fo meritorious 
a work might not fink for want of proper 
fupport,” His Lordfliip could only form a 
judgement of its poflible merit from my Let¬ 
ter to the Directors} of which I piintcd a 
thoufimd, at the expenfe of Forty Pounds, 

and 
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and have fiace been obUged to diftrifaute them 

However deeply wounded were my feelinp 
at ^his, i truft, unmerited negleft, efp%- 
ciaUy from thofe high and* eminent perfons, 
to whom [ was from good authority informed 
that a Hiftory of Hindoftan^ upon an en¬ 
larged and comprehenfive fcale, would jte of 
all things the moft acceptable} they were 
ftill more deeply goaded, when> unwilling to 
venture farther in an undertaking that feemcd 
to threaten total ruin to any individual, two 
or three of the moft refpedable bookfellers, 
to whom I immediately offered my work, 
declined having any thing to do with a pro- 
dui 5 tion which, it was predifted^ the fuperlor 
pen and the tranfcendent abilities of Dr. 
RojsfERTsoH' would Hot fail to aoih in the 
embryo. 

To names exalted into celebrity by the ve- 
neratipn of vulgar ignorance and the cla^ 
mour of popular admiration, always vioieitf 
but feldom jujl^ the .mind, accuftomed tp 
thihk independctitly and liberally, difdain^ tp 
pay unmerited homage. But to a name Jq 
defefvediy eminent as that of DT. Robertfon, 

I bow with fubmiffion proportioned to the* 
real fcfpfft which i entertain for his writi^« 
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ind his virtues. Had his Hiftorical Dif^ui- 
fition at all appeared to me to render un- 
neceltkry an undertaking, propofcd to be con¬ 
ducted nn a iar mpre exteniive fcaie, I ihould 
ccitainly have paid that deference to bimt 
which I deem it not neceflary to pay to others, 
and have relinquiihed the field to lb able a 
writer of Hiftbry. But, fince our under¬ 
takings can by no means be faid to clafh, and 
are executed on principles widely different, I 
truft my perfcverarice will nc^ be imputed to 
improper vanity, not miftaken for idle Com¬ 
petition. The field is open to all, and the 
range is ample. If it fhould not be in my 
power to obtain the firft laurel, a fecond, 'and 
no ignoble palm, may yet be mine, 
Difappointed in my hopes and injured in 
my property, ihy work treated with contempt 
by fomc and with negleCl by others, I ftill 
relaxed not from the vigorous profecution of 
it. I felt that the aClive fpark of honed am¬ 
bition, enkindled in my mind, was far from 
being extinguifhed; nor was I entirely de- 
ferted, at this trying crifis, by thofe con- 
ftitutional fpirits which 1 have fometimes 
found to rife in proportion to the urgency’ 
of adverfityj and whi|h> amidil the various 
fcen^ of a chequered life, have often en¬ 
abled 
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abled me to trample on greater difficulties than 
even thefe. 

In fpite therefore of menaced ruin both to 
reputation and fortune, I determined to per- 
fevere; and, commencing thofe firenuous ex¬ 
ertions, which I had hitherto neglefted to 
make, in the hope that a work, (o generally 
deemed a Dfefideratum, would make its own 
way, the fcene became fuddenly and agreeably 
changed. The friends who yet remained to 
me at Oxford were not deficient in their .en¬ 
deavours to ferve me; and I was repeatedly 
told to look to the Seat of Science for that 
fupport, with which it was humbly hoped an 
effort in literature would be honoured. The 
inftant that my views were candidly ftated, 
and the real o^efi: of this hifiorical invefti- 
gation came to be more generally known, I 
had no reafon to complain of a want of due 
encouragement from men of learning and 
diftindion. • 

Dr. Wetherell, the Matter of Univerfity- 
College, ever anxious to promote the intereft 
of thofe who have been educated at the Col¬ 
lege over which he has fo long and honourably 
prefided, on my application to him, readily 
and warmly efpoufed the caufe of my book. 
1 had foon the happinefs of proving that cha- 

VoL. I. D radcrs 
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raflers fo eminent in the path of genius and 
erudition, as are Dr. Parr and Sir William 
Scott, were by no means indifferent to the 
fuccefs of their former pupil} fince they at 
opce animated my defponding mind by com¬ 
mendation, and, by their perfonal exertions, 
promoted the fuccefs of my work. The re- 
fult of thefe united efforts of my friends, to 
prevent a publication, which they thought me¬ 
ritorious, from being entirely laid afide, is evi¬ 
dent in the refpeftable, though not numerous, 
liftof fubfcribers with which I was honoured*} 
which, however defective in names, celebrated 
in the records of Indian fame, contains many 
illuflrious by 'rank, eminent in talents, and 
diftinguifhed by private worth. They are in¬ 
deed fuch names as muft reflefl luftre on any 
publication, and it fhall be the unceafing ftudy 
of my life to merit fuch exalted patronage. ' 
In refpefl to the general negleft with which 
the undertaking, in which I have embarked, 
has had the misfortune to be treated by thofe 
gentlemen, to whony, from their connedtion 
with that country, it might be fuppoled a 
Hlflory of India, upon a more extended bafis 
than what I originally propofed, would be • 
highly acceptable} it is far from my wlfh to 
think with feritiments of acrimony, or retort 

the 
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the language of contempt. Were I indeed 
inclined to retaliate^ opportunity might noX be 
wanting, in the future pages of this Hiftory, 
to launch forth into the ufual drain of in¬ 
flamed inventive againfl: the enormities aflqrt- 
ed to have been committed in India, by cer¬ 
tain chara6lers, equally hoftile to literature 
and freedom, who are fuppofed to have grown 
rich by the plunder, and fplendid by the,beg¬ 
gary and maflacre, of their fellow-creatures. 
By an author inclined to indulge a fatirical 
vein, an infinite deal of eloquence might again 
be difplayed in painting a "vaft continent de¬ 
luged wiWi blood, and in bemoaning the un¬ 
timely fate of millions expiring in the pangs 
of artificial famine. Eloquence and truth, 
however, do not always unite in the fame 
page. ■ Whatever real foundation there may 
be for believing that fome dark tranfaftions 
of this kind have taken place in India, in 
fhofe remote regions where the reftraining 
arm of the fupreme executive power could 
lefs effectually check extortion, and wl\ere the 
difinterefted generofity of a late chief go¬ 
vernor could be lefs conipicuoufly vifiblej it 
is a faCl notoriouily, evident t|iat thefe ac¬ 
counts have, in many refpeCls, been enor- 

D 2 moufly 
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inoufly magnified. This work will be con- 
dafted upon principles very dilfimilar from 
thofe which difiemiuate calumny and point 
inveftive. I have declared, in my negleded 
Letter to the Direftors, that I will endeavour 
to fulfil the charafter of “ an upright and 

IMPARTIAL HISTORIAN,TOTALLY FREE FROM 
THE VIOLENCE OF PARTY, WITHOUT THE 
TEl^PORlSllNG SERVILITY THAT DISGUSTS, 
AND THE INTEMPERATE ARDOUR THAT OF¬ 
FENDS.” It is my intention fteadily and in-' 
vari^jbly to adhere to that line of conduft; 
and though ufurpation and tyranny, arrayed 
in imperial purple and gorgeous in the fpoil 
of nations, ought never to enjoy their ill- 
gotten grandeur uncenfured by the warning 
voice of hiftory, that cenfure Ihould be manly, 
open, decifive, and pointed rather againft the 
offence than the individual. In faft, however, 
during the extenfive review which I have been 
obliged to take of the fucceffive tranfaftiohs 
of Perfians, Tartars, Venetians, Portugueze, 
Dutch, French, and Bnglifh, with the In¬ 
dians; the proceedings of the latter, except 
in the infiance of a few daring and unprin¬ 
cipled indi\4duals, whofe extortions no incor¬ 
porated affembly of merchants, however in¬ 
flexibly 
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flexibly virtuous themfelves, can ever wholly 
prevent, have appeared to me to be by far the 
moft candid, the moft upright, and the moft 
irreproachable. Si;ich are my real fentiments, 
and I unfold them without the rerooteft idea 
of flattering or offending any creature brea¬ 
thing, either in Afia or Europe. 

I am willing to believe that this negledl has 
arifen from the apparent plaufibility of an ar- 
,gument, which either jealous competition or 
inventive malevolence has thought proper to 
advance in regard to this undertaking, with 
far more pertinacity than truth. What, theft 
rafli calumniators have urged, either novel or 
interefting, can poffibly be expelled from an 
author who has never vifited the remote re¬ 
gion which he profefles to deferibej who has 
never on the fpot examined the annals he 
undertakes to detail} nor converfed with the 
people whofc hiftory and manners he records? 
To this obje^ion I trufl: the following, with 
every candid mind, •will be a fufficient an- 
fwer. 

It was the good fortune of M. Sonnerat 
and M.NiEpuHR to have vifited, in perfon, 
the feenes which their accurate and entertain¬ 
ing volumes deferibe} but they travelled with 
pecnliitr advantages, and at the expenfe of 

P 3 ro^ial 
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toyal munificence,* What they faw they faith¬ 
fully defcribed; and mankind are highly- in¬ 
debted to them for their labours, nor have I 
in particular failed to profit by them; but let 
it be remembered that a knowledge of Indian 
Arftiquities was not to be gained by a tranfient 
vifit to theHraders on the coaft of Coromandel 
or Malabar i nor, had it been poflible to pene¬ 
trate even to Benares, are the Brahmins of 
that celebrated univerfity able-fully to explain 
the principles of their own theology and 
fciences. This is particularly true in regard 
to their aftronomy, fince they are ignorant of 
the right application of thofe ftupendous in- 
ftruments, defcribed fo accurately by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Barker, in the Philofophical Tranfadions. 
Befides, when wx daily meet with fo many who 
have penetrated even into the regions of Up¬ 
per Hindoftan, who both know fo little and 
have written fo abfurdly about India, this 
objection, methinks, fhould have been urged 

with 


* The numerous and explanatory engravings, in the expeniive 
volumes of thefe travellers, have infinitely contributed towards the 
elucidation of the Indian Antiquities. Without thofe of Niebuhr, 
it would hare been impoilible to have given any correct idea of 
the figures at Salfette and Elephanta; and, without thofe of M.Son- 
nerat, the Hiftory of the Ten Avatars would have been fcarcely 
intelligible.* I have prefented my fubferibers with one beautiful 
plate from each of thofe writers. 
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with fomewhat more caution and temper.* 
Upon the whole, therefore, nothing coiild be 
more unjuft or cruel, than for thefe unge¬ 
nerous critics, on fo flender a foundation, 
prematurely to condemn and decry a work, 
of the compofition of which they muft be 
utterly unable, from a fuperficial furvey, ’to 
comprehend either the arduous toil or the 
complicated difficulty. However, I truft, in 
vindication of my own injured reputation, and 
the perfevering zeal of my friends, that in 
every page of the following work the reader 
will find a better anfwer to this objection than 
any in my power in this place to produce. 

There is likewife another objection which 
has been urged againft^this work, and from 
the confideration of which I will not fhrink. 

• “ The author,” it has been faid, is not ac¬ 
quainted with the Afiatic languages.” On 
this fubjeft, let the words of Sir W. Jones be 
remembered, that “ languages are hot fcietice, 
but only the medium through which fcience is 
conveyed.” This remark comes with peculiar 
force from an author, who is, perhaps, the 
greateft mafter of languages in the world; and 
if correct verfions, fuch as thofe with which 
himfelf and Mr. Wilkins have obliged the 
public, from the Sanfcreet, and fuch as Po- 

D 4 cock, 
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cock, Golius, and Greaves, have given us of 
Perfiaa and Arabian hiftorians, can be pro¬ 
cured, tvho is there that would wafte the vigour 
of life in the learning of languages, from which, 
after all, the information to be reaped will 
fcarcely compenfate the toil? Could tranfla- 
tions, to bg depended upon, be obtained in fo 
extendve a degree as I may require for the con- 
ducl of this Hiftory, I can afline the itader 
that the hieroglyphic characters in which 
Eaftern literature is veiled, for me, fhould 
remain undifturbed. That not being entirely 
the cafe, I am flowly endeavouring to accom- 
plilh what Sir William, at my entrance upon 
this undertaking, recommended to me; “ to 
acquire a fufficient knowledge of Perfian to 
enable me to give a new tranflation of Ferifli- 
taha work, he adds, greatly in eftcem among 
all Indian fcholars, but of which Mr. Dow’s 
tranflation is a very loofe and imperfeCt one. 

Hitherto, however, I have had fubjedls far 
more important to attend to than the mere 
acquifltion of languages j and, when the reader 
fliall confider the numerous difficulties with 
which I have had to contend, in writing the 
Indian Antiquities •, when he (hall refieft, that 
I had to ready t'o digefly . and to compofcy what is 
thus offered to the public, from an infinite va» 

riety 
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riety of books, which it was often neceflary to 
ride from Woodford to London to procure, 
and even then not procurable, but by tedious 
rdTearch among the bookfellers (hops, and at a 
very confiderable expen fe; and that the topics 
upon which I have written are both very ab- 
.ftrufe and very remote from the common line 
of literary inveftigation j he will, I truft, per¬ 
mit candour to predominate over fcverity,*and 
inftead of wondering that fo little^ he will, per¬ 
haps be furprifed that fo much^ has been accom- 
plilhed. 

I can indeed fafely affirm, in the words ©f 
the honoured jlhtron of my juvenile produc¬ 
tions, the late Dr. Johnfon,* that this work 

was 

♦ My mentioning in thefe terms the venerated name of the late 
pr. Johnfon will not, I trull, be called prefumption. ——There are 
thofe living who can atteft th|^ handforae manner in which he al¬ 
ways fpoke of two very early, but very different, produflions of 
mine: The School-Boy, written, when at fchool, in imitation 
pf The Splendid Shilliitg of Philips; and the Free 
Translation OF THE CEoiPus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
The former may be fecn in Mr. Knox's Elegant Extrads; the 
latter never wandered beyond the circle of the fubferibers. 

Indeed 1 cannot forbear Hating a circumilance peculiarly ho* 
nourable to rnyfclf, and illullrative, at once, of the natural good- 
nefs of his heart. At my entrance into orders, he wrote, unfolicited 
by me, a warm and friendly letter, to the Mailer of Univerlity- 
College, in my favour, with the proffer of a lucrative cure “ if 
Mr. Maurice were in ordersdif which circumilance he was ig¬ 
norant. 
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was written with little alljllance from* the 
learned, and without any p^ronage of the 
gjfeat; not. in the foft obfcurity of retire^ 
ment, or under the flielter of academic bovvets, 
but amidft inconvenience and diftraction, in 
ficknefs and in forrow.” I had fcarcely com¬ 
menced my hiftorical career, before I was 
called, upon an occafion the moft diftrefling 
to human feelings, to exchange the blooming 
plains of Afia and the banks of the Ganges, 
whire I began, in imaghiation, to range with 
delight, for the rugged rocks and Lethean ftream 
of BriftoUWells. It was, inde'ed, an occafion 
no lefs painful and diftrefling than the fight 
of diftinguifhed worth, heightened by unaffedt- 
ed beauty, in the bloom of youth, flowly de- 
fcending lb the unfruitful grave. No fooner 
was that melancholy event over, for which the 
too much honoured lines,-in the Church-Yard 
of Woodford,* feebly attempt to difplay the 

genuine 

norant. I at that time, in orders, and fixed at Woodford, 
which particular reafons prevented my relinqujfliing for Bofworth, 
the living of his friend Dr. Taylor. The Mader was fo obliging 
as to fend to me, to Woodford, Dr. Johnfon’s letter, which I keep 
as a flattering memento of his fricndfliip, and a ftriking proof, 
among others, of his enlarged philanthropy. 

* As a part of thefe verfes, very inaccurately tranferibed, has 
appeared in the public papers;^ fhall make no apology for in- 

ferting 
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genuine grief of the writer, than the circum- 
flances of vexation and difappointment, above 

recapitulated, 

ferting ’them below more correSily and unmutilated. I can alTurc 
the reader that, in doing this, I have no vanity to gratify. To 
compofe them was the moft painful talk (a talk enjoined, near the 
clofe of life, by the amiable deceafed) that ever agonizing poet 
undertook, fn prefenting them to the reader, however, I own 
I have fame ambition to gratify. I am ambitious of paying a 
public tribute of refped to worth, untimely fnatched away, and 
fenfe early matlyfed; and, if tliefe volumes, by good fortune, Ihould 
reach pollerity, may her name and memory, that muft eve^^e dear 
to virtue and to truth, defcend with them, and confeorate the 
page. 

EPITAPH ON-A LADY. 

SERENELY bright, in bridal fmiles array’d! 

The purple fpring its blolTom’d fweets difplay’d; 

While raptur’d fancy faw full many a year. 

In blifs revolving, urge its gay career. — 

But, ah! how deep a gloom the Ikies o’erfpread; 

How fwift the dear delufive vilion fled! 

Difeafe and pain the ling’ring hours confume. 

And fecBe| feed on youth’s corroded bloSra. 

Ceas’d are the fongs that fill’d the nuptial grove. 

The dance of pleafure in the bow’r of love — 

For Hymen’s lamp funereal torches glare. 

And mournful dirges rend the midnight air! 

Oh I thou, wliofe cheek, the rival of the rofe. 

With all the flulh of vernal beauty glows, 

Whofe pulfes high with youthful vigour bound. 

The brightefl: fair in falhion’s mazy round. 

Approach with awe the manlions cf the dea(^ 

And, as the graved drear bourn thy footfteps tread, 

Mark — ’midfl thefe ravages of fate and time — 

W,here worth lies buried in its lovelieft prime; 


Where 
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recapitulated, fucceflively rofe to throw an 
additional fliade over the remainder of a life, 
which Teems doomed to be pafled in ex¬ 
tremes. 

I have no intention, in recapitulating thefe 
difagreeable particulars, to excite the com- 
paffion or difarm the feverity of tjje public 
cenibrs, who are now to pafs judgment upon 
this work, but only mention them as the beft 

apology 

■'^here yauTH’s extinguifh’d fires no longer burn. 

And BEAUTY (lumbers in the mould’ring urn! 

Oh I paufe — and, bending o’er fair Stb l l a’s tomb. 
Mourn her hard lot, and read thy future doom I 
Soft lie the fod that (hields from wint’ry rains 
‘And blading winds my Stella^s lov’d remains: 

May angels guard the confecrated ground. 

And flowers, as lovely, bloom for ever round! 

Meek fufferer —who, by namelefs woes opprefs’d. 

The patience of th’ expiring Lamb poflefs’d; 

When, ma%y a tedious moon, thy fever’(Jyeins 
Throbb’d with the raging hectic’s fiery pains. 

Nor heav’d a figh — fave that alone which boro 
Triumphant virtue to a happier (hore-^ 

Stella, whofe dreaming eye ne’er ceas’d to flow 
When forrow pour’d the plaint of genuine woe, 

Whofe mind was pure as that unfullied ray 

That beams from heav’n, and lights the orb of day ; 

Sweet be thy (lumbers on this mofiTy bed. 

Till tl^ lad trump (hall roufe the (leeping dead; 

Then, having nought from that dread blad to fear, 

Whofe echo (hall convulfe the crumbling fphere. 

In fairer beauty wake—a heav’nly bride. 

And rife an angel, whoa martyr died! 
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apology I can ofiper for the long delay* in 
prefenting the public with the two firft vo¬ 
lumes of Indian Antiquities, which ought 
to have made their appearance in the courfc 
of laft year. The public tribunal is an awful 
court, and f approach it with all the diffidence 
which a firft effort, by an unaided individual, 
towards executing an extenfive literary work, 
cannot fail of infpiring; but I know the 
judges, preliding at .that tribunal, are neither 
to be foothed by entreaty nor intimidated by 
menaces. It is in vain, if unmerited, to 
hope for the favour of the public j or to di¬ 
vert its cenfures, if deferved. “T have now 
fet my all upon a caft j and I mujl *ftand the 
hazard of the die.” 

Having thus far confidered the objeftions 
that have been made to this work, I muft beg 
leave, before I conclude thcfe introduftory 
remarks, to mitigate the force of one or two 
that may be urged againft it. The firft, and 
not the leaft formidable, will probably be 
pointed againft the orthography of the proper 
names of Indian perfons and places. This I* 
own is one of the greateft difficulties which an 
hiftorian of Afiatic events has to encounter j 
for, to attempt always to give them with un¬ 
deviating correftnefs, is to attempt little lefs 

- than 
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than an impoffibility. When I firft com¬ 
menced this hiffory, I Ifad refolved to follow 
the example of thofe who have endeavoured 
to write every Indian word exa6l:ly as it, is 
pronounced in India; and the Didionary of 
Mr. Richardfon, in which the author, as he 
himfelf informed me, followed the orthogra¬ 
phical inftrudions of the late Major Davy, 
Perfian Tranflator to Mr. Haftings, feemed to 
be the molt certain guide. But to Major 
Davy’s fyftem, I afterwards found material 
objedions.were made, in the Differtatioji of 
Sir William Jones, on the orthography of 
AHatic words, which fo properly ranks fore- 
moft among the valuable papers in the firft 
volume of the Afiatic Refearches; a’nd I have 
fince, in general, adopted his own method, 
and thofe of Mr, Halhed and Mr. Wilkins. 
But the profound obfervations in that treatife, 
concerning the Sanfereet language, and the 
proper mpdes of writing it in Roman letters, 
as well as many other remarks on this abftrufe 
fubjed, by the latter gentlemen, will be ex¬ 
hibited to the reader in the Diflertation on the 
Literature of the Hindoos. • In the Geo¬ 
graphical Diflertation for the moft part, a|Kl 
throughout the v/hole of my JHiftory, when 
names of places occur, I have conftantly ufed 

the 
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the mode of orthography adopted by Major 
Rennell, wHb is undoubtedly the beft judge 
of what, in that refpeft, is moll proper. 
I fay, in the Geographical EfllTertation, for 
the tnoji party becaufe, in abridging the geo¬ 
graphy of the Subahs, I was compelled often 
to • adopt the language of Mr. Gladwin, the 
tranllator, who feems fcrupuloufly to adhere 
to the maxims of Major DE\,vy. The reader 
will therefore find, in that Diflertation, a 
variety of orthography which I cannot ap¬ 
prove, but knew not well how to avoid. It 
was the Diflertation firft written, and under 
the general impreflions of the private advice 
of Mr. RicJiardfon, “ to write the words as 
nearly as I could learn, both from his Dic¬ 
tionary and general information, that they 
were pronounced}” but as that pronunciation 
itfelf is various in different parts of India, 
and even among Indian fcholars themfelves, 
my orfly certain guide in this dangerous path 
was, to keep as clofe as poflible to iht general 
rule of orthography, and to make Mr. Orme, 
and other authors of the higheft repute, my 
examples. In obfecving this rule, it was hardly 
poflible for ^me to err 'materially, or beyond 
the ‘extenfion of candour, in a point fo dubi¬ 
ous and perplexing. Aobar^ however, will 

fometimes. 
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fometimes, with all my vigilance, occur fof 
Akber ; hhaw for ^hah^ and Ca<m for Kbani 
to which mode of writing thofe appellatives, I 
have now thought it expedient wholly to con¬ 
form : becaufe, though Major Rennell writes 
Acbar and Acbaree, yet, as I conftantly quote 
the Ayeen Akbery of Mr. Gladwin, in the 
notes to my hiftory, it feemed abfurd to have 
AcBARjn the text} or Shaw and Cawn above, 

while I cite the Nadir Shah of Sir William 

« 

Jones, and Abulgazi Khan, the Tartar hifto- 
rian, at the bottom of the page. 

But, poffibly, not againft mere words alone 
will the artillery of criticifm be difcharged. 
The general ftyle which I have adopted, in 
writing the Hiftory of Hindoftan, may alfo 
provoko cenfure, and thefe .pages may te 
thought to abound too much with thofe de- 
fultory rhetorical flourifties, fo common, and 
often fo difgufting, in Afiatic produftions. 

As this objeftion tends peculiarly to wound 
certain poetical feelings which it is ray mif- 
fortune to poflefs, I requeft to be heard upon 
it with patience and lenity. 

Devoted to poetry in my earlieft youth, 
or, rather, lifping numbers from the cradle j 
I purfued, till within thefe few years, that de¬ 
lightful but barren path of literary amufe- 

meni. 
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ment. It has happened too that what my 
poetical exertions have produced has not been 
fo fortunate as to attract the public notice. 
Amidft continued and univerfal negleflr, how¬ 
ever, it is ftill matter of honeft triumph to 
me that the few detached pieces, in that way, 
which I have written, have received the 
warmeft tribute of applaufe from men who 
would equally difdain to jlatter or deceive ; 
from men upon whofe fterling judgment and 
upon whofe unadulterated tafte I dare to rely; 
from men who know and feel the difference 
that fubfifts between the nervelefs fing-fong 
effufions of the day, and that fublime, 
energic, manly, Poesy, that ftrikes with the 
force of eledlric fire, and feizes upon the cap¬ 
tive heart. ■ —- It is poflible, therefore, that 
the Muse, the bewitching enchantrefs of my 
juvenile days, that Muse whofe fmile I lb 
long and fo ardently courted, may have in 
fome degree corrupted my ftyle and vitiated 
my tafie in this refpe£t. Indeed, it is an 
adage of great antiquity, that “ No poet 
ever yet excelled in profaic compofition,” and 
1 have not the vanity to hope that adage will 
be overturned by the pages of this book. Let 
it, however, be candidly confidered that this 
is only a. firft elfay towards any confiderable 
VoL. I. E publication 
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publication in that line of writing, compoled 
amicift the preffure of domeftic calamity and 
profeflionaJ avocation, amid/f the fuggellions 
of mifrcprefentation and the jealoufy of com¬ 
petition, amidft multifold difcouragement and 
aggravated difappointment. 

Application, perfeverance, and a mind more 
at leifure to reftrain a luxuriant pen and 
lop off the redundancies of my ftyle, may 
contribute to render my next volume more 
worthy of the public eye. Happy fhall I be 
if the FEW, who read and approved my early 
efforts in a branch of compofition which I 
fhall foon renounce for ever, may extend a 
fimilar degree of candour to my firft effort in 
the line of hiftory, 1 will, however, be in-* 
genuous with my fubferibers j for I frankly 
confefs that, of India, a. country where 
Nature has ever wantoned as in her lovelieft 
prime, and fhines forth arrayed in her richeft 
attire ; of India, a country renowned through 
all ages for the eloquence and wifclom of her 
fons of the line of Brahma j for the martial 
bravery of her rajahs of the houfe of Keh- 
treej for the prodigies of exquifite art, 
and manufactures of beautiful fabrication 
produced by thofe ..of the tribe of Bice } 
as well as for the patient and unrepining 

gentlenefs. 
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gentlenefs, amidft accumulated infult and op- 
preflion, of the induftrious and numerous 
family of Sooder } I never intend to write 
a hiftory unanimated in fentiment or undig¬ 
nified in di6lion. How, indeed, was it pofilble 
to write with frigid indifference of the land 
of elegant fiction and beautiful allegory?—>- 
Has not M. Sonnerat, —has not Sir Williani 
Jones, — has not M. Raynal, — in lliort, have 
not all the preceding writers on this fubjed:, 
who have poflelled any fpark of animation to 
feel, any nerve of language to exprefs thofe 
feelings, or any glow of genius to imprefs 
them on the ' breads of others, ’alternately 
launched forth into the warmeft ffrains of 
admiration on the furvey of the virtues, learn¬ 
ing, fortitude, and induftry, of this innocent 
and fecluded race of men ? 

Let it be farther remembered, in mitigation 
of the error of a ftyle fomewhat, I own, too 
lofty arid luxuriant, that fome of the moft im¬ 
portant and animating fubjefts that can poffi- 
bly be difcuffed have, in the courfe of writing 
thefe pages, fuccefllvely arifen for confidera- 
tion—the pureft, the.fublimeft, fyftem of theo¬ 
logy, next to the Jewifli and Chriftian, ever 
eftabliftied upon earth ; and, when degene¬ 
rating into idolatiy, branching out either intp 

E 2 the 
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the moft Iplcndid rites of the moft elevated fu* 
pefftition — the Mf thratic devotion — that 
is, the worftiip of the Sun and fhining Hoft of 
Heaven: or elfe afliiming the moft gloomy 
habit in which that Superftition can poflibly 
array herfelf, in which ftie terrifies mankind 
into the worship op malignant daemons 
and all the accumulated horrors of human 
SACRIFICES. Let it be remembered that the 
ancient glory of empires fo renowned as Hin- 
dollan and Egypt, the {lately temples of their 
gods, and the fuperb palaces of their kings, 
engage no inconfiderable part of thefe ex¬ 
tended fpeculations; and that I have been, 
throughout, occupied in the alternate contem¬ 
plation of .objefls the moft magnificent in the 
circuit of nature,* or the moft venerable and 
beautiful in the compaf^ of art. It feemed to 
me requifitCi that the loftieft fubje£ls fhould 
be treated of in language more than ufually 
elevated. To have written in colder terms, 
would have argued either want of capacity, 

or, 

• I wifti, particularly in this pafTage, to apologize for the man- 
nef in which, towards the clofe of the Geographical DlfTertations^ 
I have deferibed the courfe of the mighty Gancbs and the migh* 
tier Brahmapooter. But what author could remain unanimated 
when introducing to the reader’s notice objeds fo little known to 
the learned of Europe i Obje&s eijually afloniibing and magnifi^* 
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or, 'what I fliould think far more degrading, 
have rendered me fufpefted of infenfibility. 

It is ufual to conclude the prefatory pages 
of any confiderable work with a grateful enu¬ 
meration of benefits derived, in the courfe of 
compofition, from men eminent as fcholars, 
or illuftrious by ftation. But fince few ad¬ 
vantages of that kind, more than thofe pre- 
vioufly fpecified, have fallen to my lot, my 
catalogue of obligations will, neceflarily, be 
not very extenfive. It would, however, b* 
the height of ingratitude, were I, on this oc- 
cafion, to omit the tender of my warmef?' 
thanks to William Money, John Hunter, 
and Nathaniel Smith, Efqrs. but efpecially 
to the latter gentleman, who has long proved 
himfelf friendly to the diffufion of Indian 
knowledge,* for their obliging recoramenda- 

E 3 tion 

• It ought to be remembered that both the Bh acvat-Gbeta 
and theHEETOPADEs were ufhered into the world under the au- 
fpices of the ^me gentleman, Mr. Smith, who has fo kindly for¬ 
warded the interells of this humbler attempt to elucidate the Hif- 
tory and Antiquities of India. 

When Britilh merchants thus endeavour to blend the interefts of 
Literature withthofeof Commerce, they throw alullreupon 
the diftinguifhed ftation which they enjoy; a luftre which wealth 
abne, however ample, or honourably obtained, can never beftow. 
They bring to our remembrance the days of thofe celebrated Ca-» 
l)phs of tbe Eaft, equally di^inguiihed for their love of literature 
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tion of my undertaking to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, in 1790, by which it received the 
fanCtion of a patronage which has been of 
material fervice to this infant work, and, I 
hope, that the patronage thus liberally ex¬ 
tended will not be found to be degraded in 
the execution of it j efpecially when the ab- 
ilrufe nature of many of the fubjeCls dif- 
cuffed, and the flender fources from which any 
genuine Hiftory of ancient India can be 
(jjrawn, ihall have been candidly confidered. 

It would be equally ungrateful, were I to 
forget making the acknowledgments which are 
due from me to William Godfrey, Efq, 
as well for the free ufe of fuch books as de- 
fcended to him from his prcdecelfors at W ood- 
ford, as for very early encouragement to pro¬ 
ceed in thefe hiftorical refearches; the firft 
idea of which originated, during my, refidence 
there, in repeated converfations with that gen- 
tlCmah on Indian topics; converfations fraught 

with 


and arms, when Trade and Sciences travelled, fide by fide, through 
the fultry deferts of Arabia, in mutual queft of riches and know-*- 
ledge; and heard, with rapture, the poems repeated, which were 
^terwards fufpended in the auguft temple of the grant mart of 
M^cca. It is to the eternal honour of this country, that we have 
not, ip every period of its progrefs to its prefent profperity, wanted 
jnanyaSpBED to cultivate, and many a Gresham and Smit:^ 
tp jpatronize, SpiENCE. 
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with inftruftion and remembered with plea- 
fure. 

To Rowland Stephenson, Efq.my warm- 
eft thanks are alfo due, for indulging me, in 
addition to many inftances of long-experienced 
friendfliip, with the examination of the pa¬ 
pers of his upright relation, Governor Ste¬ 
phenson, who had the honour, in company 
with Mr. SuRMAN, of obtaining from the Em¬ 
peror Mohammed Furrukhseer, at Delhi, 
that Jirmaun by which the Eaft-India Com¬ 
pany became entitled, under the fanftion of 
the Mogul Monarchs, before the fubverfion of 
their empire, to very extenltve commercial 
privileges. As Mr. Stephenson filled a high 
ftation in India, during one of the darkeft 
and moft fanguinary periods of its modern do- 
meftic hiftory, when the tyranny of the Seyds, 
thofe mighty Omrahs, dethroned or murdered 
five fucceflive fovereigns of the imperial houfe 
of Timur, I expeSiedy and have founds material 
information from the perufal of them. In 
one of the letters of this Gentleman to the 
Chief of Patna, his fucceffor, he declares it to 
be the determined refolution of Himlelf and 
the Council of Calcutta “ not to interfere 
with the politics of the country j but to carry 
on their trade quietly^ and only to defend the 
E 4 Company’s 
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poMPANy's Estate:” a wife and prudent 
maxim, which fome may think ill exchanged 
for others of an ambitious and turbulent 
itind.* 

Such is the (lender lift of literary obliga¬ 
tions which I am under in carrying on this 
lyork* however, it has not been my good 
fortune to be favoured with the affiftance of 
eminent living fcholars, I have not wanted that 
pf their writings, nor thofe of the illustri¬ 
ous DEAD. In proof of this, I now prefent the 
reader with a lift of fuch books as I have, at 
an enormous expenfe, provided for the com¬ 
pletion of the Indian Hiftory; and, as I have 
not always been fo accurate in my references 
I ought, I (hall add their refpedlive dates, 

particular 

• After all, however, it muft be confeiTcd, that Europe and Afia 
can never be governed by the fame political code. The genius and 
inanners of the inhabitants of the two continents are diametrically 
oppoiite; and nations, among whom the refllefs ambition and 
violence of individuals, even in private life, are frequently 
marked with a moft fanguinary charaftef, while vice, in the great 
and powerful, as frequently breaks fqrth in deeds of public an4 
aggravated enormity, can no more be kept under pntroul by the 
mild, the humane, but tardy, policy eUablilhed in European coun¬ 
tries, than Europe will ever fubmit to be governed by the defpotic 
maxims that prevail in moft Afiatic governments. It may wfth 
^uth be affirmed, that the natives of the Britilh Eaft-India fettlc- 
mehts are the happieft fubjedls in the whole extent of Afia, at leali 
fince the overthrow of the mild and patriarchal government of the 
ancient Hindoo ^mperors. 
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particular editions, and the place where they 
were printed. Such authentic tranflations as 
I have confulted I ftiall ingenuoufly give; for, 
in tny opinion, ulefql knowledge is not to be 
defpifed, from whatfoever quarter it can be 
obtained. The lift thus fubjoined may be of 
fervice to others in the purfuit of fimilar ftu- 
dies i and, by thofe who are acquainted with 
the value of fome of the volumes enumerated, 
and the great fcarcity of others, may, poflibly, 
be confidered as altogether compofing no con¬ 
temptible colledion of Asiatic History and 
,Antiquities. 

From a furvey of the extenfive preparations 
made by me for completing the History of 
Hindostan, the reader muft perceive that 
what I now offer to the patronage of the pub¬ 
lic will not be the produftion of a few leifure 
hours, but of many years of contemplation 
and ftudy; or, to fpcak more truly, the in- 
ceffant labour of a life, of which, fome por¬ 
tion of the fleeting moments hath already been 
fuffered to elapfe unimproved; of a life 
which may poflibly be fliortened by the toil 
of compofing, if not embittered by the con- 
fequences of the expenfe incurred in pub- 
lilhing, fo hazardous a work. I cannot there¬ 
fore conclude this Addrefs by faying, with my 

deceafed 
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deceafed friend Dr. Johnfon, that I difmifs 
this introduftory volume with ** frigid tran¬ 
quillity fince I have much to apprehend from 
CENSURE, and fomewhat p hope from appro¬ 
bation. 


A 
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ELUCIDATION of this WORK. 


In the GfioGRAPHiCAL Dissertations, the 
books referred to, and occafionaHy com¬ 
pared, are the following: 

Ptolomaei Geographia, Bertii, yi/w l6i'8 

Ktr^abonis Gcographia, folio — BaJiL 1549 

Plinii’Naturalis Hiftoria, yi/w — — Aldi* 1549 

Cellarii GeogrSphia, atom, quarto — Cantab. 170^ 
Dionyfii Orbis Defcnptio, o^avo Londini^ 1688 

Varenii Geographia Gen. oSlavo Cantab. 1712 

Bocharti Sacra Geogi'aphia; feu, Phaleg. Frankfort^ 1674 
Bocharti Sacra Geographia; feu, Canaan, Frankfort^ 1681 
Abul Fazil’s Defcription of the Indian Subah’s in the 
third volame of the Ayeen Akberv, 3 vol. 
quarto ^ ■ mm Calcutta'^ 1784 

Abulfedse Chorafmiae et Mawaralnahrae Oefcriptio, 

Ediiore John Greaves^ ~ Lond* 1650 

Antiquite Geographique dc Plnde, par M, D^Anville, 

quarts ^ PariSf 1775 

£clair« 
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EclairciiTemens Geographtques fur la Carte de Tlnde, 

par Mr. D^Anville, —- Paris^ 175J 

Geographise Veteris Scriptores Graeci Minores, per 

John Hudfon, 4 vol. aSfavo —• Oxofi* 1712 

Arriani Pcriplus Maris Erythaei ~ — Oxon. 1698 

Memoir of a Map of Hindoftaii) by Major Rennell) 

quarto — — — Lond^ 1788 

Memoir of ditto, corrected and enlarged, quarto y Lond^ 1791 
Short Hiftory of Afia, by Sir William Jones, prefixed 

to the Life of Nadir Shah, oSdavo — Lond 1773 

TCo complete this colIeSiion of Indian Geography was wanting 
the Nubian Geography^ by the Shariff Edrift^ whichy unfortu^ 
nately^ no rejearch of mine could procure. 

Books of Oriental and Hiftorical Antiquities 
relative to the Egyptians and Ethio¬ 
pians. 

Athanafii Kircheri QEdipus -Egyptiacus, 2 tom. 

folio — —. —. RomeOy 165! 

Ludolfi Hiiloria Ethiopica, folio •— Frankfort^ i68i 
LudolS ad Hift. Ethiop. Comment, Frankfort^ 1691 

Murtardi’s Hiftory of the Pyramids of Egypt, tranflated 

from the Arabic, by M. Vatier, duodecimoy Lond. 1762 
Abulfcdae Deferiptio Egypt!, Arab et Lat. Gottenburgy 1776 
Profeflbr Greaves on the Pyramids, oSlavoy Lond. 1737 
Recherches Philofophiques fur les Egyptiens et les 

Chinoifes, par M. de P***, 2 tom, oGavoy Amft. 1773 
Fignorii Mensa IsiACA, quarto — Amjielodamiy 1669 
HorapoUinis Hieroglyphica -i- 1600 

Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, with the beau- 
tiful illuftratlve engravings, yi/rV — Parisy 
^AbdoIlatiff'$ Egyp^ by Profeflbr White, eOavoy 1789 

Perisontf 
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Periaonli Babylon, etEgypt. Origine$, SvoyLugct. Bat* ijii 
Letters of M. Volney, on Egypt and Syria, 2 vqI. 

c^avo — — Lond* 1788 

Letters of M. Savary on Egypt, 2 vol. c^avoy Land. 1787 

Books elucidatory of Hebrew, Phceni- 
ciAN, Chaldaic, and Arabian, Anti¬ 
quities. 

Waltoni Biblia Polyglotta, containing the Jew- 

ifli Targums, &c. 8 vol. folio — Lond. i66a 

Mischna, editore Surenhufio, 6 vo\.fol!oy Amfielodamiy 1698 
Abarbanel in Pentateuchum,— Hanovery 17iq 
G rabe’s Septuagint, 4 vol. folio — Oxon. 1707 

Jofephi Antiquitates Judaicae, 2 vol. folioy Oxon* 1720- 

Philonis Judgei Opera, yj/w — Allobrogumy 1613 
Stanley’s Chaldaic Philofophy, folio — Lond* i6ij{ 

Patricii Oracula Zoroaftri, folio ^ — 1593 

Bafnage’s Continuation of Jofephus’s Hiftory of the 

Jews, folio — —. — Lond* 1708 

Concordantioe, Auftore M. de Calafio, '^vo\folioy Lond* 1747 
Schindler’s Lexicon, Hebrew, Syriac, hz.folioyHanov* i6i:^ 
Kennicott on the Hebrew Text, 2 vol. o 5 iavoy Oxon* 1753 
Calmet’s Antiquities, Sacred and ^vohntyquartOy Lond* 1727 
Allix’s Judgement of the ancient Jewifli Church againft 

the Unitarians, o^avo — — Lond* 1699 

Dr. Wotton on the Rabbinical Traditions, 2 vol. 

o£iavo Lond* 17x8 

Calmet’s Great Hebraic Dictionary, 3 \o\*foUoy Lond* 1732 
Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 3 vol. quartoy Oxon* 1672 

Patrick onGenefis,&c. 9 vol. quarto — Lond* 169$ 

Buxtorfi Synagoga Judaica, duodecimo — Baftl* 1615 

Lowth on the Prophets, 4 vol. quarto i— Lond*^ 1714 

Poll Synopfis, 5 vol. folio — — Lond* 1699 

Jtprrey’s Liber Jobi, Heb. ct Lat% c^avo — L^nd* 

Spencer 
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Spencer de Legibus Hebraeorum, — Cafitab. 1685 

Jennings’s Jewifli Antiquities, 2 voh oSiavo — 1766 

Monumenta Antiquillimae Hiftorire Arabum, per 

Schultens — — Gottenhu^gy I7J4 

Lc Roque’s Tranflation of Abulfeda’s Arabia, duode- 

cimo — r— Lortdn 1718 

liC Roque’s Account of Arabian Cuitoms and -Man¬ 
ners, duodecmo — Land. 1732 

Sale’s Alcoran, 2 vo\. o 5 iavo — Lond, 1734, 

Sir William Jones’s Diffcrtation on the Ancient Ara¬ 
bians,’in the fccond volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. 

Sanchoniatho’s Phcenician Hiftory, by Bifliop Cum¬ 
berland, o^avo — — Land. 17 20 

Berofus et Manetho, apud Eufebium, — BaftL 1542 
Selden de Diis Syriis, o^avo —- — Leyden^ 1629 

Biihop Cumberland’s Origincs Gent. Antiquiflimie, 

oSlavo ^ — — Lond. 1724 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae, quarto — Land. 1680 

In defcriblng the Perfian, Egyptian, and Gre¬ 
cian, Mysteries, and comparing them with 
thofe, which, I have endeavoured to demon- 
ftrate, were firft pradifed in the Cavern- 
Temples OF India, the following books 
and treatifes are occafionally referred to; 

Platonis Opera, 2 voU folio —• Frankfort^ 1602 

Apuleii Opera, 2 vol. odiavo — Edit. Bipontiy 1788 
Jamblicus de Myfteriis, y^/zV, Edit. GaU^ Oxon. 1688 
Taylor’s Proclus, 2 vol. quarto •— — Lond. 1788 

Plutarch de I fide et Oliridc, Edit^ Squire^ odia^o^ 
Cantab, no date. 

Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum, duodeeimo^ Cantab. 16^5 

MacrobiT 
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Macrobii Opera, edit. Gronovii^ o£lavOj Lugd. Bat. tSyOj 
Celfus apud Origen. contra Celfum, quarto^ Cantab* 1658 

Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, 2 vol, oSiavo^ — 1757 

Warburton’s Divine Legation, 5 vol. o 5 iavoy Lond. 1765 
Cud worth’s Intelleftual Syftem, 2 vol. ^to. Edit. Birch. 17^3 
Abul Fazil’s Treatifes on the Brahmin Char Ashe- 
PwUM, or Degrees of Probation, and the various 
PoojAS and Purifications of the Hindoos, in 
the Ayeen Akbery, vol. 3. 

Mr. Hoi well on the Fafts and Feftivals and the Me- 

tempfychofis of the Hindoos, 2 vol. %voy Lond. 1766 
Mountfaucon and Banler on the fevere Rites of Initia¬ 
tion into the Myfteries of Mithras, in their 
refpe( 9 :ive works cited before. 

Mr. Forfter’s Sketches of the Mythology and Cuf- 

toms of the Hindoos, o^avo — Lond. 1785 

Mr, Cranford’s Sketches on the fame fubje<Sf, oSiavoj 

firjl edition —• Lond. 179.O 

Various Trails of Buxtorf and Abarbanel, on the 

Jewifh Purifications, quarto — Baftly 1662 

With an enumeration of other authors, referred to ii\ 
Christian Theology, I fhall not trouble the reader — 
they are numerous, and in general accurately cited in the 
notes. 

Books illuftrative of the Antiquities of Per¬ 
sia, India, Tartary, China, and Ja¬ 
pan. 

Veterum Persarum Religionis Historia, 

Auftore Thomas Hyde, edit, fecund. 4/a, Oxon. 1760 
Bhagvat-Geeta, quant — Lmd, 1785 

Ayeen Akbery, 3 vol. quartt — Cakattat 1783 
Halbed’s Code 07 GeNtoo Laws, ju<7r/i7, Lond. 1776 
Sacontaia, quartt — -- Lend. 1786 

Heetopadess 
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HebtopAdes> o^avo — — Sathy 1787 

Asiatic Researches^ t voL quarto^ Calcutta^ 1788 90 

Asiatic Miscellany, quarto — Ibid, 1785 

New Asiatic Miscellany, 2 vol. quartOy Ibid, 1789 
Kcmpfer^s Hiftoryof Japan, 2 tom, folioy Land, 1728 
Kemper’s Amornitates Exc'ticae, 7. vo\, quartOy Lejng, 1712 
MountfauconTAntiqnite Explique, \^iom,folioy Parisy 1719 
Le Compte’s Memoirs of China, — Land, 1698 

Father Du Halde’s Hlft, of China, 4 voL \7moy Lond, 1741 
Martinii Martini Sinica Hiftoria, \%mOy Amjielodamiy 1659 
Ancient Accounts (/. e, Anciennes Relations) of India 

and China, by M. Renaudot — Lond, 1733 

Lettres Edifiantes ct Curieufes, 8 tom. duodecimoy Parisy 1717 
Chronologia Scythica Vetus, Opera T. S. Bayer, in 
Academias Commentariis Scientiarum Imperial. 
Petropolitan, 3 tom. — — 1732 

MemorijB Scythicre, ad Alexandrum Magnum — Ibid* 
Elementa Literat. Brahmanicae, Tangutanae, Mungali- 

cae,* — — • — — Ibid. 

Webb’s Antiquities of China, — Lond. 1678 

Lettres Chinoifes, Indiennes, etTartares, a Monfxeur 

Paw — — — Lond. 1766 

Mr. Richardfon’s Diffcrtation on the Languages, Li- 
terature, and Manners, of Eaftern Nations, 
oSfavo ^ — — — Oxon. 1778 

BiBLioTHEquE Orientale, par M. D. Herbelot, 

folio — — Maejirichty 1776 

Bryant’s Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, 3 vol. 

quarto — — Lond. 1774 

Earner’s Mythol.explainedby Hiftory, 4V0I.8W, Lond, 1730 

Dr. 

♦ I found thefc three Treatifes of Bayer, detached from tlie 
original work in which they were publilhed, fortunately bound up 
together in a Perfian book, which formerly was the property of 
Pr. Lort: they are equally curious and profound. 
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Dr. Mufgrave^s Diflcrtations on the Grecian A^ytho- 

logy, olfavo —‘ ^ Lond, 1728 

The Diflertations of Sir W. Jones, in the fecond vo¬ 
lume of Afiatic Rcfearches, concerning the an¬ 
cient Inhabitants of thefe refpediive Empires. 

The Diflertation of the fame Author, in the firft vo¬ 
lume of that prodiuStion, on the Gods of Greece, 

Italy, and India. 

Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M. Sonncrat, 2 vol. 

quarto — ~ Paris^ 1782 

Voyage en Arabia et Indes, par M. Niebuhr, 4 vol. 

quarto •— — Amjlerdam^ l}8o 

M.Anquetil du Perron Zend Avefta, 3 tom. 4/^, Paris^ ^ 7 ?! 
D’Hancarville’s Recherches fur POrigine des Arts 
de la Grece, et fur les Monumens Antiques de 
rinde, dcla Perfe, &c. 3 tom. quartOy Lond. 1785 
Parfons’s Remains of Japhet, quarto — Lond* ij6y 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by Percy, Lond, 1770 

Archaeologia, vol* vii. quarto —• Lond. 1785 


In the extenfive range which I have found it 
neceflary to take in Oriental Astrono¬ 
my, the following books have been my 
principal guide: 


Ulug Begii Tabulae Stellarum Fixarilm, tranllated, 
from the Perfian into Latin, by Dr. Hyde, 
quarto — — Oxon. 1665 

Mohammedis Tizint Tabulae Stellarum Fixarum, Ara- 

bice et Latine, cura Hyde —- — Ibid* 

Abul Fazil’s Treatifeon the Hindoo Aftronomy,in 
the third volume of the Ayeen Akbery, 
quarto — ~ Calcutta^ 1785 

Vol. L F Si^ 
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Sir William Jones, on the Aftronomy of the Hindoos, 
in the fecond volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches. 

Mr. Davis, on thei^ Aftronomical Computations, 

Calcuttay 1785 

Alfragani Elementa Aftronomica, Arabice et Latine, 

Opera Jacobi Golii, quarto — Amft. 1669 
Traite de TAftronomie Indienne et Orientale, par M. 

Bailly, quarto — ParUy 1787 

Hiftoire de rAftronomie Anclenne, par M. Bailly, 

quarto — ~ ParU^ 1781 

Aftronomie, par M. De la Lande, 4 tom. quarto^ Parisj 1790 
Abrege d’Aftronomic, by the fame — Amflerdarn^ 1774 
Coftard’s Letters on the Rife and Progrefs of Aftro¬ 
nomy among the Ancients, — Lond. 1746 

Coftard, on the Aftronomy of the Chaldseans, oSiavo^ 

Oscon. 1748 

Coftard’s General Hiftory of Aftronomy, including 

that of the Arabians, quarto — Lond^ 1777 
Newto/ii Principia Philofophiae, quarto — Cantabs 1726 
Dr. Rutherforth’s Syftem of Natural Philofophy, but 
particularly the Aftronomical Sedion, 2 vol. 
quarto — — Cambridge^ *74^ 

Dr. Rutherforth’s Propofitiones Aftronom. in Inft. 

Phyfic, quarto — — Cantab. 1755 

Mr. Playfair, on the Aftronomy of the Brahmins, in 
the firft volume of the Tranfadlions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Edinb. 1790 

The various Aftronomical Papers, difperfed throughout 
the Philofophical Tranfaflions, abridged, 9 vol. 
quarto — — _ Lond. 1756 

Flamftead’s Atlas Celestis,^//^ — Lond. 1781 
Gregory’s Elements of Phyfical and Geometrical Af¬ 
tronomy, including Halley’s Synopfis of Co¬ 
mets, oStavOy 2 vol. — — Lond, 1726 

GalTendi 
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Gaffendi Inftitutio Aftronomica, — Lond. 1653 

In Chronology, the Sifter-Science of As¬ 
tronomy, the books principally con- 
fulted are, 

Syncclli Chronographia, folio — —- Paris^ 1652 

Eufebii Chronicon, the Latin vcrfion, by Jerome, 

folio — — — Amjl, 1658 

Chronicon Pafchale, — — Parh^ 1688 

Scaligerde Emendatioiie Temporum,/i7//i?, Lttgd, Bat. 1752 
Dodwell de Cyclis, quarto — — Oxon, 1702 

Annales Uflieri,/^//^; ■— — Lond* 1610 

Jackfon’s Chronological Antiquities, 3 vol. 4^^, Lond. 1752 
* Kennedy’s Scriptural Chronology, — Lond. 1762 

Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, — Lond. 1728 

Blair’s Chronology of the World, — Lond. 1790 

Sir William Jones’s Diflertation on the Chronology 
of the Hindoos, and the Supplement to that 
Chronology, in the fecond volume of the Asi¬ 
atic Researches. 

Claflical, Oriental, and European, Histori¬ 
ans, and mtfcellaneous Writers, princi¬ 
pally cited in the History itself. 

Herodoti Hiftoria, cum Ctefiae Indicis, folio^ edit. 

Henrici Stephani — — 159 ^ 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Hifl:orica,y 2 ?//V, Rhodomanij 1604 
Arriani Expeditio Alexandri et Hiftoria Indica, edit. 

Gronovii — — Lugd. Bat, 1734 

Quinti CuRTii de Rebus Alexandri, Freinjh. 1670 

Philoftrati Opera, folio — — P'aris^ 1608 

Mirkhond Hiftoria Priorum Regum Perfarum, 

Pcrfice et Latino, quarto ~ — Viennee^ 1782 
F 2 Juftini 
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Juftini Hiftoriai Variorum, odavo — Ludg. Bat. 17x9 
Plutarchi Opera, 2'vol. folio — Frankfort^ 162O 

Ammiani Marcellini Hiftoria, folio — Ludg. Bat. 1693 
MafFeii Hxstoria lNDiCA,yi//«7 — Jmjielodami^ 1589 
Taciti Annal. Variorum, octavo — Ludg. Bat. 1685 

Livii Romanae Hiftoriae, — Frankfort.^ 1588 

Abulfaragii Hiftoria Dynaftiarum, Arabice et 

Latine, Pocockli, quarto — Oxon. 1663 
Abulfaragii Specimen Hift. Arab. Opera Po- 

cockii, quarto —- Oxon. 1659 

Elmacini (al Makin) Hift. Saracenica, Latine red- 

dita Studio Erpenii, quarto — Ludg, Bat. 1625 
Abulfed^ Annales Muflemici, Arabice et Latine, 

Opera Jacobi Reilkii, i and atom. Hafnia^ 1789 
Abulfedas Annales Muflemici, Arabice et Latine, ♦ 

voL 3 ejufdem Opera - Hafniay 1791 

Tarikh Ferishtah, a Perfian manufeript. 

Dow’s Tranflation of Fcrifhtah’s Indian Hiftory, 3 vol. 

quartoj 2d edit. —- — Lond, 177^ 

Dow’s Tranflation of Manuferipts, forming a Continu¬ 
ation of the Indian Hiftory, from the Death of 
Akber to the Death of Aurungzeb, Lond. 1627 
Abulgazi Bahadur Khan’s Hiftoire Genealogique 

des Tar tares, o5lavQ Leyden^ 1726 

Genealogical Hift. of the Tartars,* 2*ve>l. ivo^ Lond. 1730 
Abulfed^ Vita Mohamincdis, Studio Johannis 

Gagnier, — — Oxon. 1723 

Sheriffeddik, An Ybzdi’s Life of Timur Bee, 
fifft tranflated from the Perfian into French by 
M. Petlc le Croix, lyol.o^avo — Lond. 1723 

M. Petit 

• This latter publication is more frequently referred to by me 
than the former, which I was not able to obtain till this fpring. 
They are both very fcarce, and the reader will find a large account 
of the work itfelf in my Letter to the Diredors of 1790. 
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M. Petit le Croix Hift. of Gengis-Khan, o^avo^ Lond. 1722 
JMirkhond’s Hiflrory of Perfia, by Texeira, %vq^ Lond. 1715 
Dr. White’s Inftitutes of "Fimur, Perfian and Englifli, 

quarto Oxon. 1783 

Ahmed Arabfaidae (Ahmed Arabfliah) Vitse, ct Rerutn 
Geftarum Timuri, Hift. Arabice et Latine, 

Opera S. N. R'langer, 3 vo). quarto^ Leovardia^ 1767 
Sir William Jones’s Hiftory of Nadir Shah, 8 z/<7, Land. 1773 
Mr. Frafer’s Hiftory of Nadir Shah, o^avo^ Lond. 

The Domeftic Hiftory of Hindoftan, during the Reigns 
of Jehaungeer, Shahjehaun, and Aurungzcb, 
compofed from authentic Perfian manuferipts, 
by Mr. Gladwin, quarto — Calcutta^ 1788 
Manouchi’s Hiftory of the iMogul Empire, by Father 

Catrou, c5lavQ — ^ .p— Lond. 1709 

Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftorical Difquifition concerning 

Ancient India, quarto — Lond. 1791 

The Portugueze Afia, 3 vol. o^avo — Lond* 1695. 

Prldeaux’s Conneilions, 4 vol. oSlavo^ ()th edit. Lond. 1775 
Shuckford’s Conne6lions of Sacred and Profane Hif¬ 
tory, 3 vol. oSiavo —- Lond. 1728 

Hiftoire Philofophiquc et Politique des Indes, par 

Abbe Raynal, 3 tom. quarto — Genevay 1775 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, 

Lond. 1775 

De Guignes, Hiftoire des Huns, des Tarcs, &c. &c. 

5 tom. o^avo — —• Parisy 1756 

Les Six Voyages de M. Jean Baptifte Tavernier, en 

Turq. en Perf. et aux lad. 6 tom. qiiartOy Roueny 1713 
Thevenot’s Travels into the Levant, folio — Lond. 1687 
Bernier’s Memoirs of the Mogul Empire, inferted in 
the Harleian Colle<ftion of Voyages, 2 voU 

folio * . .. ■' ” Lond. 1745 

Knollcs’ Hiftory of the Turks, 2 voK o3Javo —r 1704, 
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The Travels of Cofmas Iftdicopleuftes, in the iixth 

Century, apud Topograph. Chriftiaru Paris, 1706 
The Travels of Ratbi Benjamin, in the I2th Century, 

oSfavo — - - Lond. ^750 

The Travels in India of Marco Polo, in the 13th Cen¬ 
tury, inferted in Campbell’s Edition of Har¬ 
ris’s Voyages, 2 vohfolio — Londu 1748 

Kempfer’s Hiftory of Japan, 2 vol. folio ~ 1730 

Profeflbr Ockley’s Hiftory of the Saracens^ 2 vol. 

o 5 iavo — Camb. 1757 

Prince Cantemir’s Hiftory of the Ottoman Empire, 

piiQ . Lond. 1756 

Sir Thomas Herbert’s Travels in Perfia and India, 

Lond, 1634 

Sir John Chardin’s Travels in Perfia, 2 vol. %vo, Lond, 1720 
Orme’s Hiftory of MiliAry Tranfadiions in Hindoftan, 

2 vol. quarto, 2d, edit. — Lond, 1778 

Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurrcem, by Mr. Gladwin, 

oSlavo —— Calcutta, 1788 

Cambridge’s War ill India, —— Lond, 1762 

Memoirs of Eradut Khan, a Nobleman of Hindoftan, 
containing Interefting Anecdotes of the Em¬ 
perors Aiirungzeb, Shah Aulum, and Jehaunder 
Shah, by Captain Jonathan Scott, quarto, Lond, 1786 
Orme’s Fliftorical Fragments, 0(^avo — Lond, 1784 
Mr. Hamilton’s Hiftory of the Robilla Afghans, 

o^avo —• Lond, 1788 

Holvvell’s Interefting Hiftorical Events, 2 vol. o^avo, 

Land, 1766 

Grofe’s Voyage to the Eaft Indies, 2 vol. oSiavh, Lond, 1772 
Travels into the Eaft Indies, by John Albert de Man- 

delfloe, quarto — Lond, 1662 
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Addenda, relative to the Maps and En* 
CRAVINGS, with which the two firft Vo¬ 
lumes of Indian Antiquities are decorated, 
refpe£l:fully addrefled to the Patrons and 
Encouragers of this Work. 

WHEN, in the year 1790, I firft laid be¬ 
fore the public propofals for the enfuing Hif- 
tory of Hindoftan, my intention was to adorn 
the work with only an occafional map, illuf- 
trative of its ancient and its modern geogra¬ 
phy. At the fame time, induced folely by 
the confideration of making it more generally 
ufeful, I intended and hoped to have com- 
preffed the vaft mafs of events, tranfadled 
during the period of at leaft three thoufand 
years, into the fmali compafs of three o£tavo 
volumes, with aconcile introductory diflerta- 
tion on the geography, the theology, and the 
laws and cuftoms, of the Hindoos, prefixed to 
eaeh volume. Under the influence of the 
fame impreflions, I fixed the price of fub- 
feription for the undertaking at the mode¬ 
rate fum of One Guinea. In vain, how- 
everi did I attempt to execute the work upon 
that con^r^Cled and economical plan. I foon 

F 4 found 
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found that the brevity intended to have been 
adopted was totally incompatible with the 
various, the extenfive, and important, fubjedts, 
which* I had undertaken to elucidate; and 
that, had I ftridly adhered to the literal tenor 
of the original propofals, the unavoidable 
confequence muft have been, that an additio¬ 
nal and ten-fold obfcurity would have veiled 
fubjefts, already of themfelves fufficiently dark 
and intricate. Dr. Johnfon’s defcription of 
the fublime genius of Shakefpear, who, like 
the Indian Brahmins, foared far above vulgar 
conceptions and the received traditions of 
mankind, feemed, to me, very applicable to 
the genius of Sanfcieet Hiftory. 

Existence fees it fpurn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toils after it in vain. 

Upon explaining to my friends the dif- 
agreeable dilemma in which I had been 
plunged, by my defire to accommodate them 
with a work in which economy and utility 
Ilioiild be united, it w^as their decided opinion, 
that the original plan was too contracted, and 
the propofed price of the production far in¬ 
ferior to the importance of the fubjeCt; that 
peripic'jity ought not to be facrificed to un- 
necefl'ary brevity i and that, while books made 

ufe 
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ufe of in the elucidation only of this work 
were vended at the high prices of five, ten, 
«nd fifteen, guineas, the price of the work 
itfelf ought to bear fome proportion to the 
expenfes incurred during its progrefs to com¬ 
pletion. — In conlequence of this advice, 
I enlarged the original plan, and finding, 
on a fubjedl fo novel, yet fo interefling, as 
the mythology of Hindoftan, that abftrule 
but intcrefting topics continually rofe for ex¬ 
planation, which greatly interrupted the pro¬ 
grefs of the hiftorical detail, I determined to 
amplify the introdudlory portion of the work, 
and write diftindl diflertations upon the geo~ 
graphy^ religion^ laws^ and literature^ of the 
Hindoos, into the body of which all extrane¬ 
ous matter of that kind, diftinfl from the re¬ 
gular hiftory, but by no means unconnefted 
with it, might be thrown, and which might 
be occafionally and eafily referred to. But 
here a new and moft perplexing difficulty arofe; 
while I daily advanced more deeply into the 
OCEAN of Hindoo mythology and fciences, 
fubjedls fo uncommon, and indeed, in fome 
inftances, fo improbable, fucceffively prelTed 
for difeuffion, that the force, of language 
could not fully elucidate them, nor the moft 
foleran atteftations of the moft authentic tra¬ 
vellers 
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vellers give then? the ilamp of eredibilitjr. I 

was therefore, to illnftrate the ideas J v/itlje 4 
to convey, compelled to have recourfe to thg 
power of another fciencc, and Etigraving caitte 
in aid of her filler Mphology. 

The curiolity of the reader, it was fup,- 
pofed, would be, doubtlefs, inflamed to conf 
template that ftupendous b.uft of the triple 
deity of India, in the cavern of Elephanta, 
which forms the frontifpiece, and of which, 
according to the mofl: accurate delineator, 
iNiebuhr,* the height Is thirteen feet; the 
length of the centre face, alone, is five feet; 
while the breadth, hetween the Iho aiders, ex¬ 
pands to the .enormous ao^ount of near twenty 
feet. Even the relation of thefe diraenfions, 
in company, particularly, of thofe of the 
iftupeadous eretfious by Sultan Akber, at Se- 

cundra, 

^ The ,palm of fuj-xjrior accuracy is„ on all hands, Qcdcd to 
this.celebrated traveller. Even the ornaments of the caps on 
head of this triple deity are minutely delineated. This i.) furcly 
an argument greatly in favour of the authenticity of the plates by 
>3ic.b;ihr,; though the.general appearance, both of the caps and the 
bttft, here.reprefented, materially varies from that exhibited in the 
feventh volume of the Arciia^ologia, and in the .large plate lately 
publiflied, in this country, by Mr. Forbes. From a furvey of the 
engraving in the Arclia;ologia, one would tJiiuk,that, by the centre, 
a female.figure was intended to be reprefented. In my account of* 
this coloilal bud, .1 have myfelfadhered as ftridlly to the written re¬ 
lation of the Swedllh traveller as my engraver has to the d(ifign of 
it in bis expenfive volumes. 
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cundra, near Agra, and#thofe of the walls 
of the-grand pagoda of Seringham, which arc 
four miles in circumference, has often fub- 
jefted me to the fmile of farcafm and the fuif- 
picion of credulityi but we are not to judge 
of Oriental architecture by the models of ^Eu¬ 
rope, in which, as in ancient Greece, beauty 
rather than magnificence is fludied. It was 
natural for thofe, who thought the Deity beft 
reprefented, as I have elfewhere obferved, 
by gigantic fculptures and mafly fymbols, 
to fabricate their images in conformity to 
their magnified conceptions in theological 
concerns, and to ereCt the vaft edifice of di- 
menfions proportionate to the auguft form 
of the Divinity. 

In an ancient Saftra, or commentary upon 
the Vedas, tranflated by Colonel Dow’s pun- 
deet, there is a paflage which ftrikingly de- 
monftrates the fublime, but grofs, conceptions 
entertained by the Indians, concerning the 
Deity, which, probably, contributed to give 
their immenfe elevation and magnitude to 
the facred fabrics of Hindoftan. " Brahme, 
that is, the fupreme God, from whom Brahma 
is only an emanation, exifted from all eternity, 
in a form of infinite dimenfions. When it 
pleafed him to create the world, he faid. 

Rise 
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Rise up, O Brahma! — Immediately a 
ipirit, of the colour of flame, ilTued from 
the Deity, having four heads and four hands,” 
emblematical, 1 prefume, of the four ele¬ 
ments and the four quarters of the world. 
** Brahma gazing round, and feeing nothing 
but the immenfe image out of which he had 
proceeded, travelled for a thoufand years 
in the anxious endeavour to comprehend its 
dimenfions. But, after all iiis toil, he found 
his conceptions on that fubjedt as dark as 
before. Loft in amazement, Brahma gave 
over his journey. He fell proftrate, and 
praifed what he faw with his four mouths. 
The Almighty then, with a voice like ten 
thoufand thunders, was pleafed to fay, Thou 
haft done well, O Brahma, for thou canfi 
mt comprehend me!’’* 

The whole of the eleventh chapter of the 
Geeta is at once wonderfully fublime and 
pointedly illuftratave of their ideas of the Di¬ 
vine Being. There is alfo a paffage, written 
in the true romantic ftyle of Indian allego- 
rifts, which occurs in Sir William Jones's 
Difcourfe on the Chronology of the Hin¬ 
doos, 


• See Dow’s Introduction to Feriftita’s Hidory of Hindoftan, 
voL i* page 50> fecond c][uarto edition. 
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doos,* which difplays their conceptions on 
this point, and, being concife, fliall be’here 
inferted.— " A thoufand great ages (centuries) 
are a day of Brahma ; a thoufand fuch 
days are an Indian hour of Veeshnuj fix 
hundred thoufand fuch hours make a period 
of Rudra j and a million of Rudras, that 
is, as Sir William has reduced them to arith¬ 
metical calculation, two quadrillions five 
hundred and ninety-two thoufand trillions 
of lunar years, are but a second to the 
Supreme Being.” Under fuch awful imprefi- 
fions of the divine nature, who can be afto- 
nilhed* at the magnitude and extent of the 
temples erefted in honour of the Deity by 
the fuperftitious Indian ? 

But to return to the fubjedf more materially 
under confideration, which is that of the in- 
creafed expenfe of thefe volumes, in confe- 
quence of the engravings, without which, I 
muft again affirm, the principal objefts al¬ 
luded to in the courfe of writing them would 
be but faintly elucidated. By calling an eye 
upon the engraving of the grand pagoda, 
inferted in this volume, he will more eafily 
conceive their general form of conftru 61 ion, 
than it was poffible for me, by words, to in¬ 
form 


* Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. p. 115. 
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form him; and he will comprehend how eafy 
it may be for an edifice, not covered ‘in at 
the top, but containing, in its internal receffes, 
fmall chapels, as fhrines of the gods vene¬ 
rated within its walls, to be eredled of any 
proportions, however immenfe; while the 
fervour of that devotion, which originally 
planned, continued equally to animate, the 
Rajah, and his toiling fubjedls, to the comple¬ 
tion of the magnificent fabric. 

That a people, who, as they are repre- 
fented by the correct pen of .Mr. Orme, in 
the elegant preface to his Hiftory, (h udder at 
the fight of blood, and are, upon that ac¬ 
count, totally ignorant of the anatomy of the 
human body} that the timid and gentle Hin¬ 
doo, who, from his notion of the Metempfy- 
chofis, ** afflids himfelf at the death of a fly,” 
and who is, perhaps, ** the moft pufillani- 
mous and enervated inhabitant of the globe,” 
(hould once have profufely filed, in facrifice, 
the blood of biilht and horfes^ is a ftu- 
pendous phaenomenon in the hiftory of hu¬ 
man nature; it is, however, a folemn fad, 
and the reality of its exiftence, ifi very remote 
seras, is, I truft, fufficiently demonftratcd 
in the following pages. Without an engra¬ 
ving of Cali, the fable goddefs to whom 

human 
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human victims were occafionally facrificed,* a 
work of ^this kind mull: have been imper- 
fefi:} but of the only two portraits which^ 
ever faw of that deity, the one is exhibited 
in Mr. Hoi well’s Hiftorical Events, and the 
other in the firft volume of the Afiatic Re- 
fearches. Of thefe I wiflied rather to prelent 
the reader with the former, which was copied, 
by Mr. Holwell’s artift, from the walls of an 
ancient pagoda, and is the one moft de- 
fcriptive of her favage character and nefa¬ 
rious rites. But, as the venerable author is, 
to the great happinefs of a moll numerous 
and refpe<ftable circle of friends, Itill living, 
and as our opinions on the fubjeSl unfortu¬ 
nately clafli, I felt niyfelf very delicately 
fituated in regard to copying it, as I did not 
think proper to have it engraved without 
liis permiffion; and I could only produce it 
in proof of an hypothefis dijfierent from his 
own. From this dilemma, however, I was 
foon relieved, by the kindnefs of his liberal 
and obliging relation, William Birch, Efq, 
of Dean-Street; and the figure has been en¬ 
graved, on a contracted plate, with equal fide¬ 
lity and fpirit. 

That fuperftitious veneration for the Sun 
and Fire, which, in the earlieft ages, dilFufed 

itfelf 
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itfelf from ITr, of Chaldea, through all 
the Afiatic world, conftitutes too remarkable 
prominent a feature in the iteligion of 
HindoHan, not to be conrpicnoufly brought 
before the eye of the reader in an engraving 
explanatory of its myftic rites. The im¬ 
portant magnitude of the fubjerSl:, and the ex- 
tenfive prevalence of that fupei ftition, leem- 
ed, indeed, to demand from a writer on Orien¬ 
tal hiftory and antiquities more than common 
attention, and therefore the exertions of the 
- engraver have been called forth to furnilh my 
fubferibers with three plates elucidatory of that 
fplendid idolatry. Of all the diflertations 
on this curious worlhip, fince Di’. Hyde’s, 
in the Religion of the Ancient Perfians, 
(lands defervedly higheft in repute, and is 
equally fcarce as it is authentic, I have been 
obliged to that author for two of thole 
plates; the firft immediately illullrative of the 
Sabian fuperftition, copied from the tombs 
of the ancient fovereigns of Perlia, at Ista- 
KER, the ancient Perfepolis; the fecond ex¬ 
hibiting a fpacious fire-temple, with five 
lofy cupolas crowning the fummit of the 
dome, and with cavities pierced in their 
lides, to ferve as vents for thole columns of 
fmoke that for ever afeended from the grand 

altar; 
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laltar, erefled within. The former is exceed¬ 
ingly curious,. and has been borrowed by 
Mr. Bryant, as well as myfelf, in proof of 
obfervations which, in many points, muft be 
unavoidably fimilar in all inveftigations of 
Aiiatic mythology. The comparative parallel, 
however, of the feveral fyftems of theology 
adopted in the neighbouring nations of Alia, 
with thofe of India, illuftrated by engravings, 
has not been before attempted, in fo extenfive 
a degree, at leaft, in this country, as in the 
work now fubmitted, with becoming diffidence, 
to a candid public. 

. This curious engraving reprefents, as ex¬ 
plained on the plate itfelf, a Perfian monarch 
in a pofture of adoption before the great 
objeds of ancient Iranian devotion. The 
image of the afeending foul of the monarch, 
exhibited on the rock above, is a ftriking 
proof of the belief of the ancient Perlians 
in the iipmortality of the foul, and it ap¬ 
pears as if mounting up to that hallowed 
orb, in which, according to Dr. Hyde, in 
the fame book, the Perlians fuppofed the 
throne of the Deity to be fixed. Even if 
Sir William Jones, in his moft elaborate 
relearches into Oriental antiquity, had not 
difeovered to us that intwelting and impor- 
Voi. J, Q taut 
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tant fa^> that a dynafty of Hindoo princes, 
denominated MamMOJULv, a titje of Sanf* 
creet origin, fate upon the throne of Iran, 
or Perfia, before the acceflion of Cayuma- 
ras, whom the Tarik Mirkhond, and 
after that chronicle Sir William himfelf, in 
his Ihort Hiftory of Perfia, formerly afferted 
to have been the jirfi regular monarch of 
that empire j had not the fame indefatigable 
explorer of Afia told to aftpnilhed Europe, 

E *hat, of the ancient and venerable language 
F' Perfia, called the Zend, ** fix or feven 
9 i4s In. ten-w«e the fimi- 

larity of their devotion, in this refpeft, evi¬ 
denced in the daily and fcrupulous cele¬ 
bration, by the Hindis, of the Howm, or 
burnt facrifice; in the famous fe£ts of Sau- 
ra’s and Sagnica’s; and in the numerous 
Agnihotras, to this day kept blazing in 
Plindofian, but more efpecially at the cele¬ 
brated city of Benares j more than fufliciently 
decides, that a mofi familiar connection, in 
the earlicft periods, has fubfifted between the 
two iiations. 

If, in confequence of this religious vene-n 
ration of the Hindoos for the Sun and for 
Fjre, objiCls which were fo early and fo 
mnivtrfaliy deified through Afiaj if, on the 

furvey 
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furvey of thofe innumerable images, hiP- 
man, beftial, and compounded of both na¬ 
tures, which are fculptured in every facred 
cavern and painted in every pagoda of 
Hindoftan; I have, more than once, in the 
courfe of the Theological Diflertation, branded 
her fuperftitious fans with the name of Idol¬ 
aters, let not my meaning be roiftaken, 
nor my words mifreprefented. While I again 
affert that the unity of God is the prin¬ 
ciple. which forms the bafis of the pure, pri¬ 
maeval, fublime, theology of Brahma, as 
promulged by the great Vvasa, the Plato of 
India; while I allow that the folar fire is a 
noble fymbol of that divine, all-vivifying, 
all-pervading, energy that fupports and ani¬ 
mates creation; I may, furely, he permitted 
to affert that of India which is fo true of all 
other countries, — that, in every age, there 
liave not been wanting priefts, fufficiehtly art¬ 
ful and bafe, for venal purpofes, to veil thp 
awful truth from the eye of the multitude.— 
I may, furely, be allowed to infift upon what 
the theological hiftory of every nation fa¬ 
tally juftifies, that the Deity is too frequently 
forgotten in the contemplation of that very 
fymbol, which was, originally, intended to 
imprefs upon the devout foul the more imr* 
G 2 mediate 
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mediate ienfe of h& prefence, and that the 
image itfelf has often received the homage 
due to the Divinity reprefented. By the word 
idolater^ thus ufed, I would be underftood to 
mean the offence in its mildeft fignification j 
for he, who worfhips God before an idol, 
IS AN IDOLATER. When the Jews, in the 
defert, exalte^l on high the Apis of Egypt, 
they did not fuppofe that ftatue to be God 
himfelf, but to be animated by the foul of the 
Deity, and, through it, they addreffed their 
prayers to him, who, being a fpirit; muft 
neceffarily be degraded by all fymbolical repre- 
fentations whatfoever, whether in the heaven 
abovei in the earth beneath^ or in the waters 
under the earth. In this fenfe then the in¬ 
ferior tribes of Indians are idolaters j they 
regard, with idolatrous reverence, the Sun 
and Firej they reprefent, under a tln^ufand 
images, the attributes of God, and they bow 
down before them. It is my anxious wilh to 
foften down the phrafe, in fubmiffion to 
lyir. Haffings, who, near the period of the 
clofe of this volume, indulged me with a con¬ 
ference, of which I have only to lament 
that it did not take place foonerj a confe*- 
rbnce, during which, while my honeft ambi¬ 
tion was animated by the approbation of fo 

ablci 
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kbia a judge of Hindoo hiftory and literal 
ture, my judgment was improved, and the 
bounds of my knowledge of the Indian my¬ 
thology and fciences enlarged. From that 
gentleman’s obliging and communica* 

tion, I learne,d to entertain more juft concep* 
tious of the great Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
Veeftinu, and Seeva, and the ten Avatars, than 
any books could impart to me j and by him I 
was gratified with the fight of an expreffive 
and beautiful print, from which I hope, here¬ 
after, to obtain his permiflion to have an 
engraving taken, of a female Indian devotee 
projirate before the venerated flame. Recollect¬ 
ing, at the moment, a curious plate, which 
I had feen in Tavernier, of Yogee penitents 
under the great -banian-tree, of which fume, 
extended on the back^ were, apparently, adoring 
the Sun, I could not avoid repeating a paflage 
from the Heetopades, cited in the fecond 
volume of this Diflertation, and fo highly 
elucidatory of the fubjeft before us, “ The 
Sun ftiould be worjhipped on the back, the 
God of Fire upon the belly.” 

The third plate, allufive to the Solar 
Woi:(hip, is that very ftriking reprefentation 
of A SACRIFICE TO THE SuN, fculptured on 
a rock in the Thebais, which fo eminently 

' G 3 both 
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both corroborates and illhftr^fes what I have 
advanced, concerning the probable fpccics 
of worlhip anciently celebrated in the ft- 
cred caverns of Elephanta and Saifette.~ 
Concerning that valuable fragment of anti¬ 
quity, fo much has been already faid in the 
text, and fo accurate a defcription of it given, 
from M. Lucas and Mountfaucon, as well 
as from Savary, ocular witnefles of its ex- 
jftence, as to render any additional remarks 
upon it, in this place, impertinent and un- 
neceflary. 

In p'refenting my readers with an engra¬ 
ving of the Matse-Avatar, or firlf incar¬ 
nation of Veeflinu, in . a form compofed of 
Ttian and filh, I perform an atl of voluntary 
fupererogation, fince it is not immediately 
connedted with the fubjeft of this volume, 
and rriore properly belongs to the ancient 
Sanfereet HiHory of India. I have, however, 
in various places of this volume, fo pofi- 
tively allerted the atteflation, given in ancient 
Sanfereet treatiles, to the Mofaic dodkrine 
of a general deluge, that it is not Vrholly 
irrelevant to the Indian Antiquities, nor 
virill, 1 truft, be unacceptable to that portion 
etf my fubferibers,’ poflibly not a few, oh 
tlthofe account I infert it; thofe who, diicou- 

raged 
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or difgufted with the inoreadng bulk 
&nd cxpcnfe of this work, may withdraw 
their names from the future fupport of it. 
As it muft neceflarily appear again in its 
proper place, among the engravings of the 
other Avatars, they will be candid enough to 
confider this fpontaneous fubjeftion of my-^ 
felf to unnecelTary expenfe, at once as a 
mark of my grateful refpedt for their paft 
patronage, and as a proof that I am not ex¬ 
citing expedlations which I want integrity to 
fulfil or ability to gratify. As the engraving 
Itfelf is accompanied, in the pages immediately 
preceding its infection, with an account of 
the mythologic figures pourtrayed upon it, 
and as the whole muft be largely commented 
upon hereafter, it would be trcfpafling on 
the time of my readers, at prefent, to fay 
more on the fubjedt. Thofe of them, who, 
during the perufal of this volume, may keep 
their eye diredled toward the parent-country 
of mankind, will not fail, in the Matfe- 
Avatar, to recognife the Cannes, or Fifh- 
God, of the Babylonians, and the DAOdN 
of the Phoenicians; for of this very form, 
half man^ half Jifi, are both thefe deities 
defcribed; the former in Berofus,* the latter In 
G 4 Selden. 

* B«rofut, apad Ettfcbii Chromcon, p. 5. 
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^eldcn.* Indeed the very etymology of the 
term Dagon, more generally received among 
the commentators, forcibly corroborates this 
hypothefis, winch deduces the whole from 
patriarchal traditions, in future ages muti¬ 
lated; fince, according to Bochart, (for, the 
raciic.il is difpated,) it is derived from the, 
Hebrew' dag, a word fignifying fish. 

After the extenfive range taken by me on 
the fubjetfl: of ancient caverns and cavern- 
worihip in Aha, cipeci^lly of thofe near 
Bombay, it would have been an unpardon¬ 
able omiffion, not to have attempted to 
oblige the European reader with one glance, 
however traiifient and defective, of that of 
Elephanta, the glory of India and the won¬ 
der of Afia. The perspective view of 
Elephanta, here prefented to him, though 
copied after the beft fketch of it extant, is, 
indeed, of that imperfect kind; but it will 
ferve to exhibit, more clearly than any verbal 
defeription could avail, the form and arrange¬ 
ment of the Angular columns which adorn 
that auguft fubterranean temple, the work- 
manlhip and magnitude of the grand mytho- 
logic buft, and ftatues of other Indian gods, 
that is, deified Rajahs; and the general plan, 

upon 

* Seldin, De Diu Syriis, fyntag. a, cap. 5. 
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upon which that facred and gloomy recefs has 
heen excavated in the remoteft periods of an¬ 
tiquity. In imagination, he will naturally be 
led to wander through thole dark winding 
avenues, and, as he ranges the dreary Veran¬ 
das, he will, for a moment, be plunged in all 
the horrors of the terrified afpirant, deferibed 
fo feelingly by Apuleius and Dion Chry- 
foftome, who had thernfelves been initiated. 
There, doubtlefs, the whole flapendous dra¬ 
ma of the Indian theology was anciently per¬ 
formed and the grand machinery difplayed, 
while kings were the a6lors, and holy Brah¬ 
mins the admiring Ipeftators! There, doubt- 
lefs, the great god and prophet Ram has 
often fought over again his wonderful bat¬ 
tles with the giant Ravan; and Creelhna 
has often fported, as of old, upon the hal¬ 
lowed plains of Mathura. The ancient Sanf- 
crect hiflory of India is pourtrayed upon 
thofe walls. On a very recent and more 
accurate contemplation of its fculptures, finely 
engraved, a light, like that which broke 
in upon the initiated of old, has poured 
upon me, from amidft the deep obfeurity of 
that folemn retreat; and the Avatars,' de- 
feending from their ftations, feemed to fweep 
before me in all the majefty of their ancient 

grandeur. 
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grandeur. That portentous and terrifie 
holding the terrified infant, which has per^ 
plexed all the beholders, which has been 
miftaken for the judgment of Solomon, and 
was, by myfelf, fo naturally and, I truft< 
venially reprefented as, the deftroying Power 
of India, I am now convinced is no other 
than the tyrant Cans a, fovereign of Ma¬ 
thura in the eighth Avatar, thirfting for the 
blood of the infant Creeftina, who, it was 
predicted, (a prediftion afterward verified,) 
would dethrone and deftroy him : in confe- 
quence of which, he ordered all the male 
children born at that period to be deftroyed* 
He grafps the infant by the thigh, becaufe 
the enraged Canfa, as foon as he was born, 
ruftiihg to the apartment where his fup- 
pofed deftroyer was, according to my au¬ 
thor, Sonnerat, feized the affrighted babe by 
the legs, and, whirling it in that pofture 
through the air, would have dafhed out 
its brains againfl a ftone, in the face of its 
fuppofed mother j but that child was a fe- 
fnale fubftitute, born at the fame hour with 
Creeftina, and exchanged by the command 
of the divine child himfelf, who, with his 
very birth, enjoyed^the miraculous faculty 
of fpeech. By the fame immortal infant, 

the 
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tfre female changeling was preferved unhurt; 
for, though at a diftance, the power of 
(h'defhna operated fo far as to enable her 
to burft from the grafp of the over-thrown 
tyrant, and tower above him, in the air, 
majeftic goddefs moitb eight arms; a circum- 
ftance which ought not to excite the ridicule 
of the reader, fince, as I have elfewhere re- 
marked, the numerous heads and arms, that 
decorate the ftatiies of India, are only fymbols 
by which a rude nation intended to exprefs 
their ideas of fuperior wifdom and pre-emi¬ 
nent fortitude. 

The event of Creeflina’s birth, and the 
attempt to deftroy him, took place by night, 
and, therefore, the fhadowy mantle of dark- 
nefs, upon which mutilated figures of infants 
are engraved, (darknefs at once congenial 
with his crime and the feafon of its perpe¬ 
tration,) involves the tyrant's buftj the firing 
of death-heads marks the multitude of in¬ 
fants flaih by his favage mandate, and every 
objefl in the fculpture illuftrates the events 
of that Avatar. It is engraving for me with 
all the accuracy of delineation and fpirit that 
diftinguifties the original, and will appear 
among the Avatars. In thi^ particular %ure 
there is great difplay of genius and great 

energy 
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fettergy of expreffion j a tolerable cngrdVef# 
therefore, can fcarcely fail of executing# 
from fuch materials, a fatisfa6tory print. I 
muft-, however, forew^arn the reader* that, if, 
in the plates prefen ted to him, in a work of 
this kind, which are neceflarily taken from 
voyages, travels, and volumes, ancient them- 
felves, and allufive to remote antiquities, he 
experts to find any very fuperlative excel¬ 
lence, either in the defign or the execution, 
it is fcarcely poffible but he muft be difap- 
pointed. There are few travellers who en¬ 
joy the advantage of Sonnerat and Niebuhr, 
in carrying with them, at the expenfe of 
royal munificence, able draughtfm^nj fewer 
ftill, who, like Norden and Le Bruyn, are 
themfelves accomplilhed artifts.——Happy 
would it be for fcience were the cafe other- 
wife I In general, the precious fragments of 
antiquity are copied on the fpot from rude 
feulptures on rock, or half-defaced paintings 
in Eaftern temples, by travellers little ac¬ 
quainted either with the fculptor’s or the 
painter’s art. In mofe infiances, too, it is 
impoflible for the artifi to deviate from the 
exemplar before him, however defeftive in 
propriety, and however contrary to the efia- 
blifhed rules of his profefilon. So correff a 

FAC- 
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^AC-siMiLE, as may convey a juft conception 
of the object intended to be reprefcnted, is 
in general the utmoft that the reader cart 
reafonably expeft. Thefc refledtions are in¬ 
deed lefs immediately applicable to the figures 
in Elephanta than moft others in anti¬ 
quity, fince they are in general excellently 
defigrted j and, indeed, many of thofe figures 
are fculptured with fuch fpirit and expref- 
fion as muft aftonifli every fpedlator who 
confiders the remote period pf their forma¬ 
tion } and, if the ftatues, copied from Egyp¬ 
tian caverns, in Mr. Bruce’s Travels, be ge¬ 
nuine antiquities, wef fhall not long hefitate 
in propoiincing both to be the fabrication of 
the fame indefatigable race. What wonder- 
pus race that was, and from what primaeval 
country they diffufed themfelves over all Afia 
and the greateft part of Africa, the reader 
may form fome conjedlure, by perufing the 
latter part of the extended profpedtus, which 
precedes the Theological Diflertation. Mr. 
Bryant’s hypothefis, accounting for the great 
lirttilarity which prevails in the architedlure, 
fupernal and fubterraneous, of the tvyo coun¬ 
tries, (a fpecies of architedture which awes 
us alike with its mafty folidity and its ftupen- 
dous elevation,) is the only one upon which 

the 
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iJie difficulty can be explained. A view of 
VESTIBULE of the grand temple 6£ Den- 
derat the ancient Tentyra, (by miftake prihted 
Tcntara in the engraving,) which is defcribed 
by Pococke and others, is given orf the fame 
plate with the perfpediriv.e view of the Ele- 
phanta-cavern, as well becaufe, from being 
half-buried in the fands, it may, in forae de¬ 
gree, be ftyled fubterraneous, as becaufe it dify 
plays the hieroglyphics and mythologic Sculp¬ 
tures with which the columns and walls of 
the Egyptianlemples were covered. The for¬ 
mer are, indeed, loo minute to be accurately 
jdiftinguilhed j but, of tfee order and the num-» 
her of them, from that plate, a correct idea 
may be formed. What mull the temple itfelf 
have been, of which fo magnificent an edifice 
was only the vestibule? 

Conne6led with the caverns of India are 
two other fubjccls, concerning which I requeft 
the reader’a permiflioii fomewhat more expli¬ 
citly to deliver my fentiments. The firft re¬ 
gards that particular fpecies of worlhip fo 
predominant throughout Hindoftan, I mean 
that of the Ling am, or Phallus, of which 
the difgufting emblem is fo confpicuoufly pour- 
trayed in all the pagodas and facred caverns 
of India. Every reader, who at all reficfts, 

will 
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will be fenfible how difficult *tt muft be to 
write on fncb a fabje^ in words that may 
not offend even the eye of virgin innocence j 
of which clafs of readers, I truft, a few will 
honour thefe pages with a perufal. I have 
been as careful as poffible to fele^S: expreffions 
that may unfold my meaning without giving 
offence; and have, on that account, curtailed, 
even to obfcurity, my remarks on a fubjeft, 
of which, taken up in a phyfical and philo- 
fophical point of view, the full elucidation 
would require volumes} and upon which, in 
fad, not a few volumes have been written. I 
have, in the following pages, confidered that 
worlhip merely in a theological light} and, 
though I am not ignorant of a great deal 
which has been written, by Sonnerat and 
others, concerning the purity of morals and 
intention of the firft devotees of the lingara. 
In India, and the phallus, in Egypt, yet I can¬ 
not avoid thinl^ing, that the lefs faid in praile 
or vindication of it the better in European 
countries, where more pure and nobler con¬ 
ceptions of the great generative and creative 
fxrwert that formed the univerfe, happily pre¬ 
vail; where the inhabitants are not lulled in 
the infenlible apathy and divine abforption of 
the pious ^YpGEEs, and where the ebullition 

of 
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of licentious palBIon is not fo effeilually curb¬ 
ed by viands limple and innutritious as the 
rice and water of the abftraded and philofo- 
phical race of Brahma. Confidered in a 
theological point of view, and writing i^ 
a country profeffing Chriftianity, I truft, I 
have referred fo indecent a devotion -to its 
true fource, the turpitude of Ham, whole 
Cuthite progeny introduced it into Hindof- 
tan, together with other depravities, deftruc- 
tive of the pure primaeval religion of Shem, 
or the principles of the Veelhnu feft. Even 
thpfe, who ftrenuoufly contend for the un- 
fullied .morality of the firft inftitutors of the 
worlhip in queftion, will, doubtlefs, admit 
the truth of v/hat I have aflerted in this 
part of the work, concerning the adulte¬ 
ration of its original purity, fo evident in 
the proftitution of the women of the pa~ 
^odat and the indecencies pradifed in the 
byfterious rites of Bacchus, and the Bona 
Dea, at Rome. My objed, therefore, is 
to evince, that the brevity I 'have obferved, 
on a fubjed which, in a Treatife upon 
the Theology of Hindoftan, might natu¬ 
rally be expeded to engrofs a larger por¬ 
tion, has proceeded from choice, not from 
ignorance 6f the extenfivc and deeply-phyfi- 
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cal nature of the fubje£t, nor inattention to 
the prevailing manners of India. 

The other fnbjeft alluded to is that of the 
Metempfychofis, concerning which, and the 
myfterious rites of initiation in thofe caverns, 
ib much has been already obferved. 

It is the opinion of M. Niebuhr, inlerted 
in his chapter upon Elephanta, that a full 
examination of the antiquities of this ca¬ 
vern, its form and decorations, would not 
only throw great light upon the ancient hif- 
tofy of India itfelf, but upon the hiftory and 
theologic rites of other Afiatic nations. With 
this hope, and with the key fupplied me by 
Porphyry and Celfus, to unlock all the the¬ 
ological and philofophical myfteries anciently 
celebrated in caverns, I truft I have contri¬ 
buted fomewhat towards removing the veil 
of obfcurity, in which the hiftory, the rites, 
and defign, of that aftonifhing excavation 
has been fo long involved. That certain myf- 
terious rites were there celebrated has been 
proved, as far as analogy, in theological 
fentiments, and ftmilarity, in the fabrication 
of the caverns, with thofe in the mountains 
of Perfia and Upper Egypt, could- tend to 
eftabliOi the proof. For, to what purpofe 
was there the double entrance into them^ by 
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Northern and Southern gates, according 
to the Homeric defcription of the cave of 
the Nymphs, inferted in the fubfequent vo¬ 
lume, of which, the North entrance was 
that through which the foui, in its journey, 
of the Metempfyeholis, pafTed to the lower 
Spheres, while that to the South was facred 
to celeftials donej for what purpofe were 
intended the winding avenues, the high al« 
tars, the tanks for ablution, and the gloo** 
my interior recefles, but for the regular 
performance of limilar ceremoniesj and the 
arduous exercife of kindred virtues, , To 
place, however, the difputed point beyond 
all doubt, I have now to inform the reader 
of the following intelligence. More exten-* 
five inquiry, fince that portion of my book 
yrent to prefs, which afferted that limilar 
rites were performed in the Indian caverns, 
as were anciently celebrated in the myftiQ 
cell of Ofiris, the cave of Mithra, and the 
temple of Eleufis, has obtained for me au^ 
thentic information, that, at thit very day, 
fomething, yc/y much referabjing the ancient 
notion and pra^ice of purification in fa*^ 
cred cav^na« continues in vogue among the 
Uii^oQs in one of our own lettletnente* 
fix the ifi^d of Bombay, about two mUee 
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from the town, rifes a confiderable hill, call¬ 
ed Malabar-Hill, which, ftretching into the 
ocean, by its proje^ion, forms a kind of 
promontory. At the extreme point of thife 
hill, on the defcent towards the fea>ihore, 
there is a rock, ppon the furface of which 
there is a natural crevice which communi¬ 
cates with a cavity opening below, and ter¬ 
minating towards the fea. “ This place,” 
fays an author, to whofe printed account 
of it I was referred for corroborative evidence 
of its exiftence, “ is ufed by the Oentoos as 
a purification for their fins, which, they fay, 
is effefted by their going in ait the opening 
below, and emerging out of the cavity a- 
bove. This cavity feems too narrow for 
perfons of any corpulence to ifqueeze through j 
the ceremony, however, is in fuch high 
repute in the neighbouring countries, that 
there is a tradition, that the famous Co- 
najee Angria ventured, by Health, one night 
upon the iiland, on purpofe to perform this 
ceremony, and got off undifeovered.”* 

After the accurate Map of Ancicnt In¬ 
dia, prefented to the literary world by M, 

H 2 D’Anville. 


• See Grofe’s Voyage to the Eaft Indies, vol. ii. p. 57, 
pond editioAf 
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P’Anvi/le, in his excellent treatife, entitled 
Antjquite' Geographiqjje de l’Inde, 
it would have been prefumptuous ancj imr 
pertinent to have attempted the fabrication 
of another. I have, therefore, ha 4 that 
map, correftly re-engraved, as an unerring 
guide to the claffical reader, while he perufes 
the accounts from Ptolemy, Strabo, and Plir 
ny, in the geographical treatife, and purfues 
the rout of Alexander, through what is callr. 
ed the Panjab of India, or country watered 
by the five great branches pf the Indus; 
beyond which, eaftward, the conquefts pf 
that invader, however magnified by the 
' 0 reek hiftorians, did not extend. In the 
very few alterations I have ventured to make 
in it, I was guided by Major Rennell’s map 
of Northern India, in the laft edition of hjs 
memoir. , The fituatipn of the Cath«i, 
which is not marked in D’Anville’s map, e?;- 
cept by the fcite of Sangala, is afcertained 
by thqt of Major Renneli, though I ought, 
perhaps, again to apologize for perfeverin,g 
in the mode of fpeliing that nam?. |t was, 
however, agreeable to an hypothefis adopted 
by me, of the propriety pf which the read¬ 
er muft be the ultimate judge, and per¬ 
haps, in conformity to that hypothefis, I 

ought, 
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bught, at dnce, to have adopted the ortho¬ 
graphy of Mr. Bryant, and written the wofct 
CuTHiEi. I thought it would likewife gra¬ 
tify the reader’s curiofity to fee a native 
Map of HiNdostan, and, among a variety 
offered to me, I have adopted the one which 
I prefumed was inoft authentic, that in, 
the Ayeen Akbery. It is only partially ex¬ 
plained in the DifTertation; a fuller elucida¬ 
tion of the meaning of the Hindoo geogra¬ 
phers will be giveri in the chapter • on the 
Literature of the Hindoos. Their com¬ 
merce with Europeans has been the happy 
occafioii of amending their grofs errors on 
that fubje£t. In the future volumes of this 
work, two other maps will be prefented to 
the reader, for the elucidation of the Mo¬ 
dern Hiftory of Hindoftan: the firmer ex¬ 
hibiting the country properly called by that 
name i the latter^ the pehinfula, agreeably to 
the recent partition of the dominions of Nip¬ 
pon Sultaun among the belligefent powers; 
under the politic, the moderate, the judicious, 
management of a noble commander, whofe 
diftinguihied magnanimity cannot fail of 
being blazoned on the page of hiftory, *f<Str 
paufihg in the full career of glory to check 
the drdour of dangerous anlbitiori, and re- 

H 3 membering 
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membering mercy in the moment of certain 
viflory. 

Such are the engravings and maps with 
which the volumes, now offered to the pub¬ 
lic, are decorated; and fome of thofe that are 
now engraving for the volumes, which are 
immediately to fuccecd, are ftill more curious, 
though poflibly they may not be fo nume¬ 
rous. I again beg permiffion to repeat, that 
it is impofliblc to feparate the ancient mytho¬ 
logy and ancient hiftory of any of the great 
empires of Afia. He, who faftidioufly rejefts 
the former, muff refign all liope of compre¬ 
hending the latter. With refpeft to .the hif¬ 
tory of ancient India, it appears to me to 
be a fpecies of affronoroical mythology; and 
poflibly, when more fully inveffigated, the 
teftudo of the Egyptian Hermes, and the tor- 
toife in which Vcclhnu became incarnate, 
wUI both be found to have refercnee to the 
fign that flowly winds round the North, pole. 
Mercury and Bhood, another incarnation of 
Veefhnu, evidently relate to the fame planet j 
for the dies Mercurii of the Greeks is undoubt¬ 
edly the dies Ebood of India, and Bhood ia 
the god Wodem of the Gothic nations^ as is 
evidenced in the. day of Woden, , that is, 
Woden’s day, ^r, as we ,, are accuftomed 

corruptly 
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tbrrtlptiy to writfe and pronounce the word, 
WbonesDay. Engaged neceflkrily, therfr- 
irore,'in thefe more extended inquiries, and 
involved, confequently, in great additional 
cxpenfes, 1 find myfelf reluftantly compel- 
led to fix the price of fubfcription to the In¬ 
dian Antiquities at two guineas inftead of 
one. I make this alteration with the full 
Concurrence of the major part of my fub- 
fcribers j I truft it will meet the approbation 
of the remainder j and, that thofe may not 
be injured, whofe benevolence to the au-. 
thor, and edndi'd opinion of his undertakings’ 
induced them to fubferibe for two copies of 
this work, I fubmit it to them that they take 
no more than one copy. 

I have obferved before, that, in the courfe 
of the wide range which I have been com¬ 
pelled to take in the field of Afiatic mytho¬ 
logy, certain topics have arifen for difeuf- 
fion, equally delicate and perplexing. Among 
them, in particular, a fpecies of Trinity 
forms a confiant and prominent feature in 
nearly all the fyfiems of Oriental theolo¬ 
gy, a doftrine, which, though exceeding¬ 
ly curious, and deeply connedted with tho 
old philofophy of the Bafi, as it concern^ 
the Bagan world, having been never yet ful- 

H 4 ly 
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\y inveftigatedj nor accurate engravings of 
the Gentile Trinities, in regular feries, ever 
yet prefented to the public, I have’ ventured, 
with a trembling ftep, upon that hazard* 
ous talk. It was not from cboicey but fron\ 
neceffityy that I have entered thus largely 
upon a fubjecl, which, fjom the inceffant* 
Operations of the great Indian Triad of 
Deity, Brahma, Veelhnu, and Seeva, in the 
mythology of Hindoftan, was intimately 
blended with others, treated of in thefe 
introdudlory volumes. This extenfive and 
interefting fubjedl engrofles a confiderable 
portion of this work, and my anxiety to 
prepare the public mind to receive, with 
indulgence, my efforts to elucidate fo myf- 
terious a point of theology, induces me 
to remind the candid reader, that vifible 
traces of this doftrine are difcovered, not 
only in the t hree principles of the Chal- 
daic Theology} in the triplasios Mithra 
of Perfia; in the' Triad, Brahma, Veesh- 
MU, and Seeva, of India, where it was 
evidently promulged in the Geeta, fifteen 
hundred years before the birth of Plato; 
but in the numem triplex of J^an; 
in the infeription upon the famous medal 
^und in the deferts of Siberia, to the Tri¬ 
une 
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tJNE God,” to be feen at this day in the! Va** 
Suable cabinet of the Emprefs, at Peterfbqrgj 
|n the Tanga-Tanga, or three in one, 
|of the South Americans; and, finally, with- 
|out mentioning the veftiges of it in Greece, 
jin the fymbol of the Wing, the Gt^oBE, and 
|the Serpent, confpicuous on moft of the 
|ancient temples of Upper Egypt. Thus uni- 
l^erfally, and in fuch remote periods, preva¬ 
lent in Afia, and the neighbouring regions, 
it became abfolutely neceflary fully to in¬ 
quire whether fo fundamental an article of 
the Chriftian faith was or was not known 
to the Ancient Jews. I truft, that the 
faiSt of its having been known, though, ob- 
fcufely, in Pakftine, will be amply proved in 
the following pages. I likewife flatter my- 
felf, that the production of all the evidence, 
fpr its having been actually believed by the 
Ancient Jews, will be a circumftance as 
highly gratifying to the aflenting Chriflian as. 
the exhibition of the various iymbols, by 
which the Trinity was ftiadqwed out among 
the Pagan nations, will be to the virtitoso 
and the ANTictuARV. 

Of thofe who, may npt.bq incline4;.to; 
credit tbc alTertion, that this dq^rjiiie was 
t^fc.urely knpvyn. in • Pal^ftine,” I beg per4: 

million, 
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ftliffion, in a more particular marine^, to 
queft the attention to that very curious em¬ 
blem, engraved on the plate of the fymbols of 
the Hebrew religion in the fourth volume of 
this work, by which the ancient Jews were 
accuftomed to defignate the ineffable name 
JbhoVah, in manufpripts of the moft vene-* 
rablc antiquity, for their ferious refleftioni 
That fymbol is a charadlerifliical reprefcri-i 
tation of a trinity in unity j the former 
reprefented by three Joos, denoting the thrde 
hypoftafes, or perfons in the divine effcnce, 
the JoD being the known charafter of that 
Jehovah, of whole name, in Hebrew, it con- 
ilitutes the firft facred letter j the latter 
lhadowed out by the circle that furrounds 
them, as well as by the point Kametz, fub- 
joined to the three Jods, 'which denotes the 
BssENTiAt UNITY common to the three hy* 
poftafes. The iymbol itfelf is to be found in 
the writings of the younger Buxtorf, one of 
the profoundeft critics in Hebrew literature 
that ever flourifhed out of the pale of the 
Jewifh church, whofe judgment oh this point 
will, hereafter, be inferted at length; and it 
is likewife preferved in that curious repofitory 
of Oriental antiquities, the CEdipus ^gyp- 
tiacus of Athanafius Kircher. The firll; 

alTeits, 
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averts, that, in the ancient Chaldee pafa* 
phrafes, kept facred from the vulgar, aipon^ 
the Jewilh doctors, the name Jehovah is thus 
deiignated; and the fecond declares, that he 
himfelf has feen that name thus invariably 
charaflerized, in all the ancient Hebrew ma- 
nufcripts of the Bible, in the Vatican. I 
thought this information fo important, that, 
at my defire, a learned friend has written to 
the librarian, at Rome, for corrc6l intelligence 
relative to the truth of this declaration, and 
the age of the manufcripts in which the de- 
fignation appears. The refult of this inquiry 
fhall hereafter be fubmitted to the confidera- 
tion of the reader. 

There is likcvvife another fymbol, of a na¬ 
ture too curious to be unreferred to, by which 
this dodlrine of the Trinity was fhadowed 
out a^iong the ancient Egyptians, and which, 
whoever will examine the plates of Nordert 
and Pococke, will find confpicuoufly fculp- 
tured on alinoft all the portals of the more 
ancient temples of the Thebais. It is a figure 
highly pivfurefque and beautiful, compound¬ 
ed of a GLOBE,, tjie j[uft «nbkm^^<^^^^^ 
r oTgwT g owBR, and, therefore, ilrikingly 
defcriptive of tST^eat Fathbr and Sove¬ 
reign of the; umverlie$ of a SERPENT, ifiu- 

ing 
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frdm iti that ferpeht, whlcli, Being th^ 
known emblem of ETERNixy and wisdom iri 
all the fyftems of Afiatlc Mythology, mofl: 
expreffively typifies the eternal wisdom, 
^ho emaned from the fountain of the pa¬ 
ternal godhead} and of a ^VING, pi’oceedin^ 
iikewife from the central orb, by which hiero¬ 
glyphic, the Egyptians, on all their monu¬ 
ments, defigned air, of spirit, in general^ 
but, more particularly, ds I hope, hereafter, 
indifputably to evince, that immortal Cneph, 
or primordial spirit, whofe expanded and 
PROLIFIC wings, brooding over the vaft abyfs, 
rendered fertile the inert mafs, while its Vivi¬ 
fying breath infufed the vital principle into 
the various dalles of animated nature. This 
Egyptian fymbol of their divine triad has been 
copied for me with great accuracy, and v/ill 
be found engraved on the fecond plate the 
fourth volume of this work. 

This fubjed: has been the oceafion of my 
entering more at large than I had intended, 
or indeed would otherwife have been necef- 
fary, into the ancient rabbinical theology of 
the Hebrew dodors, as delivered down to 
their pofterity ih the Tarodm?, the Tae- 
muds, and other compofitions of the nSdft 
celebrated cabaliils of the ancient fynagogue; 

a 
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ft line of fpeculative divinity vyrhich, I confeft, 
was till lately totally unknown to me, and th^ 
inveftigation of which required no ftnall por-r 
tion of time and induftry. The comprehenr 
five view which I have taken of the fame fub- 
jed: required a niore minute and critical ex¬ 
amination of the authenticity and antiquity of 
thofe Chaldaic oracles, which are attributed tQ 
Zoroafter, than I could find in any previous 
author, they having been generally given up, 
by all thofe who have hitherto treated of them, 
either as rank forgeries, or as involved in in- 
ejctncable obfcuiity. But, on a more accurate 
inquiry into the meaning of thofe abftrulp 
oracles, it vvill appear that they oqly contain 
dodrines fimiUr to thofe that prevailed in thp 
more ancient and obfolete fyftems of theology, 
once prevalent in Afia; an4 to many, efpe- 
ciaily, that about the commencement of the 
Chriftian aera were predominant in Perfia and 
India. Many remarkable traces, indeed, of 
the fuperftition of the old Magi, difeovered in 
thofe oracles, ftill remain among the Indian 
Brahmins j particularly thofe that regard their 
myftic Theurgy, their magical incantations, 
their general belief in the agency of good and 
pvil daemons, worfhip of fire, fire ordeals, and 
pther facredly-obfcure ceremonies, upon which 

I 
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I have grounded a defence of the genuinenefs 
of thofe oracles. The perpetual recurrence of 
a SACRED TRIAD OF Deity, in Afiatic my¬ 
thology, (and it is of little confequence v^rhethe^ 
that triad coniifted of Persons, Qualities, 
or Attributes deified, lince they are all 
corruptions of one grand primaeval do61rine,) 
gradually led me on to the examination of the 
fragments of ancient theology, aferibed to the 
^Egyptian Hermes ; of the hymns attributed 
to Orpheus; and of what occurs more pecu¬ 
liarly remarkable relative to a trinity of divine 
•hypoftafes, in the writings of Numenius, Par¬ 
menides, and Plato. 

From various circumftances above-enume¬ 
rated in the preceding pages, and the fpe» 
cimen now before him, the reader may polfi- 
bly be enabled to form fome faint idea of the 
undertaking for which the exertion of his 
candour is rcfpe6lfully claimed and the ex- 
tenfion of his patronage ardently folicited. 

For my own part, I have had principally 
to contend with, and to overcome, the grow¬ 
ing magnitude of my fubjed. Having origi¬ 
nally, for the fake of economy, but greatly, 
as 1 find, to my own difadvantage as an au¬ 
thor, and materially as I fear to the injury of 
the engravings, chofen an oftavo rather than 

a 
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« quarto page for the uftiering into the world 
of this work, I have daily occafion to feel and 
to lament that my efforts to elucidate the In¬ 
dian fliftbry are cramped, and that the fphere 
in which 1 can only move with prudence and 
fafcty is far too circumfcribed for an under¬ 
taking of fuch extent. 

Overwhelmed with the immenfity and va¬ 
riety of the fubjefts neceflarily comprehended 
in it, I fcarcely know how to break down into 
a compafs fufficiently contracted, and into 
volumes that may not give birth to alarm or 
difguft, the enormous aggregate of materials 
already prepared} and which, if committed 
to prefs without fevere retrenchment, would 
already fill ten volumes of the iize of that now 
fubmitted to the public. For, in truth, at a 
period long antecedent to the year 1790 , and 
previous to any idea of writing Differtations, 
or entering into the inveftigation of remote 
Sanfereet Annals, that extcnfive portion of 
this work, which may be called the regular 
elaflical Hiftory of Hindoftan, and which, 
commencing with the Perfian and Grecian 
Invafions, defeends in regular fucceflion down 
to the extinction of the Weftern empire, was 
already completed, though not committed to 
the prefs. 


Of 
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0 /the numerous and cruel incurfions made 
by Mahommedan princes into the Upper 
India, from the Caliph Valid, in the feventh 
century, traced regularly down through the 
ffeveral leries of dynafties of the Sultans of 
Gazna, Gaur, and Charasm, dynafties 
fcarcely heard of in Europe, but highly re¬ 
nowned through all Afia, and deeply con- 
pe<fted;,with Indian Hiftory; of the daring 
exploits in the, fame country of the immor*^ 
tal Gengis, the fubverter of the Charafmian 
dynaftyj and of the fierce and fanguinary, 
but politic, Timur; as the hiftory of thefe 
dynafties is detailed by Mirkhond, Abulfa-* 
ragius, Abulfeda, Al Makin, and Abulghazi, 
the Tartar hiftorian, compared throughout 
V)iib FeriPito's native biPory of the country^ 
and as the feats of thofe two great Eaftern 
warriors, unrivalled in the number of their 
armies, or the arduoufnefs of their enter-, 
prifes, even by the Alexanders and Caefara 
of clafiical antiquity, are given in the auw 
thentic volumes of Arabfhah, &herilfedin,'anii 
the excellent edition of Timur’s Institutes, 
recently publilhed at Oxford, in Arabic and 
Bngliih, by Bo<ftor White and Major Davy; 
of thefe, together with tlie interefting events 
that occurred during the reign of Baber, who 

may 
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may properly be called th« Founder op the 
Mogul Monarchy in India, and of bis 
father, Ulug Beg, the great aftronomer, who 
equally awed the Defpots of Afia in the field 
by his arms, and delighted her Literati in the 
ftudy by his writings; of Ulug Beg, a name 
to be for ever holden facred, while impartial 
juftice continues to be the ornament of kings, 
and found philofophy remains the glory of 
learned univerfities,* and while both, termi¬ 
nating ill an undeferved and ignominious end, 
can awaken in mankind the figh of com- 
miferation j of Akber, the annals of whofe 
extended reign are the annals of glory itfelf; 
of the magnificent Jehaun i and the intrepid 
Aurungzeb j of thefe refpeftive characters, 
illultrious in arts and triumphant in arms, 
circumftantial and elaborate hiftories have for 
fome time paft been compofed by me, with 
which, and a few elucidatory engravings, the 
public (hall be gratified the moment that its 
decided approbation fhall appear to fanc- 
tion the enormous expenfe of printing them. 
Happy ftiall I be^to return from the dreary 
and unfruitful wilds of obfeure mythology 
into the path of regular and conneded Hif- 
VoL. I. I toryj 

* Among other noble a£b, Ulug Bed founded an extenfive 
cpllege and a noble obfervatory at Samarcand. 
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to'ryi and greatly indeed lhall I think my- 
ftlf indebted to the candour of the public, if 
the inaccuracies and defefts of this volume 
may be overlooked, in the confideration that 
objefts more important have engaged my at¬ 
tention than thofe that relate to precifion of 
exprellion and the minutise of errors, for the 
moft part typographical. 

While I again lament that the engravings 
of this volume, which are for the moft part 
on quarto plates, muft be injured by being 
folded within the contracted compafs of an 
oClavo page, 1 think it neceffary to acquaint 
the Patrons of this Undertaking, that a much 
larger number than is ufual of the jirfl ithpref- 
Jions of thofe plates has been printed off, with 
a view, at fome period or another, to gratify 
the wilhes of thofe iealous friends, who are 
anxious to fee a quarto edition of a work, 
"Which, they are pleafed to affert, merited a 
more expanded and refpcdable page. •— For 
what concerns myfelf, I confefs that I want 
neither honeft ambition nor proper materials 
to enlarge this undertaking to any extent 
that may be neceffary to the complete eluci¬ 
dation of the interefting objeCls concerning 
which it treats. Printing, however, at ray 
own .peril and expenfe, I freely acknowledge, 

that. 
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that, with the comparatively fmall fupport 
which I have hitherto experienced, I have 
felt the publication of it upon an odavo 
page fulEciently opprelfive, without at pre- 
fcnt erigaging in a more coftly edition. If, 
however, a fociety of gentlemen, or even of 
liberal bookfellers, Ihould think the plan of a 
larger edition warrantable, no interefted mo¬ 
tives on my part Ihall obftruft the accom- 
plilhment of their wifhes} but, on the con¬ 
trary, every exertion in my power ftiall be 
afforded to render fuch a work more worthy 
the public eye than it can be in its pre- 
fent garb; and fome very curious additional 
Iketches, taken as well from the book of 
nature as from volumes of great coft and 
rarity, elucidatory of Indian Antiquities, and 
originally felefted by me for the illuftration 
of thefe pages, but fince laid by, as too 
large in the dcfign for infertion in an o6lavo 
volume, and too expenfive in the execution 
for a work of this price, fhall be cheerfully 
refigned for the decoration of it. I truft that 
the fordid principles that fometimes difgrace 
authprlhip arc unknown to my mind. I 
write from nobler motives than the defire of 
bafe emolument; but my fituation will not 
allow me to be infenfible to the dictates of 
I 2 prudence 
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prudence and the admonitions of friendly 
anxiety for my intereft. 

Left, after all, the reader ftiould think that 
I am induced by mercenary motives to make 
this increafe in the price of my book, it be¬ 
comes neceflary that I (liould inform him of 
the mdifguifed and, to myfelf, alarming truth, 
that, from not being the moft accurate of 
calculators, I had myfelf formed but very in¬ 
adequate conceptions concerning the total 
expenfes that would be incurred by fuch a 
workj that, when he*lhall pay the amount 
of this book, as ftxed above, he will fcarcely 
Jay down the value of the maps and en¬ 
gravings that illuftrate it; and that, from the 
fale of fingle volumes only, unlefs the work 
tolle6tively Ihould meet with the good for¬ 
tune to have an extenfive fale, no poffible 
compenlatlon will arife to the author for 
many hours of literary toil confumed by the 
midnight lamp} for very confiderable property 
expended upon the completion of it; and 
health deeply, if not irretrievably, injured. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the ancient Geographical Divijiotis of IND14, 
according to the Cltifical Writers of Greece 
and Rome. 

T he fcience of Geometry is thought 
to have been the invention of the 
ancient Egyptians, and the occa- 
iion of it the annual inundations of the 
Nile. A fimilar argument may be urged with 
far greater plaufibility in favour of its having 
originated in India, fince many parts of that 
extenfive region are annually overflowed, not 
only by the Ganges, but by many other conli- 
derable rivers far more rapid and defolating 
than the river of Egypt* It was a cuftom of 
very ancient date, and of almoft univerfal pre¬ 
valence in Afia, for great monarchs and com*- 
manders of armies to carry in their train cer¬ 
tain perfons, whofe office it was to meafure 
the roads and defcribe the provinces through 
which they pafled. Thefe itineraries proved 
14 after- 
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afterwards of the utmoft importance to the 
geographer and the hiftorian; and hence 
Abul Fazil, the fecretary of Sultan Akber, 
was enabled to give fo accurate an account 
as he has afforded us of the geography of 
the Indian Subahs, in the celebrated book 
which bears the name of that emperor. The 
old Indians themfelves feem to have been 
more than ufually attentive to geographical 
accuracy; for, according to Strabo, they 
erected columns, infcribed with directions for 
travellers, and marked with the diftances of 
the feveral cities one from the other.* But, 
however well the Indians might have been 
acquainted with the geography of their own 
country, it will prefehtly appear that they 
were miferably deficient in the knowledge of 
that of the other parts of the terreftrial globe, 
as indeed will be fufficiently evident, to the 
reader, from a flight infpeftion of the curi¬ 
ous Hindoo map of the world, prefented to 
him in the courfe of this Geographical Difler- 
tation. I fliall devote the prefcnt chapter to 
the confideration of the Indian Geography, 
according to the Greek and Roman writers. 
In the fecond chapter I ftiall endeavour to 
relieve the neceffary drynefs, which always 

attends 

• Strabonis Geographia, lib. xv. p. 661. 
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attends geographical details, by difplaying, 
from authentic writers, the aftonifliing ex¬ 
tent and unequalled magnificence of the fuc- 
ceflive capitals of India, under the Hindoo, 
Perfian, and Tartar, princes; and, in the 
third, from Sir W. Jones’s elegant little 
treatife, prefixed to his Defcription of Afia, 
and from the Ayeen Akbcry, I (hall exhibit 
the fentiments, on this fubjeil, of the Perfian, 
Arabian, and Indian, geographers. My guide, 
throughout the whole furvey, will be the works 
of thofe celebrated modern geographers, Mr, 
D’Anviile and Major Rennel. 

India was a term applied with the greateft 
latitude by the ancient writers of Greece and 
Rome, whofe ideas of the geographical divi- 
fions of this portion of the globe were ex¬ 
ceedingly confufed and inaccurate. Not only 
a confiderable part of Scythia, by the deno¬ 
mination of Indo-Scythia, was comprehended 
under that title, but the appellation was ex- 
/ tended to countries (till more remote and 
imconnefted; even to Ethiopia Prqpriai..,j^^ 
the^djflaal iiations of the torrii„z^ e. Th’is 
circumftance will appear lefs furprifing, when 
it is confidered, that, in the early ages, the 
Red Sea itfelf was frequently included under 
the general title of the Indian Sea, to which 

it 
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it is fo n^ar a neighbour, and of which Plinjf* 
affims it, as well as the Peifian Gulph, to be 
a branch} -f that all thofe countries, extend¬ 
ing on each fide of the Red Sea, Were called 
indifferently India or Ethiopia; that even at 
this day the Afiatics in general underfiand the 
term India with confidefable licenleof mean¬ 
ing } and that the Perfians in particular give 
the name of Siah Hindou to an Abafiine, or 
modern Ethiopian. 

In fadl, lb little did the ancients know of 
their limits and divifions, that both India and 
Ethiopia were ufed as general terms to fig- 
nify any remote uncivilized country; and in 
this fenfe Virgil is' to be underffood in the 
fixth ^neid,J where uEneas, in the (hades, is 

informed 


* Plinii Nat. Hill, lib, iv. cap. 24. 

f On the other hand, both Herodotus and Diodorus Siculu^ 
give the name of Red Sea tp the Oceanus In^icus. See Hero¬ 
dotus, lib. ii. p. 102, and Diod. SiC. lib. i. p. 41, 

Curtius remarks, that tlie river Ganges e’mptied itfelf into the 
Rsii Sea, but is flrangcly miftaken when, in the next fentence, he 
makes the ^cefines difeharge its waters into the Ganges. The 
following paffage is illulirative of what has been faid above: 
** Mare certe, quo India abluitur, ne cohre quidem abhorret a ceteris^ 
Ab Eryibra rege indiiu7n • ejl mmen : propter quod ignari^ rubere 
aquas, credutttd* Quintus Curti^usj lib. viii,. cap. 9. 


J iEneid. vi. U 794.. 
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informed of the future glory of Augufttt|, 
and that 

■ ... Super et Garamantes ct lodos 

Proferet imperium * . . 

And again, in the eighth Eclogue,* a fimilar 
notion is expreiTed: 

Ifmarus aut Rhodope aut extremi Garamantes :f 

Where Servius, his commentator, explains the 
word “ extremi y' by adding, **quaji a confortio 
communitatis remoti." Horace too, under the 
impreflion of the fame fentiments, calls the 
Indians “ extrema" and “ baud ante dorna- 
biles” Many other paflages might be ad¬ 
duced, if neceflary, from various authors, to 
prove what obfcure and erroneous conceptions 
prevailed among the ancients concerning 
India and its inhabitants. 

It was not until the expedition of Alex¬ 
ander, defcribed with fuch accuracy by Arrian, 
and with fuch elegance by the more orna¬ 
mental pen of Quintus Curtius, that this 
remote region became more particularly known 
to the Greeks. Of how little genuine infor¬ 
mation upon this point, even they were pre- 
vioully in polTeflion, is evident from the 

grofs 

* Eclogue viii. 1 , 44* 

f The Garamantes were a barbarous nation, fituatc on the 
confines of Ethiopia Propiia. 
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fwfs miftake into which that prince, who 
was by no means an inattentive obferver of 
nature, nor unaccompanied, we muft fuppofe, 
by men of fcience in his Indian incurfion, 
unaccountably fell, in imagining, on his ar¬ 
rival at the Indus, that he had difcovered the 
fources of the Nile.* That mighty river, he 
fuppofed, after rolling through immenfe un¬ 
explored deferts, poured, by fonie unknown 
tia£t, its rapid ftream into Ethiopia, where 
it loft the name of Indus, and alTumed the 
appellation of the Egyptian river. He was 
confirmed in this ftrange conjedlure by the 
appearance, fays Arrian, of crocodiles in the 
ftream of the Indus, and of beans growing 
on its banks, fimilar to thofe which grew on 
the fhore of the Nile, as well as by the recol- 
leflion that Homer had called the Nile 
iEgyptus, on its entering iEgypt; a circum- 
ftance which fcemed to prove that it acquired, 
in its progrefs, the name of the various 
countries through which it pafled. Expe¬ 
rience, diligently fought and finally obtained, 

after 


* n§eTsgoj» fjisit yt €9 Tw bow wvruiAU xgoxoSfiXaj 
ruv oi t«»s '*‘*1 AKBcnyH 

KVotfAAii mJ>vH07u^, oTToiv; >j yjj J Atyvfflioct MB ot» o 

AKBcnnti njiSu>JKik tov Iv^qv liejif s^BV^iii9CU 79 

*!»? Arrian, lib. vi* cap. i. 
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after a long feries of peril and difficulty, taught 
the Macedonian invader, as far at leaft as his 
army penetrated, a truer notion of the geo¬ 
graphy of India. 

The natural and ardent avidity of man¬ 
kind, after whatever delights by its novelty or 
affonilhes by its Angularity, induced, how¬ 
ever, many of thofe who fought for glory in 
an Indian campaign, in Ibme inffances to 
liilen with too ready an ear to the exaggerated 
tales which national bigotry reported j while 
the defire of human diftin£tion urged them 
to multiply thofe fi( 5 fions, in order to excite 
more forcibly the attention and fecure more 
permanently the admiration of their country¬ 
men. Strabo, who was a writer equally 
learned and judicious, feverely cenfures^ both 
Megaftbenes and Oneficritus, two officers of 
high repute for literature, and of exalted 
ftation in the asmy of Alexander, for the 
ahfurd and incredible ftories they propagated 
concerning the Indian country and people. 
At the fame time he gives us himfelf, in the 
fifteenth book of his invaluable treatife of 
Ancient Geography, the moft authentic and 
faithful accounts at that time known of the 
divifions and fubdivifious of India, inter- 

fperfed 


• Str^o, p.6s. 
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Iperied with many fublime moral«refle£lion$ 
and enteirtaining hillorical relations ; which 
demonftrate him not only the man of tafte 
and erudition, but the profound philofopher. 
Indeed, nobody could 'poflibly write on that ^ 
fubjefl with a better grace or more indubitable 
information than himfelf,' as he had* added 
practice to theory, and bad travelled over half 
the countries which his inftruftive volumes 
defcribe. After this particular mention of 
Strabo, it would be unjuft not to take as 
particular notice of Ptolemy, the greateft 
mathematician and aftronomer of his age, 
whofe geographical hiftory and tables muft 
ever continue to be of the moft important 
ufe to thofe who tread that barren path of 
antiquity. Born in the neighbouring king¬ 
dom of Egypt, he had every opportunity of 
exploring, he is therefore entitled to every 
credit in elucidating, the fubjedl of which we 
now treat; and accordingly both Ptolemy and 
Strabo are conftantly confulted as the moft 
certain guides in illuftrating the geography of 
ancient countries. 

The rich and extenfive region of India, 
according to thefe * and other refpeftablj; 
geographers of antiquity, was divided by the 

river 

♦ Ptolcmaei Gcogr. lib. vii. Strabonis Geqgr. lib. xv. 
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river GdngeS info two grand portions, virbich 
they denominated India intra Gangetn ahd 
India extra Gangem j a mode of divifion that 
ftill very generally prevails, Of India intra 
Gangem, the principal theatre of the events 
recorded in thefe pages. Nature herfelf feems 
to have fixed the eternal boundaries j for, on 
the weft, it is terminated by the great and 
rapid river Indus j* on the north and north- 
weft, by that ftupendous chain of mountains 
to which the ancients gave the general name 
of Caucafus j-f on the eaft, by the facred waters 
of the Ganges j and, on the fouth, it is em¬ 
braced by the Mare Erythraeum, or Indian 
Ocean. * It muft however be obferved, that 
the accurate Ptolemy does not abfolutely afifett 
the Indus to be the boundary of India Pro¬ 
pria on the weft j for he afligns, as its con¬ 
fines on that fide, the territory of the Paro* 
pamifadse (the Afghans of the prefent day) i 
the province of Arachofia, the modern Za- 
b)ieftan j and that of Gedrofia, at prefent 

denominated 

* Ttet is, by its moft wcijetly branch. 

f The difFerient regions of this vaft chain wer^ diilinguinied by 
the particular names of Paropamifus, Taurus, Emodus, and Imaus. 
iThus Pliny : Junguntur inter fe In/auf, Emodus^ Paropami/us, 

Caucafus^ a quibus tota decurrit India in planiiiem immtnjam et 
Pltnius, lib.vi. cap. ly. 
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denominated Mocran. The reafon and pro¬ 
priety of Ptolemy’s fixing thefe provinces 
rather than the Indo^ as its weftern termina¬ 
tion will be hereafter more clearly evinced, 
by a quotation from an author in elegance 
and accuracy not inferior to himfelf, when, 
we come to confider Hindofian according to 
the divifions of the Orientals themfelves. 
Thefe provinces, indeed, feem to be con- 
fidered by Pliny * rather as a part of the 
Indian than the Peifian empire; to which he 
adds that of Aria, whofe capital is the modern 
Herat; for this, however, he is condemned 
by Cellarius, who obferves,*!* “ ^od de quatuor 
prafeBuris Plinius dicitt videtur nimis lata ter- 
minorum extenfio.” 

Of the, cities lying on the weftern confines 
of India Propria, the moft eminent (for, I 
lhall confine myfelf, in this geographical 
fketch, to the confideration of thofe only 
which were diftinguiftied by their opulence, 
and power) was Taxila, fituated on the 
eaftern bank of the Indus, on the fite, as it 
is fuppofed, where the caftle and city of 
Attock now ftands. This was the flouriftiing 
j;apital of Taxiles, an Indian prince, or r^ah, 

who. 


* Plinius, lib, vi. cap, 20. 
f Cellani Geographia Antiqua^ lib* iu. cap. 23. 
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who, on the approach of Alexander, convinced, 
perhaps, that all oppofition to fo formidable a 
power would be in vain, went forth with con- 
fiderable prefents to appeafe and join the in¬ 
vader. Taxila is defcribed by Strabo* as the 
metropolis of a kingdom fituated between the 
Indus and Hydafpes, in extent as large as 
Egypt, well planted, and exceedingly fruitful. 
The city itfelf was not lefs diftinguilhed by the 
elegance of its ftruflure than by the wifdom 
of thofe juft political inftitutions by which it 
was governed. Taxiles, like Porus, Teems to 
have been rather a name common to a race of 
14 ngs, than the peculiar appellation of one 
^vereign. The reigning prince of that name 
^as the determined enemy of Porus j and it 
was chiefly by means of the information he 
received from this traitor, that Alexander was 
enabled to profecute liis hoftile defign upon 
that remote country. 

As it will be of material importance towards 
rightly underftanding that portion of the In¬ 
dian hiftory which records the circumftances 
of Alexander’s celebrated invafion, to have a 
clear idea of its geography, we fhall in this 
•place, aflifted by the Memoir of Major Rennel 
on the fubje^, endeavour to trace the progrefs 

VoL. I. K of 

* Strabo^ lib* xv* p. 480. 
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of that conqueror through the region^ to which 
the natives themfelves have allotted the name 
of Panjab, of the country of five rivers, from 
its being interfeitedby the five eaftern branches 
of the Indus. By our conftantly giving, when 
we have any tolerable authority to guide us, 
the modern together with the ancient appel¬ 
lation of any place, readers of every clafs wiU 
naturally be more interefted in the narrative j 
and the expedition of Alexander will, in fome 
degree, be cleared from that gloom of myftery 
and fable in which it hath been fo long and fo 
deeply involved. 

From Taxila, which Mr. Rennel with great 
probability fuppofes to ftand on the fite of the 
prefent Attock, becaufe it appears to have been 
in all ages the pafs on the Indus leading from 
Cabul and Candahar into India, and becaufe 
(he adds, in the words of Frafer) “Attock is 
the only place where, from the ftream being 
lefs rapid, an army can conveniently pafs}”— 
from that celebrated capital, where he refrelhed 
himfelf and his army for fome daysj the Mace* 
donian conqueror advanced to the bank of the 
Hydafpes, the moft wefterly of the five rivers* 
called'in modern language the Behut, or Che- • 
lum, but in the Ayeen Akbery* diftinguifhed 

by 


Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 232. 
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by a name fomewhat fimilar in found to its 
claffical appellation, the Bedufta. It is rather 
remarkable, that Ptolemy's mode of writing 
the word comes ftill nearer to that of the Ayeen 
Akberyj on which paffage Cellarius remarks, 
“ Prave Bedafpen adpellav t Ptolemaus but, 
with great deference to the opinion of the 
learned, from the high corroborating authority 
of the Ayeen Akbery, I contend that Ptolemy’s 
may be the true reading. The Ilydafpcs is re- 
prefented as a noble river, which, taking its 
rife in the Indian Caucafus, mingles its waters 
with thofeof the Accfines, and at length, to¬ 
gether with that river, rolls into the Indus at 
Multan. It feems to have been the boundary 
between the kingdom of Taxiles and that 
moft formidable of Indian warriors, the re¬ 
nowned Porus. 

Concerning Porus himfelf, and the extent of 
his dominions, many difeordant and very un- 
fatisfaclory accounts have been given both by 
ancient and modern writers. The fabjedl will 
more properly come under our confideration. 
hereafter; and therefore it will be fufficient in 
this place to infert a remark of Sir W. Jones,* 
that his capital was moft probably Labor, or 
Lawhore, the prefent metropolis of Panjab, 
K 2 whofe 

• Short Defeription of Afia, prefixed to Nadir Sliah. 
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whofe name is often applied to the province 
itfelf. Lahoi'e, or Lehawer, as it is faid in the 
Ayecn Akbery to have been called iii ancient 
aftronomical tables, was undoubtedly in an¬ 
cient times a very confiderable kingdom, and 
no other city in its neighbourhood feems of 
confequence enough to have been the capital 
of fo celebrated a prince as Porus. With the 
greateft deference, however, to the high au¬ 
thority juft mentioned, I muft remark, that the 
kingdom of Porus is exprellly affirmed by 
Strabo* to be the country “ between the Hy- 
dafpes and the Acefinesj extenfive, opulent, 
and I niK iinir[ ~iinr fhiTif lintirliHI I'fl'fnf ** 
Concerning thefe, however, Cellarius re- 
marks,*!- that many of them might have been 
mere villages. Lahore is fituated on the Hy- 
[draotes, or Rauvee. 

Amidft a violent ftorm of hail and lightning, 
which concealed his army, and which may in 
fome degree account for the traditionary ftofy, 
mentioned by Mr. Hamilton,J that he was a 
great magician} Alexander, in fpite of the 

army 


* Mirct^v St rov TSao’Vov Kctt rov Ay.tff‘$pov, yjrt rov IJu^ov tn 
yvi K«» ayot^n, crKtSov t* Kat flroAefiu'r. Strabo, 

iib.xv. p.663. 

f CellariiGeog. Ant. tom, fecund. p-S^ 9 * 
t See Hamilton’s Voyage to the Eaft Indies, vol. i, p, 128, 
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army of Porus, drawn up on the oppofite fiiore, 
pafled the Hydafpes, according to Mr. Rennel’s 
fuppofition, at the place where the fortrefs of 
Rotas now (lands; and, after defeating that 
prince in a regular engagement, advanced to 
the banks of the fecond river of the Panjab, 
called by the ancients the Acefines, but known 
to the prefent Indians by the name of Jenaub. 
This branch of the Indus is reprefented by 
Arrian* as exceedingly broad, deep, rapid, 
and abounding with rocks, which fubje£led 
both the invader and his army to the moft im¬ 
minent danger. On the fpot where he defeated 
Pbrus, he ereded a city in memory of the vic- 
.tory, which he called Nicasa; and another he 
denominated Bucephala, in honour of his fa¬ 
vourite horfe Bucephalus, who died in this ex¬ 
pedition of extreme old age, according to Arrian, 
being on the verge of thirty. The former of 
thefe cities, we are informed by Ptolemy, was 
iituated on the eallern (hore of the Hydafpes; 
the latter near the weftern bank, on the (ite 
where his camp flood. No more particular 
notice is taken of Nicaea by the ancients than 
what is related above j nor can I find a town 
in the map of modern India correfponding with 
it in fituation. Lahore has indeed been fup- 

K 3 pofed 


» Arriarb;, lib,v. p.222» editio Gronovii, 
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pofed by fome writers to be the ancient Bucc- 
phak; and Bernier, when he was at that city, 
made fome inquiry into the truth of that fup- 
pofition, but remarks, that, “ though Alexan¬ 
der is fufficiently known there under the name 
of Sekander f'iiifous, that is, Alexander, fon of 
Philip; as to his horfe, they know it not.”^ 
Having arrived, with fome lofs, on the 
eaftern bank of the Acefines, or Jenaub, Alex¬ 
ander, impatient to reach the Ganges, prefled 
on with rapidity towards the third river, called 
by Strabo the Hyarotes, by Arrian the Hydra- 
otes, and by Ptolemy the Rhuadis, or Adris, 
Jn the Ayeen Akbery.-f- however, it is called 
the lyrawuttee, which bears a ftriking refem- 
blance to Hyarotes j but Rhuadis feems to be 
moft confonant to its prefent name, which is 
that of Rauvee. The Memoir fuppofes him to 
have pafled the Rauvee, on the fpot where La¬ 
hore now ftands. Being arrived in the terri¬ 
tory of the Adraiftae, and having compelled 
Piraprama, their capital, to capitulate, Alexan¬ 
der found a new and moft formidable foe to 
encounter in the united forces of the Cathaei, 
the Malli, and the Oxydracae. The city which 
their combined army attempted to defend againft 

the 

^ See Bernier’s third letter in his Journey to Cafhmirc. 
t A yv*cn Akbery, vol. ii. p. 131, 
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the veteran Greeks was called Sangala^ which 
Mr. Rennel thinks was fituated between La¬ 
hore and Multan, and confiderably out of the 
direct route to the Ganges. It is but in very 
few inftances that we are able to trace any re¬ 
mote fimilitude between the ancient and mo¬ 
dern names of a country and people fo little 
known to the ancients as thofe of India. The 
voluntary migration of feme nations to hap¬ 
pier climes anti wealthier regions, the neceflary 
difperfion of others by invafion and conqueft, 
the flu 6 Vuation to which languages are fubjecl, 
the alteration of the beds of rivers, and many 
other natural and accidental caufes, concur to 
render every attempt of this kind moft uncer¬ 
tain and precarious. Although the exail fite 
of Sangala cannot now be alceitained, it may 
not be improper to remark, that Mr. Hamilton 
mentions, among the nations inhabiting to the 
fouth of the mouths of the Indus, a fierce race 
of naval robbers, called Sanganians, from San- 
gania, a province of Gu2zerat} and the fame 
tra<St, at the period of the^voyage of Nearchus, 
was pofl’efled by a people called Sangadians. 

Of the Cathaei, the. Oxydracae, and 
.MaiU, fince they are faid to have been the moft 
povverful and warlike nations of India, it is 
neceflary to give an account fomewhat more 

JC 4 particular, 
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particular, however imperfefl: and unfatisfac- 
tory. Kathai, or Kathay, the eaftern appella¬ 
tion of China, being a word of Tartar extrac¬ 
tion, and in ufe, as may be proved from Cur- 
•tius and Strabo, among the Afiatic Scythians 
in the time of Alexander, has afforded oppor¬ 
tunity of conjefture that tke Tartars had even 
at the time of this expedition extended their 
frontiers on that fide as far as the Hyphafis, 
or Setledge, in whofe neighbourhood the an¬ 
cients have fixed the refidence. of the Cathaei, 
and thus had already in fome degree laid the ba- 
fis of their future confequence and grandeur in 
Hindoflan. This early connexion between the 
northern Indians and their Tartar neighbours 
is rendered probable, by the confidcration that 
in fome inftances the languages of the two 
nations are not difiimilar, fince many words 
occur in each language which have a kindred 
orthography and fignification. Indeed Mr. 
Hadley,* in his Grammar of the Hindofian 
Language, feems to hint the poflibility of its 
being originally derived from their Tartar in¬ 
vaders} and gives a remarkable inftance of that 
fimilarity in the name of the moft celebrated 
conqueror of India, whofe defeendantsfor three 
hundred years fwayed the imperial feeptre: 

The 


t See Hadley’s Grammar, p. 
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“ The fignification of Tamerlane (properly 
Timur Lung) is Lame Timur j and the word 
ufed to exprefs Lame, in Hindolfan, at this 
day, is Lungrau.’* Of this origin probably 
were the Cathasi, whole manly and intrepid 
fortitude, difplayed in the defence of Sangala, 
leems to juftily their defcent from fo bold and 
hardy a race.* 

The Oxydracae feem to have been fituated at 
the confluence of the Hydraotes and the Ace- 
fines, that is, the Rauvee and Jenaub, in a 
direftion fouth-weft of the Cathsei} and it is 
poflible, obferves the Memoir, that the prefent 
city of Outch, or Atcha, might be the capital 
of that martial race, Mr. R. is of opinion that 
Alexander never penetrated into their domain, 
but only pafled its limits on the coaft. He has 
marked, near the banks of the Hydraotes, the 
probable fituation of that city, in the furious 
efcalade of whofe walls the hero who had been 
flattered in Perfia with the honours of deity, 
for the fecond time, in this Indian campaign, 
found himfelf to be a mortal. The city of 

Outch 


♦ It muil not be forgotten, that the Cathsei are called, in fome 
ancient authors who have treated of Indian affairs, Cuthei, which 
rather tends to corroborate than invalidate this conjedlure; for, 
hence the word Scuthe or Scythe has by fome learned etymologifts 
been deduced. 
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Outcb is at prefent included in the province 
of Multan, . 

Of the Mailt and their fituation we are 
enabled, from a combination of local circum- 
ftances that point out their refidence, to fpeak 
with greater certainty; for they inhabited a 
region ftill more to the fouth-weft, near the 
fhore of the main ftream of the -Indus; “ and 
their capital,” fays Mr. Rennel, “ was dOubt- 
lefs Multan.” It may be proper, however, in 
this place, to note, that the Dutch traveller, 
NieuhofF, mentions a hardy and warlike nation, 
called Malleans, whofe refidence is on the tops 
of the high mountains of Malabar, and whom 
he fuppofes to be the fame people with the 
Malli mentioned by Plutarch andCurtius. He 
deferibes them as differing from the Malabars 
in their complexion, religion, and manners, 
and fuperior to them in bravery, ingenuity, and 
honefty. Their principal amufement is hunt-f 
ing amidft the thick forefts where they refide, 
and where they catch in pits the elephant and 
tiger: they are governed by laws peculiar to 
themfelves, are I'cattered through feveral dif- 
triffs in bodies of about fivS or fix thoufand 
people, and each diftrifl has its feparate judge 
or captain. Malleam, their country, is fituated 
on the mountains of Balagaut, about 150 miles 

north 
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north of Cape Comorin, and appears in the new 
-map of Hindoftan about the latitude of lo* 40*'. 

Having taken Sangala, and, urged by a fpirit 
of revenge for its refolute refiftance unworthy 
fo great a conqueror, having afterv ' ■ rd i afed it 
to the ground, Alexander returned, and, pur- 
fuing his progrels towards the Ganges, arrived 
at the fifth branch of the fndus, and moft eaft- 
erly river of India, which he paffed in this ex¬ 
pedition, called by Pliny the Hypanis, by Ar¬ 
rian and Curtius the Hyphafis, arid by Pto¬ 
lemy the Zaradrus. The name of Zaradrus 
alone bears any refemblance to its modern ap¬ 
pellation, which is that of Suttuluz, or Set- 
ledge. In the Ayeen * Akbcry it is faid ancient¬ 
ly to have been called Shetooder. On the eaft- 
ern bank of that river the adventurous Mace¬ 
donian paufed, not from any latent convi^Iion 
of the impraflicability of his ambitious pro- 
je 61 :, but in conftrained obedience to the united 
voice of his army, who refufed to follow him 
over that dreary defert of twelve days journey 
which ftill lay between them and the Ganges, 
and to engage in unequal conteft with the in¬ 
numerable armies, which, they were informed, 
the powerful and warlike nations that dwelt on 
its banks were able to pour into the field.. The 

reader, 

♦ Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 134. 
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reader, by looking into the map adapted to the 
geography of Ptolemy, will obferve, that the 
Zaradrus is formed by the confluence of two 
rivers. To the weftern ftream Ptolemy himlelf 
gives the name of Bipafls. And here again we 
find a confiderable refemblance between Pto¬ 
lemy and the Ayeen Akbery }* for the Bipafis 
is called in the Ayeen Akbery Beypafla, al¬ 
though Cellarius again obferves; “ Ptolemaus 
vitiofe Bipafis pro Hypajis legit,*’ It is to the 
eaftern current, and the main ftream after this 
confluence, that he applies the appellation of 
Zaradrus. Confonant to this is the remark of 
the Memoir, which I (hall take the liberty to 
tranfcribe in the author’s own words. “ The 
fourth river of the Panjab is the Beyah j and 
the fifth is the Setlege, or Suttulus. The 
two rivers unite about mid-way between their 
fprings and their junflion with the Indus, 
and their mixed waters properly bear the name 
of Setlege. The Setlege, thus formed by the 
joint waters of the two rivers, is the Hyphafis 
of Alexander, and is a very confiderable river, 
being navigable two hundred miles above its 
conflux with the Indus. pafles from the 
fouth of, and not far from; the city of Mul¬ 
tan j and, about eighty miles below it, falls 

into 
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into the Indus.” From the drcumftance of 
the defert’s being between Alexander and the 
Ganges, ‘which is really the cafe between the 
lower parts of the Setledge and that river, 
(whereas the fpace between it and the Beah is 
fertile and Well-inhabited,) Mr. R. fuppofes 
the Macedonian encampment to have been 
between Adjodin, the ancient Ardone, and 
Debalpour, marked in the map of Ptolemy 
Daedalla. There he erefted thofe enormous 
altars, threw up thofe’ Rupendous mounds, 
and fabricated thofe gigantic pieces of armour, 
by which, fays Diodorus, he meant at once 
to amufe and to deceive pofterity. 

Had the army of Alexander purfued their 
march towards the banks of the Ganges, in a 
few days they would have arrived at another 
confiderable river of India Propria, called by 
Pliny the Jomanes, and in modern language 
the Jumna, upon which the city of Delhi 
ftands. In the Ayeen Akbery the Jomanes is 
called the Jown. Delhi was, at the period of 
this invafion, a place of little importance, ha¬ 
ving been but newly founded, according to 
Ferifhta, by Delu the ufurper of the throne of 
Hindoftan, and tfncle of the Foor or Porus, 
who oppofed the forces of Alexander. The 
vaft city of Canouge, or Kinoje, was at that 

time, 
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time, and had been for many fuccellive cen¬ 
turies, the imperial refidencc of its monarchs; 
and hardly any fa6l; seemed to admit of 
ftronger evidence, than that which Mr. Ri in 
the firft edition of his Memoir, has laboured 
to eftablifti — that the famous Palibothra of 
the ancients is not Halabas, or Allahabad, as 
D’Anville and almoft all modern geographers 
have agreed, but this very ancient capital of 
Canouge. Late inquiries, however, made on 
the fpot, evince that Palibothra Rood on or 
very near the lite of the prefent Patna, and 
was known to the natives by the name of Pa- 
taliputra. Between the Indus and the Hy- 
dafpes Pliny reckons 120 miles, Mr. R. 135 ; 
between the Hydafpes and Hyphafis Pliny 
reckons 390 miles, Mr. R. 350 j between the 
Hyphafis (that is, the part below the conflux 
of the Beah, where Alexander erected his al¬ 
tars) and the Jomanes is 336 miles, according 
to Mr. R. and thence to the Ganges 112 miles. 

The Ayeen Akbery having given the re- 
verfe of the diftances between the five rivers of 
the Panjab, by the meafurement of the Indian 
cofe, I ftiall conclude this account of its rivers 
with an extract from that book :* “ From the 
Suttuluz to the Beah the diftance is 50 cofej 
from the Beah to the Rauvee 17 cofej from 

the 
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the Rauvee to the Jenaub 30 cofe} from the 
Jenaub to the Bchut ao cofe; from the Behut 
to the Sind 68 dofe.” The cofe is about tWO 
Englifh miles. 

Returning, after this confiderable digt efBon, 
to the banks of the Indus, as we defcend fouth- 
ward along the eaftern Ihore, the map of an¬ 
cient geography exhibits to our view the coun¬ 
try of the Brachmanes, whofe patriotic exer¬ 
tions, in favour of their invaded country, drew 
down upon them the fevere vengeance of the 
Macedonian tyrant j the kingdom of the Sa- 
bracse, a powerful republic according to Cur- 
tius j of the Sogdli, in whofe country he built 
another city, which he called Alexandria j of 
the Mulicani, whofe king, revolting after fub- 
miflion, he ordered to be crucified j of the 
Praefti, whofe more-determined fovereign, Oxy- 
canus, died bravely fighting for his country } 
the rich empire of Sabus, whofe capital of Sin- 
domana opened its gates without oppofition to 
receive the triumphant conqueror i and, fi¬ 
nally, the noble ifland of Pattala, the prefent 
Tatta, where he conftrufted docks, and refitted 
his fleet, for a ftill more daring expedition. 

Of places on the modern map, correfpond- 
ing in fituation with that of the people and 
regions above-mentioned, Mr. R. only parti¬ 
cularizes 
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cularizes Bhakor, which, he obferves, anfwer* 
to the pofition and defcription of the country 
of the Muficani j and Hajacan, now a circar 
or divifion of Sindy, which he conjeftures to 
have been the territory of Oxycanus: he fub- 
joins, that in Sindomana we may recognize 
the country of Sindy itfelf, or at leaft that 
portion of it through which the river Sinde, 
the domeftic appellation of the Indus, flows in 
the latter part of its courfe. 

Southward of the mouths of the Indus we 
find the Canthi Sinus j that is, the Gulph of 
Sindy, or Cutch j and the great maritime city 
and port of Barygaza, which likewife gave its 
name to the neighbouring gulph, now called 
Cambay. Barygaza may be the modern Bar- 
gant, or probably Baroach, a city {landing on 
the banks of the river Nerbuddah, the Noma- 
dus of Ptolemy. To this emporium all the 
riches of the peninfula were anciently brought, 
through the Balagaut mountains, from the 
rich and celebrated cities of Tagara and Plu> 
thana, 'the Deoghir and Pultanah of the mo¬ 
derns.* On the Sinus Barygazenus flood Su- 
para, probably Chitpore, which Cellarius fays 
has been taken for the Ophir of Scripture, 
though others, among whom is Jofephus, fup- 

pofe 


* See Afiatic Refearches« vol. i. p. 371. 
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pofe it to have been the Aurea Chef(briefa8» 
becaufe abounding with all the commodities 
which Solomon received from Ophir. Farthbf 
fouthward is Simylla Emporium, correfpond- 
ing in fituation to Swllley^ ort'the i riven 
Taptii the ancient Binda. To the fouth of 
the Sitnylla; Promontoriumi among, many 
obfcure cities, .we may notice Tyndis, which 
Mr» R. fuppofes to have Rood On tlie l^c of 
Goaj Calecaris, the modern Calicut; Bale- 
patna, probably Balipatan; and Byzantium 
and Muziris, two confiderable marts of India; 
but gtcatly infefted by pirates, a$ indeed 'the 
neighbourhood is at this day. Muziris,:.Mr. R. 
inclines to think, is* the modern; Meijse on 
Meerzaw; Nitrias, the feat of thofe pirates«- 
the prefent Newtya; and Barace, Barceloi^. 
Below the river Baris Vverc fituated "Elancon 
emporium aftd Cottjora metropolis j at the 
extreme fouthern point, the town, and ;pro 4 
montoty of Comar, which anfwers to Cape 
Comorin; mid to the fouth-eaft of that^cape 
the greatdfland of Tipiobana or Ccylotm*: 

Haying paffed round the Comarian piiP 4 
montory,'called by ;the Indians Gebal Kiam^ 
rum^ th6 map of , Ptolemy prefents 
view tfae^&nus Colchicus, which is fepiuated 
fepm' the Sinus Agaricus (fo. called from 

VoL. I, 1 #. Colchi 
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ISoleht and A7|;an, two cities of commercid 
eminence <m the coaft) by the promontory 
of Cory, or Colis, and near it (lands the 
infula Cory, now called Ramankoil, or the' 
tmnple of Rama. The famous ridge of rocks 
extending from this iiland to Manar, on the 
liliand Ceyloan, called Adam’s Bridge, Sir 
W. Jones contends (hoald be entitled Rama’s 
ISrid^s* and the prefent name of this pro¬ 
montory and iOand (Irengthens his remark. 
Madura Regia Pandionis mud doubtlefs mean 
the Madura of modern maps; Nigamma 
mefropolis anfwers to Nega>patan; Cbaberi 
Oftia and Chaberi Empdriura indifputably 
point out the port of the river Caveri and 
of ^veri-patan$ Melange, or rather 
MaUarpha Emporium, not far diftant upon 
the ccoft, feems to be Meliapour, or Mai- 
Ikpore, as Hamilton writes it} Puduce, Pul- 
Rcat; and Sobura, Soopour. Entering the 
great Sinus Gangeticus, or Gulph of Bengal, 
we find Cotto-bara, perhaps Devi-cotta, or 
Cotta^patan} and Sippora, plainly Narfipoor, 
Itfe^lia marks the diftrift of Mafulif^ttan} 
OBQek is undoubtedly Cicaeole} and Cofamba 
aniwen sn fituatton to Balafore. Near the 
iwmitht of the Ganges were Rated the 

Califigsik 
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Calingib. A city denominated Calingipatiim 
is marked on Mr. R.’s map; and it is. not 
impodible that the once-impr^nable fortrefi 
of Callinger, in the Soobah of Allahabad, 
of fo great antiquity, that the Ayeen Akbery 
fiiys,* “ no one can tell by whom it was 
founded,” might have owed to them its name 
and exigence. 

The Ganga Regia of Ptolemy, Mr. R. in^ 
forms us, has been fuppofed to be Goar or 
Lucknowti, whofe extentive and ftupendous 
ruins feem to juflify the aiTertioni and higher 
up on the main ftream of the Ganges the two 
moft potent nations of India, the Gangarideis 
and the Praiii, or, as Ptolemy calls them, 
Prafiatae, had their reiidence. Athenagarum, 
from its (ituation, Mr. R. fuppofes to be 
Oude i the Uxentius Mons, the hills of 
Bundelcund and Bahar; Maliba, Mature; 
Panafla, Panna, the famous diamond mkief 
and Palibothra, Pataliputra, or Patna. Of 
the Gangarides, who are Ibmetimes jcalled 
CallingsB Gangaridse, fiom being intermixed 
with the Caiingse, Gangpa R(qgia was prd- 
bably the capital; but the great city of 
Palibothra, which not only gave law but 
i^me to a vaft furrounding diftrift, was the 

La celebrated 
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^brated metropolis of the Prafii.* They 
were, indeed, frequently denominated thence 
Palibothri, and their king Palibothrus; 
and fo formidable were they in the field, that 
the foldiers of Alexander, as we have before 
hinted, terrified at the accounts brought to 
them of their intrepidity and refources, re* 
fufed to pafs the Hyphafis, and advance! to 
the banks of the Ganges, even when within 
twelve days march of that river. 

With refpeff to the nations that inhabited 
th^, inland regions of the peninfula, nothing 
;deciiive can be afeertained concerning them 
from the accounts of authors commonly 
called claffical; for, as the Greeks had very 
imperfeft and inadequate ideas of the parts 
tif India which they did traverfe, it is not to 
be fuppofed they could arrive at any very 
authentic information concerning the parts 
•which they did not explore. To this dearth 
of geographical knowledge, their total ignp- 
: ranee of the Indian language not a little con- 
ttributfid; and their fondnefs for moulding 
foreign, names to a Grecian form has added 
much to the confufion in wluch both the 
hiftpry and geography of,that-people, are in- 
^volved, , Thk^uftom was fp prevalent ampng 
them, that Sir William Jones has remarked 

that 
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that there is hardly an Afiatic word, befide 
Por, or Porus, which they have not cor¬ 
rupted. Who, indeed, could have ifhagined, 
that out of Ucha,* the name of an Indian 
nation, Oxydracae, a compound Greek word, 
lignifying fiarp-figbtedy fhould have been 
formed and applied in their hiftory to that 
people; that f^ogra fliould be converted into 
Agoramis; and Renas into Aornus? By in¬ 
dulging their fancy in this romantic manner, 
they have thrown difficulties, almoft infupe- 
rable, in the way of the geographer and the 
hiflorian; and they have nearly defeated the 
end which their vanity had in view, by 
obfeuring their brighteft exploits, and giving 
their vidtories almoft the air of fidlion. In- 
ftead, therefore, of engaging farther in ufe- 
lefs difeuffions relative to the. names and 
fituation of the various inferior cities of 
ancient India, let us diredt our attention to 
the capital; an objedf at once magnificent 
and interefting* and of which their accounts 
are more particular as well as more uniform^ 
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CHAP. n. 


Of the Extent and Grandeur of the City cf Pali- 
botbra^ the Juppofed Capital cf ancient India^ 
according to the clajfcal Writers of Greece 
and Rome. — ^fhe Accounts given by Oriental 
Writers of the Magnificence of Canouge, its 
Metropolis in lefs remote /Eras, — A Jhort 
hifiorical Account of the Capitols of Delhif 
Lahore^ and Agra, 

T he riches, the fplendour, and magni* 
tnde, of a <^pltal are the moft de- 
clfive proof of the extended commerce, the 
power, and confequence, of an empire. In 
reviewing the ancient glory of each fuccefiive 
metropolis of India, we fhall be led to ad¬ 
mire the genius and induftry of that cele¬ 
brated people, and the wirdom and policy 
of their governors, who raifed it to that 
degree of fupcrior eminence. 

Although it be now determined that Pa- 
fibothra and Canouge were not the fame 
capitals, yet the circumftances that led to 

that 
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that conjecture are very ftrong, and defile 
fome notice. 

Paiibothra is placed on the map* of Pto» 
leniy in the 27th degree of north latitude t 
in Mr. R.’s map Canouge is fixed in latitude 
27° 3^ an inconfiderable difference indeedi 
when we recolleCt that the one is the moft 
ancient and the other the moft modern map 
extant. Indeed it is worthy of remark, and 
greatly to the honour of Ptolemy’s fidelity, 
that, on a comparifbn of the latitudes of five 
diffei ent places between the Indus and Ganges, 
Mr. R. found the greateft difference to be 
only twelve minutes between the latitudes 
of that geographer and his own. Paiibothra, 
he obferved, in the former edition of his 
Memoir,*!* is placed by Ptolemy between the 
towns ot Maliba on the weft and Athena* 
garum on the eaft. The latitude given for 
Paiibothra is within three miles of that of 
Canouge t now the latitudes of Maliba and 
Athenagarum are nearly thofe of Mature 
and Audiah, or Oudes and the proportional 
diftances ci the former from Paiibothra 
anfwer mitiutely to thofe of the latter frofa 
Canouge, 

L 4 

* Ptolomsi Geograph. Afic, Tab. iq. 
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D But the great drcumlftance that feemed to 
place the fuppofition of Mr. R. beyond all 
doubt was, the relation given us of the 
aftbnifhing opulence and fplendour of Pali- 
bothra in all the ancient writers of foreign 
cxtradion, and the corroborating teftimony 
of the native hiftorians of India, in regard to 
Canouge, who, in their defcription of this 
great* city, fill us with the loftieft notions of 
its power, extent, population, and grandeur. 
Mr. R. has prelented us with a curfory ac¬ 
count of both thofe cities; but I (hall take 
a'’more extenfive retrofpedl of the hiftory of 
thole celebrated places, .and confider what 
may be collefted from writers of molt ancient 
date, compared with more modern accounts. 
Pliny, fpeaking of the capital of the Prafii, 
fays: Omnium in India propet non modo in hoc 

traSiu, potentiam claritatemque antecedunt Prajiit 
dmplijjima urbe ditijjimaque Palibotra," * Pto¬ 
lemy denominates it BanXeiov, the 

royal Palibothra; and-Strabo,”!- from the ac- 
Seount of Megafihene^, who had been there, 
jparticularizes its fituation, extent, and di” 
menfibns. ^ Hd afierts, that it was fituated at 
the conflux of another river with the. Ganges ; 
that its figure was quandrangular; that in 

length 

^ Plinius^ lib. vL ^ f Strabo, lib, xv. p. 667. 
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length it was eighty ftadia, in breadth fifteen 
fiadia; that it had a fortification of wood, 
with turrets for the archers to Ihoot from, 
and was furrounded by a vaft ditch, as well 
for the fake of defence as to receive the filth 
of fo large a city. 

Arrian * calls it fieytg’viv voXiv IvSomp^ the 
greateft city among the Indians; and adds, 
that it was fituated at the point of con¬ 
fluence of the Erannaboa and the Ganges. 
By the Erannaboa he is fuppofed to have 
meant the Jomanes, and he writes the word 
Palimbothra. He gives the fame number of 
fiadia for its length and breadth as Strabo $ 
mentions the prodigious .,fofle, whofe breadth 
was e^aTrXeSpov, fex jugerum^ and forty-five feet 
deep, that there were on its walls five hundred 
and feventy towers, and that it had fixty-five 
gates. Such is the account given of the city 
itfelf by thofe ancient geographers, by Pliny 
and Arrian. 

Of the vaft power and military forces of 
the reigning fovereigns of Palibothra wa 
find particular mention made in the hiftorians 
Diodorus Siculus, in Curtius, in Juftin, and 
Plutarch, from whofe accounts we ftiould be 
1^4 .to think: that the king^. of the Priaefii 

and 
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and Gangaridcs, on any national emergency, 
conftantly united their armies, or at leaft 
were joined in the ftridteft bonds of alliance, 
for their names are invariably mentioned to¬ 
gether. The king of the Gangarides was 
moft probably a rajah, tributary to the fu- 
preme rajah of Palibothra, or, as was for¬ 
merly conje^ured, Canouge. 

Diodorus* informs us, that, when Alexan¬ 
der had pafled the Hyphafis, he was inform¬ 
ed, that, if he continued his progrefs towards 
the Ganges, after crofling a defert of twelve 
(Curtius fays eleven) days journey, he would 
meet on the banks of that river the moft 
formidable fovereign of India, called Xam- 
branes, king of the Gangarides, a name 
which feems here intended to include both 
nations, at the head of an army of twenty 
thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, 
two thoufand chariots of war, and four 
thoufand fighting elephants. Curtius calls'f' 
the king of the Gangarides and Pharrafis, 
by which be miifl mean the Prafians other 
writers, Agrammes, afTerts that he guarded 
the frontiers of his dominiofis With twenty 
thoufand horfe and two hundred thoufand 
foot, and that he could bring into the field 

two 
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two thonfand chariots and three thoafand 
elephants. Plntarch* computes the power 
and forces of thefe mighty kings at a iliJtl 
more extravagant rate} for he fays, their 
combined army amounted to eighty thoufand 
horfe, two hundred thouiand foot, eighty 
thoufand armed chariots, and iix thoufand 
elephants of war. Convinced riiat the mag* 
nitude of theie forces would appear incredible 
to his readers, he adores therh it was no idle 
report; for that Sandrocottus (the Sinfar- 
chund of Ferifhtah’s Indian hiftory), who 
was then but a youth, and faw Alexander in 
his camp, fome years afterwards conquered 
all thefe countries with an army of fix 
hundred thoufand men; and bought the 
friendfiiip of Seleucus, the fuccefibr of Alex¬ 
ander, with a prefent of five hundred ele¬ 
phants. Sandrocottus told the ambafiadors 
of Seleucus, that the prince at that time 
reigning was detefted for his cruelty and 
defpifed fisr the' meanneis of his extraction; 
and that mod probably, if Alexander had 
puihed on to ^e Ganges, he would have 
been victorious over him, from the general 
diflaffeCtion that rrigned among his troops. 

Curdus 
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Curtius * ‘reiates'the ' lame -cifcumftahce of 
AgramrtieS, which word' la p'erhaps Oftly -a 
corruption of Xaftibraues ; iadding, that his 
father was of the bafeft imk of plebeiansj 
and with great difficulty fubfifted by follow¬ 
ing the, occupatibn of a dbauber j but. that 
having, from the beauty of ibis peffoh, at- 
tradicd the; notice: of the .•ceigning queen, 
Ihe had exalted Hihi. to a; fhare of her bed j 
in return for which inftance of royal con- 
defcenflon, the ungrateful wretch had mur¬ 
dered his fovereign, ufurped her kingdom, 
and maflacred the lawful heir of the throne, 
to make way for-the elevation of his own fon 
toempire. 

Juftin-f- gives to Alexander the honour of 
conquering the Gangarides, but mentions 
another nation by the name of Cuphites 
(Grasvius his commentator thinks it -fhould 
be Sophites, but both are probably miftaken 
in the name), who were ready to engage 
him with two hundred thoufand horfe, but 
with whom his haraffed, Jbldiers refufed to 
fight, demanding to be led back to their 

native- 

* Ceterum qui recant, non modo ignobilm ejt fed etiam ultma 
fifty quippe patrem ejus tonferem vix diurno quafiu propulfanUm, 
famam. Curtius, editio Snakemb. tom* ii. p. 679* 
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nativeacountrfj tbaj'^^tbck- ^ q:>angied e 3 l^l- 

ciated carcafe? iteight at laft findi rjeft in ^:bc 
fepalchrcs of ^belr fathers »r 
^But it js now dbi€j«tp in,qnire whether the 
;^ounts giveofiis ftf.Canouge, by the Oriental 
hiftorian%, in any degree equal s the lofty de- 

fefiptihn, of Palibothra ahfityetiecile^* , 

The fame el^an^-and learp^ds^til Fazil, 
who, at the -eoniniand of> Suban Akber, 
compiled the Ayeen. Akbery, alfo tranflated, 
by the defite of his cnafter, the famous In¬ 
dian hiftorical poem called the Mahabbarat, 
or Hiftory of the great-War; In the Mahab¬ 
barat, Qwde, the capital of a province of 
the fame name to-the north-eaft of Bengal, 
is faid to have been the firft regular impe¬ 
rial city of Hindoftan. It was built in the 
reign of Krilh^n, one of the moft ancient 
rajahs, a. name which is. likewife applied to a 
deity,of the HindooSi V That ancient city,” 
fays Sir Jones,, in the Afiatic Refearches,* 
“ extended, if we vmay believe the Bramins, 
over, a line of tcn. yojans, or about forty 
miles} and the prefent city of Lucknow was 
only a lodge forr one of its gates. It is fup- 
pofed ;to have been the birth-place of Rama.” 

The 
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The .Ayeen Akbery* rtpMts Owdc to have 
betin in andent time 148 calk m length and 
36 cofs in breadth. According to the Ma* 
, habbarat» Owde continued the imperial dty 
during the fpace of about fifteen hundred 
years, when one of the princes of tlie dy^ 
nafiy of the Surajahs, a race who boafted 
their name and defi;ent from the Sun> erefted 
upon the banks of the Ganges the great city 
of Canouge, the circumference of whofe walls 
is there laid to have been fifty or one 
huiidred-nules. 

This event took place about the year 1000, 
before the Cbriftian sera. The fimple and 
pure worship of the Ddty, preferibed by 
Brahma, is faid about tlus period to have 
degenerated into an idolatrous veneration of 
the hoft of heaven and the elements of 
nature. Temples and images were erefted, 
and facred rites inftituted, in honour of the 
memory of heroes eminent in arts or fuc* 
cefsful in warj and Canouge was adorned 
with the lofty edifices railed by royal vanity 
and vulgar fuperftition. 

Sinkol, a native of Canouge, and the third 
emperor in fucceilion after rile extin^itm of 
the dynafty above>nientioned, is sorted, in 

the 
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the fame book, to have kept up ah army, 
whpfe magnitude greatly exceeds, in the 
number of foot and horfe, the forces enu¬ 
merated by Plutarch} and in that of ele*' 
phants, it is remarkable, exadly equals the 
amount ftated by Diodorus Siculus. Sinkol 
l»;ought into the field againft Alfiafiah, king 
of Perfia, four thoufand elephants of war, a 
hundred thoufand horfe, and four hundred 
thoufand foot; a force which, except in the 
number of elephants, ought not to be thought 
incredible, fince (not to mention Xerxes’s 
million) Timur is acknowledged to have had 
at one time nine hundred thoufand men in 
the field; fince Aurengzeb* in this century, 
maintained a ftanding force of five hundred 
thoufand men; fince the army which follow¬ 
ed Mahommed Shah to the plains of JKarnal 
was fo vaft as to defy computation, and, ac¬ 
ceding to the ftrong exprefiion of a modern 
writer, to be famifhed by its own num¬ 
bers;” and fince a Soobahdar of the Decan, 
almofi in our own times, could bring into 
the field an army of eighty thoufand horfe and 
two hundred thoufatfd foot. 

fi>n and fuccefibr of Sinkol d^ng 
without iffue to mherit the throne, we are 
tUid CAnoiige was involved in civil diffrac¬ 
tions : 
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tlons: but afterwards we find Delu, the 
founder of Delhi, reigning in . peace and 
fplendour upon its throne, till invaded by the 
ufurper Poor (the father of that Porus who 
was the antagonift of Alexander), who took 
him prifoner, and ravaged his metropolis, but 
feems not to have made it the feat of hr^ 
empire. 

Sinfarchund, or Sandrocottus, the fucceffor 
of Porus, who took advantage of the con- 
vulfed ftate of the empire, occafioned by that 
invafion, to raife himfclf to the throne, at 
the head of an immenfe army, reftored to 
Canouge the honour of being the capital of 
Hindoftan, and received there the ambaiTaf 
dors of Seleucus, the fuccefibr of Alexander, 
among whom was Megafthcnes, the princi> 
pal negotiator between the two monarchs, 
about three hundred years before the Chriftian 
sera. Jona, the fecond in fucceffion from 
Sinfarchund, is faid not only to have reigned 
himfelf in great tranquillity at CanougCj but 
his pofterity afterwards are related to have 
peaceably pofielTed the throne during a;period 
of ninety years. 

Callian Chund, a warlike and fanguinary 
princOj who reigned over Hindoftan about 
170 years before Chrift, and may pbffihly 

be 
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be the Demetrius of Juftin,^ is faid in Fcrifli- 
tah to have been driven, on account of his 
tyranny, from the throne, by a general in- 
furre(ftion of the rajahs dependent upon his 
authority. With him the regular empire of 
India may be faid to have fallen j for, after 
this event, many years of difcord and anarchy 
enfued, and each more powerful rajah became 
alternately a competitor for the fupreme au¬ 
thority. 

A long period of obfcurity in the hiftory 
of the kings of Caiiouge now fucceeds j but 
in this dearth of Indian hiftory we may 
derive a glimmering of information from the 
Roman annals j where we are informed, that, 
in the time of Auguftus, an Indian embalTy 
arrived at Rome from a monarch of the name 
of Porus, who boafted in his letters that 
fix hundred kings or rajahs were tributary 
to him*, which, if true, could only be true 
of the fupreme lord or emperor of Hindoftan. 
Now Jona in Ferilhtah is faid to have been 
a.grand nephew of Foorj and it is not im- 
poflible that one of the fame family might 
have headed the rebellious rajahs, and fixed 
the fopreme dominion once more in his own 
martial line. This difquifition, howevdr, more 

VoL. I. M properly 

* See Juftin, lib, xli. cap. 6. 
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pi»perly belongs to the general hiftory of 
India, than to this abridged account of Ca- 
nouge and its kings. I fhall therefore pafs 
on to the reign of Bafdeo, that monarch, 
who, according both to Perfian and Hindoo 
writers, entertained in this capital Bjiharatn 
Gor^ king of Iran, or Perfia, who had 
(wme, in the difgiiife of a merchant, to ex¬ 
plore the truth of what he had heard con¬ 
cerning its vaft opulence and the grandeur 
of its monarch. In the neighbourhood of 
this city he is faid to h^e met with ^ wild 
elephant, who in the feafon of luft had 
ruflied furioufly from the woods, and, attack¬ 
ing Baharam, was flain by him. The celebrity 
he acquired by this feat was the means of 
his introdudion to the notice of tjie king, 
at whofe court he was known by fofne nobles 
who had been in Perfia, and reludantly con- 
flrained to affume his proper charader, in 
which he was treated with the utmoft mag¬ 
nificence, and in the end efpoufed the only 
Idaughter of the Indian monarch.* 

W.hq ..were the two Ph^otes,^Ja,t^g„vand 
fon, who reigned in India when Apollonius 
TYaniSfttsr icem ,his biography:Bhi- 

loftratits,. yifilejd tfi^t^pountry in theJrft cen- 

Wy, 

^ Mirkhond apud.Texdra, p. 13?, and Fcri(litah> p. 13. 
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tury, the fcanty records we have of Indian 
affairs at this period will not guide us in dctcar-* 
raining; they were, however, probably among 
the number of thofe more formidable rajahs, 
who, during the civil commotions, rofe to the 
imperial diadem. The fame Philoftratus in?* 
forms us, that the kingdom of the ancient 
Porus, on the weftern fide of India, was at the 
fame time governed by Mandrus. I take the 
kingdom of Mandrus to have been that of 
Delhi, which was about this time rifing into 
great eminence as the rival metropolis of Ca- 
nouge. 

Leaving for future cpnfideration the dubious 
names and charafters of the fucceffors of thefe 
princes in the fovereignty of India, mentioned 
either by Indian or Roman hifforians; we come 
to the reign of Rhamdeo Rhator, or the Ma- 
ratta, who in the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, after a campaign of five months, having 
fubdued near five hundred rebellious rajahs 
and zemeendars, entered Canouge in all the 
pomp and triumph of a conqueror, In me¬ 
mory of his vi£l:ories, he made a; mag^oificent 
feftival for his array in that metropolis, and 
divided among his foldiers the fpoils of the 
vanquifhed rajahs, diftriboting to each forty 
pieces of gold, and throwing to die populace 

M 2 a 
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a third part of the amazing booty. He reign¬ 
ed fifty-four years in Canouge, and Teems to 
have eftablilhed the empire on a new and more 
permanent bafis. 

The laft king of Canouge, confidered as the 
metropolis of a great empire, was Maldeo, 
who likewife added the kingdom of Delhi 
to his dominion. In his reign, that is, in 
the beginning of the fixth century, we are 
told that this city was grown To populous, 
that there were in it thirty thoufand ihops 
in which areca or beetle-nut,♦ which the 
Hindoos almoll univerfally ufe as the Euro¬ 
peans do tobacco, was fold; and fixty th^u- 
land bands of muficians and fingers, who 
paid a tax to the government, refided there: 
from whith circumftance we may judge of the 
great extent, and, it may be added, the difii- 
pation, of this renowned capital. 

From this period we read no more of 
Canouge as the metropolis of Hindoftanj 
For, Maldeo dying at the end of forty years, 
and having no ilTue, every petty rajah again 
rendered himfelf independent in his govern¬ 
ment. 

^ In the Ayeen Akfaiery it is (aid^ that the Soobah of Agra, in 
which Canouge ftand$> is remarkable for producing rery excellent 
beetle*leaf* In the fame book, under Sirair Kinoje, (p* 41^) 
the rea^r will notice Puttyalt and Puttyalvpoor. 
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ment. It Hill continued, however, a very 
magnificent city j its rajah poffeffed the firft 
rank, both of civil and military diftinfition j 
and we find his name particularly mentioned 
among the five great rajahs who* united to 
oppofe the firft invafion of Subuftagi, or 
Sabektekin, as the Arabians, and D’Herbelot 
after them, write the word. When Sultan 
Mahmud Gaznavi, dbout the year looo, pe¬ 
netrated through the mountains of Tibet, 
and inverted Canouge, he is faid there to 
have feen a city which raifed its head to the 
firmament,- and which in rtrength and ftruc- 
ture might jurtly boaft to have no equal,* 
We are informed that its reigning fovereign. 
Rajah Korrah, affefVcd to live in great pomp 
and fplendour, but that, not being prepared 
for fo unexpedled an attack, he furrendered 
himfelf and his city to the fultan, who ftaid 
in Canouge three days.-f- Thus Canouge at 
length became an appendage to the great em¬ 
pire eltablilhed by Mahmud, from its capital 
Gazna, called Ga^navide} and we read little 
more of it worthy notice in the domertic 
hiftory of India. 

Turning to the Ayeen Akbery, and look¬ 
ing for Canouge, under the Soobah in. which 

1^3 it 

• Feriflitah, vol. L p. 27. f Ibid. p. 57^ 
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it is fituated, I find nothing defcriptive of 
its antient extent and grandeur, but onfy the 
corroborative intelligence, that, “ in ancient 
times, Itihoje was the capital city of Hin- 
doftannor is there any hiftorical account, 
as ufual, added to the fliort geographical 
fketch of the province. There is, however, 
a valuable fragment of hiftory annexed to the 
account of the Soobah ot Delhi, which will 
be of material fervice to me in the fubfequent 
pages: and in that hiftory there is an allufion 
to a fovereign of Canduge, which feems to> 
prove*, notvvithftanding the evidence I have 
cited to the contrary, that fo late as the yeaf 
588 of the Hegira, or A. D. H92, the rajah 
of GanOuge was ftill the fupreme fpvereign 
of the empire of Hindoftan. Indeed it ext 
prefsly affirms it of Rajah Jychund, the prince 
then reigning} but whether that prince af- 
cended the throne by hereditary right or by 
violence is not to be afeertained. It is indeed 
a beautiful ftory, and, though fomevyhat ro¬ 
mantic towards the conclufion, fully proves 
the abfolute dependance of all the inferior 
rajahs upon the naonarch of Canouge. . This, 
however, is by no means the only evidence 
vvhich that book fupplies in favour of the 
fuppofition that Canouge was once the im¬ 
perial 
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perial city, not only of a vaft kingdom on the 
Ganges, as is conje6lure^ by Mr. Reiindi 
but of all Hindoftan. Although the rajah 
of Guzzurat, as that gentleman obligingly 
informed me,, might have been the Balhara 
of Edrifi, yet that, in the early periods of 
the Hegira, even the remote kingdom of Guz¬ 
zurat was dependant on the fovereign of 
Canouge is manifeft from the hiftory there 
given of that Soobah, in which it is exprefsly 
aflerted, upon the authority of Hindoo an¬ 
nals, that in A. H. 154, Bunfrai became the 
hrft independent monarch of Guzzurat, and 
that the earlieft effort of his rebellion was 
the ad “ of feizing* the royal treafure which 
was going to Canouge.” If the hiftorical 
accounts in the Ayeen Akbery are not to be 
depended upon, where is authenticity to be 
found ? We muft at leaft be guided by them 
until we can obtain others more genuine; and 
I fhall ever be happy to improve and corredl 
my hiftory by them, when in my povyer to 
acquire more certain documents. 

The Oriental writers are extravagant in 
their accounts of the immenfe wealth acqui¬ 
red by Mahmud in his expedition againft 

M 4 Canouge, 


Ayeen Akbery, vol,ii. p. 89. 
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Canouge.* ' They fay that India was then 
divided among feveral kings, of which one 
who had the title of Balhara, a word fignify- 
ing king of kings, and reigned at Canouge, 
was the chief. They affirm the conqueft of 
the kingdom of Balhara, which at length he 
accompliffied, to be the mofl; illuftrious of all 
his exploits j and enumerate the immenfe 
wealth and the incredible number of flaves 
he carried back to Gazna, D’Herbelot, in 
copying thofe writers, as I ffiall hereafter, 
prove, has mis-fpelt the word Kinojej-f* he 
writes it Kifraje, and has led the authors of 
the Modern Univerfal Hiftory, who verbally 
tranflate the article from the Bibliotheque 
Orientale, into the fame error. 

Sir William Jones, if fpeaking of this part 
of India, fays: ** The ancient fyftem of go¬ 
vernment which prevailed in this country 
ieems to have been perfedlly feudal; all the 
territories were governed by rais, or rajahs, 

who 

• Sherifeddin, in his Life of Timur Bee, mentions a Perfian 
hiftory of MahmudIndian incurfions, called Yemini, which 
particularly celebrates his conqueft of Canouge. Timur Bee, 
vol. ii. p, 79. 

t See D’Herbelpt on the article Mahmud Gaznavi; and the 
Modern Univ. Hift. vol. iiL p. 178, firft 8vo. edit. 

t Short Hift. of Afia, p, 30. 
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who held their lands of a fupreme lord called 
Belharj the feat of whofe refidence wa^ the 
city of Canouge, now in ruins.” The palTage 
in the Aycen Akbery, referred to above, ex¬ 
hibits a carious proof of this feudal de> 
pendance of the fubordinate rajahs, and the 
neceffity of their paying homage in perfon, at 
ftated periods, to the fupreme Belhar j for, at 
a great feftival or facrifice called Raifoo,* at 
which all the rajahs of Hindolfan were 
obliged to attend, and of which the meanell 
offices, “ even to the duties of the fcullery,” 
were performed by rajahs j Pithowra, the 
rajah, of, Delhi, from contempt of the fove- 
rcign, not attending, “ that the feftival might 
not be incomplete,” an effigy in gold of the 
abfent rajah was formed, and, by way of 
retorted cojitempt, affigned the ignoble office 
of pprter of the gate. The raftinefs of 
Pithowra in -the end coft him his crown and 
his life. 

The ruins of Canouge, Mr, Rennel ob- 
ferves, are even at this day of very great 
extent j and, from the evidence thus col- 
Icfted together, and apparently inapplicable 
to any other place on that fide of India, 
it appeared to me fufficiently manifeft that 

Canouge 

V 

* Raifooj the fame feaft of which we read in the Mahabbaiat. 
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Canpuge was indifpuikbly the Palibothra of 
the ancients. iThat idea, however, being now 
abandoned, we can only folye the difficulty by 
fuppofing, with the Memoir, that it is poffible 
bpth cities might have been occafionally ufcd 
as capitals of the Prafii, as Delhi and Agra 
have been in the later periods of the empire in 
general; and that, in the accounts given pf 
them by foreigners, they have been frequently 
confounr’;d together, or the one miftaken for 
the other. 

The city of nET tUr* according to Feriflitah, 
was founded by Pelu, the ufurper of the 
throne of Hindoftan, about 300 years before 
the commencement of the Chriftian aera; but, 
according to the more probable account of the 
Ayeen Akbery,* Aurungpaul, of the Tenore 
tribe,/was its reaf founder, in the year 429 
of the sera of Bickermajit,-!* an sera not«great- 
ly diffimilar from that of Chrift. It was for 
a feries of ages governed by its own rajahs, 
who feem to have had confiderable weight in 
the empire, and to have been very adtive in 
repelling both the ancient Perfian and more 
'modern Mohammedan invaders of Hindoftan. 
They were defccnded from, and were for fome 

time 

^ Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. ii8. 

t Bickermajit flourilhcd in the Hrii century of the Chriftian aera. 
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time tributary to, the great rajahs of Lahore, 
of the race of Bal, or . Paul, a name cfiiie-. 
brated for valour in the heroic hiftories of 
the country: this family is denominated Jei- 
pal by Ferifhtah, but Gebal by D’Herbelot, 
from other hiftorians of the Gaznavide Sul¬ 
tans. By this appellation the latter diftin- 
guilhes* /r plus puijfant net de I*Indoflan 
and in another place calls him, “ Bal, fils 
d'Andhal, efiimi le plus riche et le plus puijjant 
rot de TOUT l’IndostAn.” I think tlfere can 
hardly be a doubt, when we confider their great 
.military fame and their place of refidence, 
but that this long, hereditary, and illullrious, 
race of Bal, or Paul, was the fame as that of 
Porus, fo often mentioned by claffical writers. 
I am aware, however, that Bal (whence the 
word Bal-haraj-f- or the greateft lord, is form¬ 
ed) may .be only a title of regal diftindtion, 
and was fometimes ufurped by the fovereigns 
of other Sopbahs, Twenty princes of this 
line are particularly faid, in the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, to have enjoyed in regular fucceffion, for 
437 yssrs, the throne of Delhi, not yet impe¬ 
rial. 


• ?ibliothequc Oricntale, p. 354. 

* f Bal KARA is derived either from the Perfian Bal la, high ; 
or the Arabic Bal, l9rd \ Maha, mighty ; and Rai, o» Raja, 
" fovmign . Many Perfian words are blended with Sanfereet. 
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rial. An €xtenfive territory to the north and 
fouth of Delhi was fobjeft to the control of 
its fajah« fince we read in Ferifhtah, that the 
ancient and hallowed cities both of Tannafar 
(the Tajjafis of Ptolemy) and Muttra, orMa- 
tura, ’fUlisMethora of Pliny,) fituated only . 
thirty-fix miles north of Agra, and ftill a con- 
fiderable city, weue under his jurifdidion and 
protediion. The laft of its native princes, 
according to the Ayeen Akbery, was Pithowra, 
from whofe family it was conquered by the 
Mohammedan flave Cuttub, or Gothbedden 
Ibek, as he is called by Herbelot, who made ^ 
Delhi the capital of the vaft empire which he 
eflablilhed in Hindofian. The prince from 
whom it was immediately taken is faid by 
Ferifhtah to have been called Candi; and, as 
whenever I quote this author I always feek 
for collateral evidence, in Marco PoIo^s In¬ 
dian Travels I find mention made of a rajah 
of the fame name, who is affirmed to have 
been the chief of the four great kings who 
then reigned in the peninfula. Candi loft his 
throne nearly at the expiration of the twelfth 
century:* Marco Polo vifited India about the 
middle of the thirteenth century; and it is 
not improbable that the exiled family, though 

unable 

♦ See .his Travels in Campbell’s edition of Harris> voL i* p. 6zi. 
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unable to oppofe the torrent of Mohammedan 
fuccefs, might ftill retain fuf&cient vigour and 
refources to fecure a refpedtable tej^ritory in the 
fouthern regions of that extenfive country. 
That the defcendants of the race of Bal did 
retire fouthward, from the exterminating fury 
of the Mohammedans, feems to be apparent, 
from what Mr. Chambers, in the Afiatic Re- 
fearches, has related concerning the extertlive 
and ruinous remains of a vaft city near Sadras, 
on the Coromandel coaft, now called Mavali- 
puram, but which he contends in Sanicneet 
might have been written Mahabalipur, or the 
city of the great Bali.* The greater part of 
thefe ruins has been corroded and wafhed 
away by the violent inroad of the fea, on 
whofe border thfey now Rand; but from which 
it is probable they were in former ages fituated 
dt a confiderable diftance. The more ancient 
inhabitants of the place now living remember 
whefi a far greater number of pagodas than at 
prefent appear raifed their heads above the 
water, which, being covered with copper, and 
probably gilt, refle< 5 ted the rays of the rifing 
fun, and difFufed a glory over the ocean, that 
feemed to indicate how wide, and at the fame 
time how magnificent, where the ruins it con¬ 
cealed. A* city alfo, called Balipatna, fiands 

on 
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on theMalabar toaft) which may be confidered 
as an additional "proof to what is recorded in 
D’Anviile, from Edrifi, of the extenfive power 
and dominion of this very ancient race. 

While I am upon the fubjeit of thtffe an¬ 
cient monuments of Indian grandeur, fo eagerly 
and fo laudably inveftigated by the gentlemen 
who compofe the Afiatic Society at Calcutta, 
as containing irrefragable teftimony in fup- 
port and elucidation of many great hillorical 
but doubtful points, fuch as occur in almoil 
every page of the Indian annals, let me not 
forget to remark, that the fame book contains 
a grant of land, bearing date twenty-three 
years before the commencement of the Chrif- 
tian aera, of one of the rajahs „of; this very 
name, who is ftyled Deb Paul Deb, equally 
anftruftive to the hiftorian, and interefting to 
the antiquary. Among much other curious 
and ufeful information, of which I hope here¬ 
after to avail rnyfelf, this Paul is faid to* have 
been the fon of Dharmo Paul, who married 
the daughter of a celebrated rajah called Poro 
JBalj and the union.of two fuch words in the, 
fame name, and that the name of a rajah of 
eminence, will, I hope, refeue my former con- 
jedure from any fevere animadverfions. 


Delhi 
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Delhi is lituated in latitude 28* 37'. If we 
may believe the Mahabbarat, it Hands uppri 
fhe fite of a moH ancient city, called Inderput, 
in times juftly reputed fabulous the metropolis 
of. the country. ,The Ayeen Akbery, how- 
ever» confirms this account, exprefsly aflertifig 
that Delhi is a very ancient city, “ and was 
formerly called Inderput.” Delhi rofe to re¬ 
nown as the glory of Canouge declined. Its 
confequence as an imperial city increafqd with 
that of the Mohammedan dynafty, which ,bears 
its name, and it continued to flourilh as,..one 
of the moft fplendid cities of Afia, and as the 
unrivalled metropolis of Hindoftan, under all 
the fultans of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, 
and Chara^^ian, dynafties. ■ Each fuccefllve 
monarch adorned this envied city with fome 
fignal memorial of royal magnificence; it was 
furrounded with beautiful gardens and aroma¬ 
tic groves; and was filled with innumerable 
edifices, erefted for the purpofes of commerce, 
appropriated to the diffufion of fcience, or de¬ 
voted to the fan^lities of religion. 

At the period of the invafion ©f Timur 
Bee, Delhi is faid to have arrived at a point of 
diftin<aion in regard to its unequalled wealth 
and extended commerce, which it never after 
reached. Sherifeddin, the Perfian hiHorian of 

his 
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his life, defcribes that capital* as confifting 
of three cities, which he denominates Seiri, 
Gehanpenah, and Old Delhi. Seiri was in- 
vefted with a ftrong circular wall i-f- Old Delhi, 
or the ancient Inderput, had likewife a circu¬ 
lar wall, but far more coniiderable in extent. 
Gehanpenah occupied the fpace between the 
two cities, and was confiderably larger than 
either: the walls by which it was fortified 
running on each fide in parallel lines, and 
connecting the two former cities. The me¬ 
tropolis, thus formed of three great cities, 
fpread over a very wide extent of ground; 
and, according to Sherifeddinj had no lefs than 
thirty, others fay fifty, gates. It was cele¬ 
brated, he informs us, for a mo%ue pf afto- 
nifhing dimenfions, and for a palace of admi¬ 
rable magnificence, which was ereCted by Ma- 
lek Jona> an ancient king of India, and was 
ornamented with a thoufand marble columns.^ 

The 


• See Shcrifeddin’s Timur Bee, vol.ii. p. 67. 

* ' t 

f In the Aycen Akbcry Seiri is faid to have been built by Sul¬ 
tan Alladeen. 

t Mr. Finch, one of the hrH and moH refpedtable viiitants of 
India in the lail century, in deferibing the ruins of Old Delhi, par¬ 
ticularizes the remains of this auguft pile, which at that period* 
(1609,) little more than 200 years after Timur’s invafion, 
Ihouldered away to what he calls '' a mere carcafe, worn out, and 
dishgured to the laft degree.’* Harris’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 88. 
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The Perfian authors are lavifh in their praifes 
of this great and beautiful metropolis. The 
feit of voluptuoufnefs, and the central repo- 
litory of whatever the vaft traffic, carried on by 
the Indian merchants with Perfia, Arabia, and 
China, produced, it abounded with cofily ra¬ 
rities of every kind; the tribute of the moft 
diftant climes, the labour of the moft fkilful 
artificers. But a favage conqueror now ap¬ 
proached, before whom the pride of India and 
the delight of her fovereigns muft bow the 
head. Through a deluge of human/ blood, 
fhed in his progrefs from Samarcand to India, 
and frefh from the unprovoked maflacre of 
100,000 captive Plindoos, who were left ex¬ 
piring almoft beneath its walls, the mercilefs 
Timur prefled on to its deftruclion. He en¬ 
tered the city in triumph, on the 4th of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1399. The great ftandard of the Tar¬ 
tarian empire was immediately erefted on its 
walls; and the ufurper, featcd upon the throne 
of India, in all the pride of concjueft, received 
the proftrate obeifance of the nobility of both 
nations. The royal elephants and rhinoceros, 
adorned with rich trappings of gold and filver, 
were brought to the foot of the throne, and, 
inftfuded by their leaders, made the falaam of 
gratulation. Some days were confumed in 
VoL. I, N rewarding 
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rewarding with fuitable honours the princes 
^nd generals of the vidlorious army, in ban¬ 
quets of unbounded magnificence, and in m- 
fulting heaven with the grateful vows of fuc- 
cefsful tyranny, At length, on fome refiftance 
rcludantly made by the inhabitants to the 
wanton outrages of their conquerors, Delhi, 
and all the wonders it contained, was given 
up to be pillaged by aft enraged foldiery j and, 
on the 13th of the fame month, “ that great 
and proud city was deftroyed.” We may form 
fonSe judgment of the enormous booty ob¬ 
tained in this general pillage, from the ac¬ 
count given by the fame author of the number 
of flaves made captive, and of die immenfe 
quantities of precious ftones, pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, gold and filver veffels, money, and 
bullion, cai'ried away by the army. Even the 
Indian women and girls are faid to have been 
adorned with a profufion of precious ftones, 
and had bracelets and rings of gold and 
jewels, not only on their hands and feet, but 
alfo on their toes. Of thefc precious orna¬ 
ments every individual had fecured fo ample a 
ftore, that they refufed the incumbrance of 
more, and vaft heaps of various plunder of 
inefthnable value were left behind.* Thcfe are 
nearly the words of the Periian author, who 

bears 
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bears the ftridteft charader in the Eaft ^or 
veracity, and who was cotemporary with the 
monarch whofe hiftory he relates. 

Under the dynafty of Icings that immedi¬ 
ately fucceedcd the invafion of Timur, Delhi 
foon recovered its priftine fplendour and im¬ 
portance as the imperial city of Hindoftan. 
In the courfe of a few ages that city became 
again crowded with many majeftic monuments 
of Patan grandeur, in mofques, baths-, and, 
caravanferas j and the fepulchres of its de- 
ceafed monarchs of that line, as well as of 
many other holy and illuftrious men, whole 
names are enumerated in the Ayeen Akbery, 
prefented to the eye of travellers an awful and 
ftriking fpe6lacle. 

When Baber, advancing from his imperial 
city of Cabul, on the north-weft frontiers of 
Hindoftan, had overturned the power of the 
Patans in the perlbn of Ibrahim, the court 
refided alternately at Agra and Delhi. The 
ufurper Shere, who during his (hort reign 
crefled throughout Hindoftan many ftately 
edifices, and, among others, that fuperb mau- 
foleum in Bahar,* in which he lies interred, 
N 2 pulled 

• Thftjioble monument of the magnificence of ,Sherc ftill re¬ 
mains entire. It Hands in the centre of a grand artificial lake, 
neaijjr a mile in length. There has been lately publiflied an ele¬ 
gant engraving of it, from a painting by Mr, Hodges, 
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pulled down the ancient town of Seiri, and 
built a new city on its foundation j which, 
however, when Abul Fazil, who relates this 
fadt, Wrote the Inlfitutes of Akber, was for 
the moft part in ruins. Homaion, on his 
reftoration to that throne, which Shere and 
his family had fo long ufui ped, laid the foun¬ 
dations of a new and magnificent palace at 
Delhi, which he did not live to finilh; but 
meeting his fate fhortly after in that city, 
from the efFedts of too powerful a dofe of 
opium, was himfelf buried on the banks of 
the neighbouring Jumna, where a noble mo¬ 
nument was eredf.ed over his ren\^ins by the 
great Akber, his fon, and fucceflbr in the im¬ 
perial dignity. That moft renowned of all 
the fovereigns of the houfe of Timur contri¬ 
buted no'Other wife to its ornament} but, on 
the contrary, by fixing his refidence for the 
moft part at Agra, and laviihing fucii inlnienfe 
fums on the ftrudlure of its caftle, and on 
the .ftupendous eredtions at Secundra in its 
ncighbourhdod, completed the ruin which time 
and negledl had united to fpread through the 
wide, circumference and amidft the defolated 
towers of Delhi. 

Notwithftanding the aftonifliing fums ex¬ 
pended by Akber on the palace, or rather the 

ciftle. 
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caftle, of Agra, (for, all the Eaflern palaces are 
built with a view to defence,) the fituation, 
upon a fcorched fandy foil, and under a more 
fouthern fun, \Vas neither efteemed fft falii- 
brious by his fucceflbrs, nor fo centrical for 
the command of the various provinces of the 
empire, according to its divifions at that pe¬ 
riod, (for, the fouthern parts of the peninfula 
were not yet fubjugated,) as was that of 
Delhi. * The turbulent governors of the 
northern provinces bordering upon Perfia 
were perpetually fomenting rebellions; and 
for their extinction were required the fpeedy, 
the effectual, and the concentrated, exertions 
of the fupreme authority. Actuated partly by 
thefe motives', and partly by the defire of im¬ 
mortalizing his name, in the ereCtion of a 
city that (hould exceed in grandeur all the 
other cities of Hindoftan, Jehaun Shah, the 
grandfon of Akber, in A. D. 1647, according 
to Frafer, rebuilt Delhi from the ground, and 
called the new city Jehaunabad, after his own 
name. He at the fame time conftruCted, k 
palace not lefs diftinguilhed for its fpacious 

N 3 and 

* Terr)^ thinks this city, fituated in the /jeerrt of the empire^ 
was called Delhi, or, as he writes it, Dellee, from a word in die 
Hindodan language fignifying a hart . Dill is the Indian word for 
heart. It (hould more properly be written Deii ly. 
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and fplendid apartments, calculated for every 
purpofe of ftate and lujtury, than for the 
extent and beauty of the gardens with which 
it wa» adorned, where every odorous plant 
and beautiful flower of Afia at once feafted 
the eye with delight and filled the air with 
fragrance, where fountains of the pureft 
water perpetually flowed, and where vaft 
artificial caverns Iheltered the fainting fu¬ 
gitive from the fevere fervojurs of an eaftern 
noon. 

To enter into a minute detail of all the 
curiofities contained in this new city and 
this extraordinary palace, which was par¬ 
ticularly famous for the throne eredted by 
the fame prince, in the form of a peacock, 
with its tail expanded, and entirely compofed 
of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and fapphires, 
and of all the vaft treafures amafled in this 
capital by that oftentatious monarch, as rc- 
Jated by Bernier, Thevenot, and Tavernier, 
would be to fwell thefe prefatory pages to 
a magnitude difproportioned to the body of 
the hiftory itfelf. .Referving, therefore, the 
remaining hiftory of this famed hietropolis 
for thofe more recent periods to which it 
properly belongs, 1 fliall conclude this ac- 
couht of its ancient grandeur, by oSferving, 

in 
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in generaU that, from the <ieath of Shah 
Jchaun, till the, year thirty-eight of the 
prefent century, Delhi continued to flourifli 
in increafed confequence and fplendouf gs 
the capital of Hindoftan. In that year, fo 
fatal to the towering majefty of the Mogul 
monarchs in India, a barbarian, more deeply 
ftained with blood than even Timur himfelf, 
whofe native ferocity of foul was aggrava¬ 
ted and inflamed by the flings of infatiable 
avarice, entered the richeft metropolis in the 
world, once more devoted its haplefs inha¬ 
bitants to unreftrained maflacre, and plun¬ 
dered its fumptuous palace of the accumu* 
lated wealth of ages. According to Frafer’s 
calculation, the invafion of Nadir coft Hih- 
doflan loo millions of pounds fterling and 
200,000 lives. The feveral conquerors of 
this ill-fated city feera to have advanced pro- 
greffively in the fcale of horrible enormity. 
A daemon of cruelty yet remains to be 
noticed, whofe unprecedented barbarities make 
humanity fliudder, and whofe outrages ex¬ 
tended to the grave itfelf. Ahmed Abdollah, 
who, i^on the death of Nadir, had erefted 
into an independent monarchy the provinces 
bordering upon Perfia on the one hand and 
upon IJindoftan oa the other, in the year 
N 4 1756 
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' 1756 marched into Delhi, which he gave ttp 
for three days to be pillaged by his foldiers, 
who, in levying their contributions, pra£lifed 
every fp.ecies of barbarity upon the wretched 
inhabitants! and, in their eager fearch for 
concealed treafures, fcrupled not to violate 
even the fepulchres of the dead. Ahmed is 
fuppofed, on his firft vifit, to have carried 
away more riches, except in jewels, than 
Nadir himfelf j but,, unfatiated with this 
grand booty, he returned to Hindoftan no 
lefs than fix .different times during the fhort 
reign of Allura Geer. His fixth and laft 
vifit was in 1759 and 1760, when Delhi was 
again plundered, and that magnificent city, 
which for 500 years, with little intermiffion, 
had flourifhed as the capital of Hindoftan, 
and, during the reign of Aurungzeb, was 
fuppofed to contain,near two million of inha¬ 
bitants, was totally ruined and almoft de-i- 
populated. 

We come now, in the words of Milton, 
whofe geography was as accurate as his 
poetry was fublime. 

To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul, 
of which celebrated capitals, our account, 
from the extent of the preceding hiftorical 
xetjrofpc^, muft of necelfity be compreffed 

within 
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within the narrdweft poffible limits confiftcnt 
with the profefled deiign in giving that ac¬ 
count.. 

Lahore* or rather Lahoor, is the capital 
of a large province to the north-weft of 
Delhi, called by the natives Panjabj from 
Panj, Jive^ and Ab, •watery becaufe watered 
by the five branches of the Indus. Lahore 
is marked on the new map as lituated in 
the 3 ift degree of north latitude j and it 
ftands on the. banks of the Rauvee, the 
ancient Hydraotes. * It is a city of fuch great 
antifuity, that if it be not in r eality the Bu - 
ce phala of Alexande r^ as, according to our 
former remark, has been fuppofed, it will be 
extremely difficult to fix for certainty upon its 
founder} for the Ayeen Akbery is filent on 
the fubjeft, 

Lahore, lying on the direct road«that leads 
into the heart of Hindoftan, has ever been 
harafied, both in ancient and modern seras} 
by the armies of contending princes, and has 
experienced every viciflitude to which the al¬ 
ternate triumph and defeat of the fovereign 
can fubjedt a capital. From the time of 
Alexander to the prefent day Panjab has been 
more deeply ftained with blood than any 
other province of the empire} and the fre¬ 
quent 
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quent battles, that have beeA fought within 
its territory, have probably contributed to 
keep alive that ardour of fortitude for which 
its rajahs, and the fubje^ts under their go¬ 
vernment, have been ever diftinguilhed. They 
oppofed with vigour the progrefs of the Ma¬ 
cedonian invader.' The generals of Valid 
were prevented, principally by the valour of 
thofe frontier warriors, from penetrating be¬ 
yond Multan. It has been afferted, indeed, 
that the army of Valid, under Mohammed 
Catim, fubjugated a 6bnfiderable part of 
Hindoftan; and it would appear fo ^rom 
ErpenniusV verfion of A 1 Makin,. where he 
fays, “ Mohammed Indiam occupavit," but the 
contrary is evident, from an hiftorical note 
whidi the late very learned editor of the 
Annals ^f Abulfeda has added, and which 
both alligns the caufe and records the ex¬ 
tent of that invafion.^ Jeipai, the rajah 
of Lahore, during the repeated incurfions 
of Subu 3 ;agi and his Ton Mahmud, exhibit¬ 
ed the moft heroic proofs of bravery jn the 
defence of his hereditary domain, which ex¬ 
tended from Calhmire to Multan j and great 

indeed 

♦ See Abulfeda Annales Mulleniica, Arabice ct Latinc, per 
J/J*Relik, tom. i. p«427. Hafniae^ and Hift; Saracen* 
Eimacifiij edit* Erpen* p. 84# Lugd. Bat. 1625* 
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indeed mufl; hav6l)een the wealth he poflTeflr- 
cd, fince when, length, after three des¬ 
perate efforts, he was taken prifoner by the 
enemy, around lus neck alone were found 
fufpended lijrteen ftrings of jewels, each of 
which was valued at 180,000 rupws, and 
the whole at 320,000 pounds fferling. This 
fum, however, is trifling. Compared with that 
which Mirkhond fays the fultan of Gazna, 
in his expedition againft Jeipal, or Bal, as 
he calls him, and in a fecond againfl: his 
fon Andbal (Feriflitah’s Annindpai*), car¬ 
ried out of India. He flates it at &Ven 
millions of coin in gold, feven hundred 
maunds-f of gold in ingots, together with ati 
ineftimable quantity of pearls and precious 
ftones. Jeipal, when at length liberated, 
flung with the angui£h arUing from his late 
defeat and captivity, and partly impelled by 
thofe feelings, and partly in obedience to a 
cuftom then prevalent among the Hindoos, 
which forbade a rajah who had been twice 
vanquilhed by the Muffulmen longer to hold 

the 

* Fer{(htah, vol. i. pi 41* Mirkhond apud Texelra» p* 280. 

f The^ ]!kiaund is a weight which varies in difFevent parts of 
India. At Bengal, it is equal to fevemy*four pounds and two^ 
lairds; at Surat, to thirty-feven pounds and a half; at Madras* to 
twesty.five. The maund in Per^ • confiderably lefs. 
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the reins of gbvernmeijt, rcfigned the throne 
to his Ton. He then or^ed k funeral pile 
to be prepared and kindled, and, leaping 
into the flames, died as heroically as he had 
lived. 

Not to anticipate farther the events more 
largely and more connedledly recorded in the 
enfuing hiftory, it will be fufficient to re-^ 
mark, in this place, that Lahore continued to 
flourifh as a great, populous, and wealthy, 
capital under many of the fucceeding Mo¬ 
hammedan ufurpers of India, and in par¬ 
ticular under the fultans Cofro, the firfl: and 
fecond of that name, and the laft of the 
houfe of Gazna, who, being driven from 
their former capital by Mahomed of Gaur, 
made Lahore the metropolis of their remain¬ 
ing empire. It was for fome time the im¬ 
perial ^city of,Cuttub, who, afterwards < ex¬ 
tending his conqueft eaftward, found it ne- 
ceflary to remove the feat of his empire to 
the more central city of Delhi. Deferted by 
royalty, Lahore lofl: not its iplendour and 
importance i thefe were fupported by the 
vaft commerce which about that period it 
enjoyed above all the cities of Hindoftan. 
The period, however, of its prouiiefl: diftinc- 
tion, as a commercial city, feems to have 

been 
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bean that ih wjtiich the traffic, at prefcnt 
carried on by the European fettlements upon 
the coaft of India, pafled in caravans through 
the inland provinces of Afia, when Lahore, 
as well as Cabul, was crowded with mer¬ 
chants from all nations; and her bazars were 
furnifhed with the richeft commodities, both 
of the Eaftern and European world. To La¬ 
hore, as to a general ftore-houfe, were brought 
the coftly filks of Perfia, and the precious 
gums and drugs of Arabia, to be exchanged 
for the gems of India and the rich manufac¬ 
tures of. China. 

To its royal honours and diftin£lipn La¬ 
hore was reftored by Homaion, who, both 
previoufly to the ufurpation of Shere, and 
during the period of his, exile from the throne, 
made this city his principal refidence. lie 
erefled in it many ftately edifices, and par¬ 
ticularly the palace, which was uncommonly 
lofty, and which, according to Mr. Finch, 
who vifited it in 1609, (nearly fixty years 
before Thevenot, whofe defcription, is more/ 
generally referred to,) had twelve noble gates5 
nine opening towards the land-fide, and three 
towards the river. The fame author afiirmsj 
that the city was twenty-four cofe in cir-| 
cumference, and, including* the fuburbs, fix 

cofe 
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cofe fn kngth ; which,, the cofe at a 
mile and three-quarters# is not greatly dif- 
iimilar from Thevenot’s account of its, ex¬ 
tent in the time of Homaion^: for, he ftates 
that extent at three leagues; although, at the 
period of his own vifit, it was diminilhed 
to one league. What Homaion had thus 
fplendidly begun, Jehaun Geer, who prefer¬ 
red this lituation to his father’s famptuous 
palace at Agra, completed in the noble 
ftyle of the defigner. The Englilh traveller 
mentioned above refided here while thofe 
works, which were to make Lahore ” the 
finclft city of Afia,” were advancing to per- 
feftion. He mentions the grand fofle at that 
time calling up round the whole circum¬ 
ference, and the llrong wall about to be 
erefted, which later travellers fay was of 
free-ftoue# flanked with towers, and guarded 
by numerous artillery. Jehaun Geer indeed 
could, better than the exiled Homaion, afford 
to perfect magnificent proje«fl:s} for, at his 
coming to the throne, he found a treafury, 
as will appear hereafter from Mandeflo’s oor- 
re6l account, fo full, ot rather fo overflow¬ 
ing, wifli every Ipecies of wealth, accumulated 
during Akber’s long reign of fifty years, as 
to appear inexhaufti^e. Mr. Finch’s account 

of 
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of the palace itfelf is top remarkable and 
jjarticular to be 4>ia|itted} and 14 iall there¬ 
fore extraft it as a fpecimen.of that traveller's 
agreeable, fpirited, and, confidering the pe¬ 
riod when it was penned, I may add, elegant, 
manner of writing: ** As for the rarities of 
the caftle or palace, they are by far too nu¬ 
merous, as well as too glorious, to be juftly 
reprefented by a fhort defcription ; the mahls, 
the courts, the galleries, the rooms of ftate, 
are almoft endlefsj and, to give an idea of 
the extravagant richnefs of ^e furniture of 
thefe, it may be fufficient to hy\ that, in the 
king’s lodgings, tho very walls and ceilings 
are.overlaid with plates of gold; and the 
others are as prodigally rich and fumptuous 
in proportion. There are « vaft number of 
ftately pi^ures hanging up and down in the 
galleries and public rooms, all drawn at full 
length. Here is the whole royal family down 
from Baber, that made the conqueft of India, 
to this {Hrefent Mogul. Belides thefe, are all 
the {i^incipal noblemen* of the prefent go* 
vernment, the Mahometan omrahs and khans, 

and 

• Sir Thomad Roe, who went amba/Tador to Iiidia in 1615, 
only fix years after Mr. Finch, relates fome curioos anecdote# of 
which I fliall take notice in their proper place, of Jehaun Geer*$ 
enthufiaftic fondnefs for the art of painting. See Sir T. Roe's 
Journal, in Churchiirs voUiminotts €Olle£tion, voKi. p. 64. 
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and the native Indian prinees that are of any 
great powe§ or figure apbput the king. For 
curiofities without, the king’s garden niay 
be reckoned among the chief: here India and 
Europe feetn to lie together on the feme 
fpot, which prefents the eye with the vegeta¬ 
ble varities of both.” * To this account of 
the fine paintings and rich but decayed fur¬ 
niture that'adorned the palace of Lahore, 
Thevenot, and all the later travellers of the laft 
century, bear ample teftimony. M. Bernier, 
wha was at this city in the fuit of the 
emperor AuEuhgzeb, whom he attended in 
the capacity of phyfician, and who. dates 
from this place the third letter in his ex¬ 
pedition to Calhmire, fpeaks of the palace 
as a high and ipiagnificent ftrudure, but 
haftening rapidly to ruin, as well as thei city 
itfelf, from, the long abfence of the court. 
Excefiive torrents of rain, he obferves, had. 
previoufly fallen, and had greatly contributed 
towards the demolition of the public build¬ 
ings and forfeken palaces of the nobility; 
that Hill, however, five or fix confidcrable 
ftreets remained, of which two or, three were 
above a league in length; but that the 
Rauvee, which, from its vaft rapidity and oc- 

cafional 

• Harris’s Cplleflion of Voyages^ vol* i. p. 88. 
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cafional overflowing, had often caufed great 
devaflation, had changed its bed, and, to the 
great inconvenience of the inhabitants, at 
that time flowed above a quarter of a league 
from the city. A fimilar misfortune has be¬ 
fallen many of the ancient cities of Hin- 
doftan ; for we are informed that Gout, once 
the capital of Bengal, which was in times 
pafl; watered by the Ganges, flands now at 
the diflance of five miles from the bed of 
that river; and that fome parts of its ex- 
tenfive ruins, formerly walhed by its ftream, 
are at prefent fituated twelve miles * from it. 
The confluence of the Ganges and the Sone, 
which in remote periods took place at Patna, 
now falls at Moneah, twenty-two miles above 
that city. Th# Burrampooter has ftill more 
confiderably varied its courfe; and the very 
river, of which the Rauvee is only a branch, 
is faid by Strabo, on the authority of Arifio- 
bulus, in the earlieft ages of antiquity, to 
have deviated many leagues from its ufual 
channel, by that means leaving many popu¬ 
lous cities defiitute of the neceflary bleflings 
of its waters, and turning a vaft trafl 6f 
cultivated country into a barren and Tandy 
defert. 

VoL. Ir O Agra, 

* 'MajorReiutel. 
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A gra, the ;Agar a of Ptolemy* though 
that city is by no means placed on ,his;mdp 
in a degree of latitude correfponding with 
Agra on the modern map, which is marked 
in 27* 15', owed its importance, and indeed 
its exiftence as a^ capital, to the munificence 
of Akber. That emperor, pleafed with its 
fituation on the bank of the Jumna,, and 
probably incited by its proximity to his new 
conquefts in the Deccan, from an incon- 
fiderable fortified town, raifed Agra to an 
eminence in fplendour, beauty, and renown, 
which no city in India, not even Delhi 
itfelf, had ever before enjoyed. This mo¬ 
narch had far advanced towards the com¬ 
pletion of the proud ftrudiires of Fettipore, 
of which the remaining mins prove the 
original grandeur, , when on a fudden he re- 
linquiftied them, to execute his more cxtenfive 
projeils at Agra. Indeed the projefts of 
Akber were all vail and comprehenfive like 
the mind that formed them. In the im-v 
portant plans for which peace gave leifure, 
as Well as in the more dazzling fcenes of 
martial glory, his genius and his abilities 
feemed to foar alike faperior to the reft of 
mankind. 

Akber, 
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Akber, having determined.' to make Agra 
an <(imperial refidence, ordered the old wall, 
of earth, with which the city had been in- 
clofed by the Patan monarchs, to be de<* 
ftroyed, and rebuilt with hewn Hone, brought 
from the quarries of Fettipore. This un¬ 
dertaking, however confiderable, was hnilhed 
with no great difficulty, and within no very 
protraded period. But to re-build Agra and 
its caftle in a manner worthy of the defigner, 
and calculated to render it the metropolis 
of the greateft empire in Afia, required the 
unwearied exertions of one of the greateft 
moiiarchs whom Afia had ever beheld. For 
the full completion of his magnificent* plan, 
Akber, by the promife of ample rewards, 
collected , together, from every quarter of 
his dominions, the moft Ikilful architects, 
the moft celebrated artifts in every branch 
both of external ornament and domeftic de¬ 
coration } and fome judgment may be formed 
of the prodigious labour and expenfe required 
to perfect the whole undertaking, when thj? 
reader is acquainted, that the palace alone 
took up twelve years in finiffiing, kept con- 
ftantly employed, during that period, above 
a thoufand labourers, and coft nearly three 
millions of rupees. The caftle itfelf, the 
O 2 laigeft 
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largeft ever erc%d in India, was built in 
the form of a crefcent, along the basks 
of the Jumna, which becomes at this place, 
in its progrefs to the Ganges, a very con- 
fiderablc river j its lofty walls were compofed 
of Hones of an enormous fize, hard as 
marble, and of a reddiih colour, refembling 
jafper, which at a diftance, in the rays of 
the fun, gave it a Ihining and beautiful ap> 
pearance. It was four miles in extent, and 
it confiHed of three courts, adorned with 
many ftately porticoes, galleries, and turrets, 
all richly painted and gilded, and fome even 
overlaid with plates of gold. The firH court, 
built found with arches, that gave a per¬ 
petual lhade, fo deiirable amidH the heats of 
a burning climate, was intended for the im¬ 
perial guard; the fecond, for the great om- 
rahs and miniHers of Hate, who had their 
feveral apartments for the tranfaftion of the 
pubjic bufinefs; and the third court, with¬ 
in which was contained the feragUo, con- 
fifted entirely of the ftately apartments of 
the emperor himfelf, hung round with the 
richeft ftlks of Perfia, and glittering with a 
profufion of Indian wealth. Behind theft 
were the royal gardens,-laid out in the moft 
exquiiite tafte, and decorated with ail that 

could 
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(Soitild gratify the eye, re^e the' fear, or 
fatiate the moft luxurious palate; the 1^- 
lieft fhade; the deepeft verdure j grottoes of 
the moft refrelhing coolnefs, fruits of the 
moft delicious flavour; calcades that never 
ceafed to murmur, and mufle that neyer 
failed to delight. In the front of the caftle, 
towards the river, a large area was left for 
the exercife of the royal elephants, and the 
battles of wild beads, in which the Indian 
emperors ufed to take great delight; and, in 
a fquare of vaft extent, that feparated the 
palace from the. city, a numerous army con- 
flantly encamped, whofe fhining armour and 
gorgeous enflgns diffufed a glory round them, 
and added greatly to the fplendour of the 
feeue. 

But, if this palace was thus externally 
grand, what a fplendid feene muft its in¬ 
terior parts have difplayed? Mandeflo, who 
vifited Agra in 1638, and faw that city in 
the meridian of its glory, after informing us 
that the j^lace was altogether the grandeft 
object he had ever beheld, that it was fuf- 
rounded with a wall of free-done, add a 
broad ditch, with a draw-bridge at each of 
its gates, adds,* that, at the farther end of 
O 3 the 

* See Mandeflo’s Travels, in Harris’s CoUefeion, vol. u. p. 11S, 
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the; third court^^ou faw a row of fijvcr pillars 
undcr:arpiaz2ai and beyond this court was 
the prefence-chamber j and this more fpa- 
ciods. apartment was adorned with a row of 
golHen pillars of a fmaller fize, and within 
th^ baluftrade was the royal throne of mafly 
gold, almoft , incrufted o^er with diamonds, 
jpearls, and pther precious ftones ; that above 
this throne was a gallery, where the Mogul 
appeared every, day, at a certain time, to 
hear and redrefs the complaints of his fub- 
jefts} and that no perfons whofoever, be- 
fides the king’s fons, were admitted behind 
thofe golden pillars. He mentions likewife 
an apartment in the caftle very remarkable 
for its tower, which was covered livith mafly 
gold, and, for the treafure which it contained, 
having eight large vaults filled with gold, 
filver, and precious fiones, the value of which 
vvas' ineftiniable. As I have ever efteeraed 
the accounts given us of the internal parts 
of -India by Bernier and Thevenot to, be far 
more accurate and authentic, thsin thofe by 
T^ernier, who travelled thither merely in 
a mercantile c,apacity, and polTeCfed neither, 
the leifure nor the opportunity, ' which; the 
Others enjoyed, to examine obje£ls, with atr 
teation, fo I have in this work more generally 

followed 
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followed the relations of the former than the 
latter of thofe travellers. On all fubjefls, 
howev^ri that. relate, to commerce, and the 
fpkndotir and riches of the Eaftern courts, 
which he admired fo much, and of which, 
as a merchant in gold and jewels, he knew 
fo accurately to calculate the value, lie urt- 
doubtedly deferves the preference of citation. 
Tavernier, who vifited Agra in the decline 
of its glory near the end of the laft century, 
in the abfence of the court at Jehaunabad, 
obtained permiflion from the commanding 
•omrah to vifit, in company with a Dutch 
' merchant, the infide of that fplcndid palace j 
and, among other proofs of its magnificence, 
makes particular 'mention of a gallery, the 
■afch of Which it was Shah Jehaun’s inten¬ 
tion to have overlaid with filver, and he had 
engaged an ingenious Frenchman to under¬ 
take the work j but, the artift being foon after 
poifoned, the defign was dropt.. He defcribes 
the ceiling Of that gallery as adorned with 
branched'work of gold and azure, and hung 
below With* rich tapcftry. But there was al|b 
■ another raoft \ fumptuous gallery feen by 
Tavernier, which fronted the river s and 
which the fame monarch had piirpofed to 
cover entirely over with a kind of lattice-' 
O 4’ work 
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MTork of emei^lds and rubies, that ihould 
have reprcfented to the life ** grapes when 
they are green, and when they begin to grow 
red. But this defign, which made fuch a 
noife in the world, and required more riches 
than all the world could afford to perfed, 
ftill remains unfinifhed, there being only 
three ftocks of a vine in gold, with their 
leaves, as the reft ought to have been, ena¬ 
melled according to their natural colours, 
with emeralds, rubies, and other precious 
ftones, wrought into the fafhion of grapes.” * 
This Iplendid idea of Jehaun was not with¬ 
out parallel amidft the magnificence of Eaftern 
courts} for, we are told by Herodotus, that 
Pithius, the wealthy Bythinian, made Darius 
a prefent of a plane-tree and a vine of gold. 
This vine, according to Athenaeus,'!* was 
adorned with jewels hanging in clufters, in 
form and colour refembling grapes, and fpread 
like a rich canopy over the golden bed of 
that monarch. But, without going to Perlia, 
we find in Curtius,:]; amidft that luxuriant 
defcription, in his eighth book} of the ftate 

and 


* Tavwmer** Indian Travek, book I. chap. 7. 
t See Hercdot lib. vii. md dlib Atheoasw, lib. xii. 
I Cimiuf, Ub. viui cap. 9. 
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and pageantry of *an Indian monarch, par* 
ticular mention made of th^ golden vines.that 
twined round thofc'ornamented columns of< 
the fame metal which fupported his palace, 
amidft whofe branches artificial birds of filver, 
in imitation of thofe moft efteemed in India, 
were difpofed with the nicefl art by the curi>- 
ous defigner. But to return from the palace 
to the ViVy of Agra, , 

In a line with the palace, along the banks 
of the fame river, were ranged the magnificent 
palaces of the princes and great rajahs, wdo 
vied with each other in adorning the new 
metropolis} the majeflic edifices of which 
met the delighted eye, inteifedled with lofty 
trees, wide canals, and beautiful gardens. 
Determined to make it the wonder and envy 
pf the Eaft, and to bury both its former 
n^me and obfciirity in equal oblivion, the 
fultan gave his own name to the riling capital, 
and called it Akber-Abad, while he enriched 
it with the nobleft monuments of regal mu¬ 
nificence that human ingenuity could plan 
or human indufiry could execute. That 
nothing might be wanting to render it ufc- 
ful for every purpofe both of religion, and 
commerce, Akber ereded in it many fpacious 
caravanferas, fumptuous bazars, and innume¬ 
rable 
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rabje mofqiies, fome remarkable for the ele¬ 
gance and others for the grandeur of their 
ftru^furd: he likewife invited foreigners from 
all nations to'come and fettle there, built 
them fa^lori'es,* permitted them the free ufe 
"of their feveral religions, and indulged them 
in many immunities. In particular, knowing 
the great confequence of the Portugueze at 
that period in the commercial world, he en¬ 
deavoured to eftablilh a conneCHon with that 
enterprizing nation, folicited the court of 
I^ortugal that millioners might be fent to 
inftrudl: his fubjefts in the principles of 
Chriftianity, and permitted the Jefuits tb 
ereft a church and found a'college in his 
new city, Which he endowed with a penlioh 
from the royal treafury. By thefe liberal and 
politic exertions, Agra, or Akber-Abad, from 
being a country-town of no great note, fooh 
became the moft flourifhing city in his do¬ 
minions, and the thronged refort of Perfian, 
Arabian, and Chinefe, merchants, befides thofe 
from the European fettlements, who flocked 
in ihultitudes to its mart. 

Agra, during the long reign of Akber*and 
ills Ion Jehaungeer, fiourifhed as^ .he firft 
"■ciiiy for-magnificence, and commerce-in India, 
Jehaun, by rebuilding Delhi, and by 

removing 
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remoWng the imperial infignia, the treafur^ 
and the jewels accumulated by his anceftors, 
to his new and fplendid palace in that capital, 
gave the fatal blow to its confequence as an 
imperial city. Aurungzeb lived in the field 
of battle, and made it his bufinefs rather to 
extend the bounds, than to beautify and ag¬ 
grandize the capitals, of his empire. Agra, 
deferted by its monarchs, languilhed under 
the deprivation of the royal fmile, and rapidly 
funk into decay j at this day, however, it ex¬ 
hibits more magnificent monuments of for¬ 
mer fplendour than any city of Hindoftan; 
and, when time fliall have entirely levell^ 
thbfe monuments with the duft, Agra Ihall 
furvive the wreck, and flourifii for ever in the 
hiftoric page of its immortal founder. 


C H A P. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Dhijtons of Hindojlan according to the 
Hindoos tbemfeheSt according to the Perf an 
and Arabian Geographers^ and according to the 
moft efeemed Accounts of the Europeans. 

A fter having traced the great outlines 
of the ancient geography of India, ac» 
cording to Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny; and - 
having taken a view of the magnificence 
which diftinguilhed the fuccefiive capitals of 
that ancient empire, as well in remote as in 
more recent periods, it remains for us to pur> 
fue the tra£f originally marked out for the 
conduct of this introductory Difiertatipn, and 
to confider India, or rathef HindoRan, ac¬ 
cording to the divifions of the Orientals them- < 
ielves and of the heft modern geographers. 

The moft accurate accounts of the divifions 
and fubdivifions of this extenfive territory, 
the hiftory .of its moft early periods and 
governing princes, are ^mily to be collected 

frtmi 
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from the writings of the Indians themfelves, 
and of thofe learned foreigners who have 
fucceffively refided among them. Although 
the facred language, which is the general 
depolit of their hiftory and theology, has, 
till very lately, remained an infcrutable myf- 
tery, much credit is ftill due to the Moham¬ 
medan literati, for thejr efforts in various 
ages to inveftigate that obfcure fubjeft. Mr. 
Frafer’s catalogue of Oriental manufcripts, 
added to his hiftory of Nadir Shah, affords 
fome ftriking inftances of that laudable cu- 
riofity i and it is highly to the honour of 
their Perlian and Tartarian conquerors, that 
fuch a general fpirit of inquiry was encoura¬ 
ged among them by conftderable rewards, and 
that moft of the hiftorical and geographical 
tracts alluded to were written either at the 
command or by the pen of their monarchs. 
Many convincing proofs of this aflertion might 
be adduced, but in particular the Tarikh e 
Padshahan Hind, or Hiftory of the So¬ 
vereigns of Hind; the Vakeat Baberi, or 
Commentaries of Sultan Baber $ and the 
Vakeat Jehangeery } of which the two 
laft were written by thofe emperors them- 
felves. But their moft illuftrious exertions, 
in this refpedt, is tl^ I^yeen Akbery, or 

Mirror 
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Mirror df Akber, fd often adverted* fd in thefe 
pages, which was compiled at that monarch’s 
exprefs command, and /Contains an account 
of the leveral provinces and cities of Hin- 
doftan, its civil and religious eftablithments, 
and the laws and religious rites of the Brah- 
mihs. The principal perfon employed in 
carrying on this gre^* and ufeful work was 
Abul Fazil, prime vizier of. the Mogul, the 
moft elegant hiftorian "^of his age, whofe 
writings were fo much admired throughout 
the Eaft, and fo remarkable for energy and 
animation, that it was faid of them, that the 
monarchs of Afia were more afraid of the 
pen of the fecretary than of the fword of the 
fultan, formidable as that fword \^as. The 
Ayeen Akbery is, therefore, the rich mine 
whence moft of our future information muft 
be derived. But, before I enter on the modern 
part of the Indian geography, it is neceflary 
that the word Hindostan itfelf fliould be 
explained. Hindoftan then is a corruption 
of the term Hinduftan; the domeftic appella¬ 
tion of India, compounded of Hindu, and 
ftan, or iftdn, a region. Thus Perfia is called 
in the Oriental language Fars-iftanj Suftana, 
Chuz-iftan} and part of Tartary, M'ogul- 
Ctan* Mr, Dow hapivion this word ftarted a 

fihgular 
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Angular and, as it turna out, an unfounded 
af&rtion. IndoO, or Hindoo, he fays, in 
Sanfcreet, fignifies moon, and that from 
this luminary and the fun the Indian rajahs 
are fond of deducing their defcent; he there¬ 
fore contends, in oppofitiori both to ancient 
and modern geographers, that, the great river 
Indus takes its name from the people, and 
not the people from the river. Mr. Halhed, 
however, on the cdtitrary, afferts that Hin- 
doftan is a word entirely of Perfian origin, 
equally unknown to the ancient and modern. 
Sanfcreet; that the terms univerfally ufed for 
Hindoftan, in the Sanfcreet language, are 
Bhertekhund, a wprd derived from Bhbr- 
RUT, one of the firft Indian rajahs, whofe 
name was adopted for that of the kingdom; 
and KHUND, a continent, or wide trad of 
land, and Jumboodeep, compounded of juKf- 
Boo, a jackal, an animal remarkably abound' 
ing in this country, and deep, any large 
portion of . land furrounded by water; and 
that it' is only fince the aera of the Tartar 
govern.m^t that they have aflumed the name 
of Hindoo,* .|o diftinguifli them from their 

con- 
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conquerors, the Muflulmen.* * The word 
Gentoo, he adds, is an appellation equally 
unknowfiT and inapplicable to the natives, 
either as a tribe of Brahma, or coUe£tiveIy as 
a nationj being derived from Gent, or Gen« 
too, which figni$es animal in general; and, 
Ih its more confined fenle, mankind. Pollibly 
the Portugueze, on their firft arrival in India, 
hearing the word frequently in their mouths, 
as applied to mankind in general, might adopt 
it for the domeftic appellation of the Indians 
themfelves: perhaps alfo their bigotry might 
force from the word Gentoo a fanciful allu- 
fion to Gentjle, or Pagan. Mr. Halhed, on 
the fubjeft of the Sanfcreet language, never 
Hands in need of collateral evidence^ to fup* 
port his aflertions; otherwife-Sir W. Jones’s 
additional authority 4 might here be cited, 
^ho fays the natives call HindoHan Bharata, 
from •“ Bharat, one of two brothers, whofe 
father had the dominion of the whole earth,” 
and fuppofe this domun of Bahart to be in 
the centre of the Jumbood^, or Jambu> 
nwEEPA, as he writes it; deriving the wbrd 
from Jambu, a delicate kind qf Indian fruit, 

called 

• Mr. Wilkins Ukcwife affinals, that the terms Hindoo and Hin- 
doftan ate not to be foand !n dil Sanfereet Difttonary • 

t Aiiatic RefearcheSf vol. i. p. 4i9» 
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Called by the Europeans rofe-apple. Hence 
arifes the vain appellation of Medhyama, or 
central, by which they likewife diftinguifti their 
happy country. 

Hindostan, —formerly the empire of the 
Great Mogul j for, it would be infulting de¬ 
parted majefty to retain that mode of evpref- 
lion at this day, when it is a fadl notorious to 
all Afia, that the city of Delhi, and a fmall 
territory round it, conftitute in India the 
whole of the prefent dominions of the houfe of 
Timur; — Hindostan is bounded on the north 
by the mountains of Tartary and Tibet: on 
the weft it is feparated from Perfia and the 
Uzbek Tartary by deferts, and by thofe moun¬ 
tains which were known to the ancients under 
the name of Paropamifus; on the fouth, it is 
confined by the countries of Deccan, the Pen- 
infula not being properly a part of it; and, 
on the eaft, it has for its limits the kingdoms 
of Tipra, Aftam, and Arracan, fituated on 
the Peninfula beyond the Ganges. 

It will be obferved, in drawing thefe lines 
of limitation, that neither the Ganges nor 
Indus are mentioned, as, in the ancient geo¬ 
graphy, the former as the eaftern, nor the 
latter as the weftern, termination of this 
country; for, fuch a mode of divifion would 

VoL. I. P depj ive 
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deprive Hindoftan of many extenfive and 
valuable trafls that lie on the weftem banks 
of the Indus and along the eaftern borders 
of the Ganges. Ptolemy, who makes Ara- 
chofia, Gedrofia, together with the Paropa- 
mifadsB, and not the Indus, the weftern 
boundary of India, if he had been apprifed 
of the courfe of the Burrampooter, would 
doubtlefs have fixed upon that ftream, and 
not upon the Ganges, for its eaftern limit. 
In our own ignorance of the geography of 
India, till of very late years we may find 
many apologies for the defeftive accounts of 
the ancient writers on that fubjeft j and, in- 
ftead of/harftily cenfuring their venial errors, 
we ought rather to contemplate their labori¬ 
ous inveftigations in that infant ftate of the 
fcience with reverence and with admiration. 
Sir William Jones makes the large province 
of Sind to comprehend both Mocran, the 
ancient Gedrofia, and Multan, which, he ob- 

*v- 

ferves, have been confidered as provinces of 
Perfia} while, on the other hand, we know 
that both Cabul and Zableftan, in the prof- 
perous ftate of the Indian empire, were gene¬ 
rally confidered as forming a part of that 
empire, and were often governed by the 
viceroys of the Mogul, In fa6l, the title to 

pofteilion 
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pofleffion of thofe frpmier provinces ilu£la- 
ated with the viciffitudes of both empires; a 
circumftance which will account for the va¬ 
riations of modern geographers: and, with 
refpeft to the apparent inaccuracies of the 
ancients, the following pertinent remark of 
the lad-mentioned author will ferve at once 
as a vindication and as an elucidation of their 
writings: “ It is ufual with the Afiatics to 
give the fame name to the countries which lie 
on both fides of any conliderable river: thus, 
the province of Sind is divided by the Indus, 
Charazm by the Oxus, Paleftine by the Jor¬ 
dan, Egypt by the Nile, and the Eaftern 
region of India by the Ganges.” The Penin- 
fula of India, underftood in its greateft ex¬ 
tent, isi that traft of country Atuated to the 
'ii^outh of ' 2 l line drawn nearly from Baroach, 
on the vveftern, to Balafore, on the eaftern, 
fhore, and is Ibmetimes denominated the 
Deccan, although in its proper and limited 
fcnfe that title can only be given to certain 
diftindt provinces of the Peninfula. It is 
bounded on the north by that imaginary line, 
and on the three other fides it is embraced by 
the ocean. 

In the account given above of the modern 
divilions of Hindoftan, I have taken Mr. 

P 2 Ormc 
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Orme and Mr. Rennel for my principal 
guides; the former, an hiftbrian of equal 
elegance and authenticity, the latter, without 
a rival, lince the death of lyAnville, in the 
path of Indian geography* Sir William Jones 
and the Ayeen Akbery will be our moft cer¬ 
tain conductors through the remainder of this 
treatife, which, if it (hould appear extended 
to too great a length, 1 hope that the candour 
of the reader will be exerted in my favour, 
when he reflects that I am attempting to 
convey ideas of the geography of an empire 
of which fcseral provinces are or have been 
fo many potent kingdoms; an empire which 
the ancients confidered as the third part of 
the habitable earth, and which, in faCl, con- 
ftitutes no inconfiderable portion of the vaft. 
continent of Afia. To the barren JubjeCl of 
its geography, however, I have not wholly 
confined my obfervations, and much lefs to 
minute and uninterefling particulars: but 
have endeavoured to difplay its mofl; promi* 
nent features, and to exhibit a general prof- 
peCl of the extent and fplendour of its an¬ 
cient and celebrated capitals. For Oriental 
words are not eafily accommodated to an 
European ear; and many readers are apt to be 
difpleafcd with the frequent return of harfh 

and 
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and uncouth; names of rivers, cities, and pro¬ 
vinces, the very found of which creates difguft. 
To this confideration I fhall ever pay a proper 
attention, but truft 1 (hall never facrifice cor- 
redtnefs to a fear of difgufting, nor perfpi- 
cuity to a vain polifli of language. 

In a-future chapter, concerning the litera- 
ture of the Hindoos, their ftrangie eccentric 
conceptions relative to the geography of the 
globe, as well as of their own country, will 
come under our more particular review. It 
will, therefore, be fufficient in this place to 
remark, that the natives themfelves fuppole 
Jumboodeep to be one of the feven deeps, or 
iilands, furrounded by as many oceans, that 
compofe the terreftrial globe. Jumboodeep has 
nine grand divifions, which are enumerated 
in the Ayeen AklJery, * and iliuftrated ih a 
curious geographical map. In the centre of 
this deep, they fay, ftands a golden mountain 
of a cylindrical form, which defeends as far be¬ 
neath as it rifes above the furface of the earth. 
The fummit of this mountain, whofe altitude is 
84,000 yojans, but, according to,others, only 
i6,oooyojans, they denominate Sommeir j and 
on that fummit, and on its lides, they be- 

P 3 lievc 
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Jicve are the different degrees of paradife. In 
a dired line from the lofty golden motmtain 
of Sommeir, at the extremity of the four 
quarters of the earth, their romantic imagi¬ 
nations have placed four cities, encompalTed 
with walls buift of bricks of gold, viz. Jum- 
kote, Lanka, Siddahpore, and Roomuck. Our 
prefentbulinefs is with that divilion only which 
extends from Lainka,^ in the fouth, to the 
northern range of mountains paffing between 
it and Sommeir, which in the language of the 
country are called Heemachel, Hcemakote, 
and Nekh, and of which, in Mr. Burrow’s 
opinion, the firfl: are the Rhymmicis moun¬ 
tains of Ptolemyj the fecond the Imaus and 
the Emodi mountains; and the third is the 
Deenis of Ptolemy. This tract is Mr. Hal- 
hed’s Bhertekhund, or, as 1 Aiall hereafter, 
according to Sir W. Jones’s and Mr. Rennel’s 
orthography, take the liberty of writing the 
word Bharata. 

Bharata, the firll divifion of Jumboodeep, 
is faid in the Aiiatic Refearches (page 419) 
to have h}r its northern boundaiy the moun^ 

tains 

'\1* u l,anka is not the iiland of Ceyloan, as is generally fappofed, 
Wt a place determined by th« interfipflion of the equator and the 
fcmdian of Delhi; which attfwers to the fouthern extremity of 
fthia Maldivy iflands,’* Sec Ayecn Akbery, vol. iii. p* 36 ^ iti the 
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tains of HimaJ^ya, that is, I prefume, of 
Heemachel before-mentioned, taken in an ex¬ 
tended fenfe j but in either appellative the 
claflic term of Imaus may be plainly traced. 
The mountains of Vindhya, called alfo Vin- 
diart by the Greeks, and the Sindhu, or Indus, 
according to the Indian geographers, form its 
limits on the weft. The great river Saravatya, 
or river of Ava, wafties Bharata on the fouth- 
eaft; and on the fouth it is bounded by the 
ocean and by the great iftand of Sinhala, or 
lion 4 ike men. Between Lanka and Heemachel 
the Hindoos place feven ranges of mountains, 
extending from eaft to weft; but the reader 
will readily excufe the infertion of their names, 
as well as thofeof the fubdivifions of Jumboo- 
deep, which, being unaccompanied with de- 
feriptive accounts, could only exhibit a tedious 
catalogue of names that would afford little 
pleafure to his eye, little muiic to his ear, and 
lefs improvement to his underftanding. 

The Perfian and Arabian geographers di¬ 
vide the great Indian empire into two parts, 
which they call Hind and Sind. By the 
country of Hind, in its ftridleft fenfe, they 
mean the diftricts on both (ides of the Ganges, 
and by Sind the country that lies on each fide 
of the Sindab, efpecially where it difeharges 
P 4 itfelf 
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Jtfelf into the ocean. Sind,^ including Moc- 
ran and Multan, is bounded on the Ibuth by 
the Indian Sea, which embraces it in the form 
of a bow: it has Hind on the eaft, and on the 
weft Kerman, with part of Sejeftan, which 
alfo bounds it on the north ; but if, with 
fome geographers, we make it comprife even 
Zableftan and Cabul, its northern limits will 
extend as far as Caftimire, that delightful and 
extraordinary valley, celebrated over all Alia 
for the lingular beauty of its inhabitants, the 
■ferenity of its air, and the abundance of its 
delicious fruits: if, again, we include Calh- 
mire alfo in this divifton of India, it will reach 
as far northward as Tibet or Tobat, the coun¬ 
try of the fineft mulk, which has China on 
the eaft, and Oriental Tartary on the weft 
and north.” * Texeira *1* fays, the natives in¬ 
habiting the banks of the Sind are called, 
from its water, Ab-indj and that the Per- 
fians and Arabians denominate the traft which 
it walhes in the lower part of its courfe the 
kingdom of Diul. 

Hind, according to Sir W. Jones, is di¬ 
vided into three parts; Guzzurat, including 
moft of the fouthern provinces, and among 

them 
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them the city and territory of Sumnat, the 
defpoiling of whofe auguft and venerable pa¬ 
goda, filled with treafures equally facred and 
ineftimable, by the defolating tyrant Mahmud, 
in the eleventh century, will hereafter excite 
in us the ftrongeft emotions of indignation 
and horror. Malabar, or the country of 
the Malais, which includes what the Arabians 
call Beladelfulful, or the land of pepper^ and 
is terminated on the fouth by the Cape of 
Comron, famous for producing the beft aloe- 
wood, a favourite perfume of the Afiatics: 
to the fouth-weft of this promontory are the 
numerous iflands, which we call Maldives, 
and the Arabians Rabihat, and a little to the 
fouth-eaft lies the famous Serandib, or Sedan, 
which produces fo many precious perfumes, 
jewels, and fpices. Texeira writes the name 
of this great ifland of Selandive,* that is, the 
ifland of Seilan, - obferving that Dive in the 
language of the country fignifies an ijlandy as 
the Male-dive, or iflands of Male; Ange-dive, 
the five iflands; while the great commercial 
town of Diu is called, by way of eminence. 
Dive, or Div, the Island. The Sanfereet 
tiame of Seilan, according to a curious- note 
and remark which I obferve added to page 36 

of 


• Texeira^ p. 94. 
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'ci the 3(i vol. of the Ayeen Akbery, is Tapo- 
bon, a word refembling Taprobane, and im¬ 
plying the •wildernefs of prayer. From what was 
before remarked, in the ancient geography 
concerning the Malli, and the mountainous 
country of Malleam, in this neighbourhood, 
we may, I think, without any great violence 
on Eaftern language, trace to them the name 
of this diftri^f. Bar, as an adjundt, Mr. 
Richardfon obferves,* denotes a country, 
and inftances Tranquebar and Malabar; bar 
alfo fignifies elevated: in either fenfe the word 
is applicable. I have explained the word Ma¬ 
labar, but had omitted before to mention the 
derivation of Coromandel, which Mr. Rennel 
derives from Soramandelum, corruptly called 
Coromandel. The Sorse were a nation inhabit¬ 
ing that coaft, who are mentioned by Ptolemy j 
and their capital of Arcoti, though ftrangbly 
thruft out of its proper place in his map^ is 
the Arcot of the moderns. 

The third divilion of Hind is called Ma- 
ber, or the pajfage^ by the Arabians, and 
extends from the Gulph of Bengal on both 
ftdes of the Ganges, as far northward as the 
Straits of Kupele. The Straits of Kupel<^ 
through which the Ganges difcharges the vo¬ 
lume 


* Mr. Riclwdfon’s Diflertation^ p. iz. 
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lutne of its waters, form a part of the chain 
of the Sewalic itjountains that rife immedi¬ 
ately north o| the level plain of Hiudoftanj 
while far above them, confiderably more north¬ 
ward, foar the fnowy precipices of Caucafus. 
Caucafus, in the language of Oriental poetry, 
is the tremendous Kaf, or Caph, which Mr. 
Richardfon ♦ tranflates rock-, or promontory, 
and which in the romances of the Eaft is fup- 
pofed to form a part of that fabulous moun¬ 
tain, which like a vafl: ring furrounds the 
earth j wliere the monfter Simorg,*!* a griffin 
of immeafurable magnitude, has for unknown 
ages fixed her abode, and where the fliadowy 
beings of Perfian mythology, dives, dragons, 
and daemons, of every denomination, perpe¬ 
tually wage their horrible conflicts. 

I (hall^now proceed to give the fubftance of 
what we find in the Ayeen Akbery $ relative 

to 

• Mr. Richardfon, p, 170. 

f The man who is unacquainted with the fairies, dragons, 
and enchanters, fo frequently introduced in the Poems of Firduii; 
who knows nothing of the griffin Simorg, the fpeaking horfe of 
Rollam, the dark fea which furrounds the world, the mountain of 
Kaf, or the battle of the twelve heroes, can no more pretend to 
read the fined writings of Perfia, than he could underdand the 
Odes of Pindar, if he had never heard of the Ttojan war, the 
groves of Elyfittm, the voyage of the Argonauts, or the feveml 
attributes 6f the heathen deities.” Preface to Nadir Shah, by 
Sir William Jones. 

t Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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to the greater and fmaller geographical di- 
vifions of Hindoftan, as fixed by the emperor 
Akber, in the fortieth year of reign, that 
is, about the year 1595 of the Chriftian cera; 
a book which, Mr. Rennel obferves,* forms 
to this day an authentic regiftcr of thefe and 
all other matters relative to that empire. 

H,indoftan was then parcelled out into 
twelve grand divifions, called Soobahs, to 
each of which a viceroy was affigned, by the 
title of Soobahdar, corruptly written Soobah 
by European writers; for, Soobali fignifies 
province: many of thefe foobahs were in ex¬ 
tent equal to large European kingdoms. The 
foobahs were again divided into circars, which 
Mr. Rennel would call counties; and thefe 
were fubdivided into purgunnahs, which he 
would call hundreds. The names of the 
twelve foobahs were, Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, 
Ajmere, Ahmed-Abad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, 
Cabul, Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa. When 
Akber conquered Berar, Khandeefs, and Ah- 
mednagur, they were formed into three foo¬ 
bahs, increafing the number to fifteen. It is 
remarked, in a note of the Memoir, that Ak¬ 
ber might have probably changed the boun¬ 
daries ot the old foobahs, by adding or ta¬ 
king 


• Memoir, p. 3, firft edit. 
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king away certain circars, for the purpole of 
rendering each province more compaft, and 
the provinci^ capital more centrical to the 
feveral parts of it. Guzzurat is not men¬ 
tioned, as the reader mull: notice, in the above 
quotation; although Ahmed-Abad, its capital, 
is, which may probably be ufed for the pro¬ 
vince itfelf, although in another note to the 
fame publication we are told, that Guzzurat 
is by fome of the Hindoos confidered as lying 
without the limits of Hindollanj and we are 
referred for a proof of this remark to the let¬ 
ters of Berar Rajah. Abul Fazil exprefles his 
hope, as he lhall commence his defcription 
from the foobah of Bengal, the moft fouthern 
extremity of Hindoflian, and carry it to Za- 
buliRan, that, while he is writing, not only 
Turan and Iran, but alfo other countries, may 
be added to the account. 

BENGAL. 

“ Bengal (including Orifla) has the fea on 
the eaft, is. bounded by mountains on the 
north and fouth, and on the weft joins to the 
foobah of Bahar. It is fituated in the fecond 
climate.* From Chittagong to Kurhee are 

four 

^ The ancient geographers divided the globe into feveri cli- 
matet only. 
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four hundred cofe difference of longitude; and 
from the northern range of mountains to the 
fouthern extremity of Sircar l^addura are 
comprehended two hundred cole of latitude." 
We fliall be fufEciently exad, Mr. Gladwin 
ohferves, if we take the Indian cole, which 
varies in the feveral provinces, at the general 
average of two Englilh miles. When OrilTa 
was added to Bengal, the additional length 
was computed to be forty-three cofe, and the 
breadth twenty cofe. 

Without following the Aycen Akbery 
through all the minuter divilions of each foo- 
bah, I lhall notice what is there remarked 
concerning its principal city, climate, pro.- 
duftions, force, commerce, and revenue. The 
hiftory of foeir feveral fovercigns, when fepa- 
rate kingdoms, will be given hereafter. 

“ The air of Bengal is comparatively tem¬ 
perate. The periodical rains commence in 
April, and continue for fomewhat more than 
fix months during this feafon ; the low-lands 
are* ibmetimes entirely overflowed.” We are 
informed in a note, that the frequent fforms 
of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, from 
the north-weft, which precede the fetting in 
of the periodical rains, contribute very much 
to moderate the heat; that thofe rains more 

generally 
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generally commence in the beginning of Junci 
and that, if they break up early in September, 
the weather is intenfely hot, and the inhabi¬ 
tants are very lickly. 

** This foobah abounds with rivers, the 
fineil of which is the Gung, or Ganges, whofe 
fource has never been traced. The Hindoo 
priefts fay that it flows from the hair of Ma- 
hadeo.” The real fource and progrefs to the 
ocean, both of the Ganges and Burrampooter, 
as difeovered by the moderns, will hereafter 
merit our more particular confideration. " The 
learned among the Hindoos have compofed 
volumes in praife of the Ganges, all parts of 
which are faid to be holy j but fome particular 
places are efteemed more fo than others. The 
great people have the water of this river brought 
to them from vaft diftances, it being efteemed 
neceflary in the performance of certain religi¬ 
ous ceremonies. The water of the Ganges has 
been celebrated in all ages, not only for its 
fanftity, but alfo on account of its fweetnefs, 
lightnefs, and falubrity, and becaufe it does 
not become putrid, though kept for years. 
There is another very large river called Bur¬ 
rampooter, which runs from Khatai to Coach, 
and from thence through Bazoolah to the 
fca. The Sea of Bengal, which is a bay of 

the 
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the ocean, goes on one fide to Baforah, on the 
other to Kulzum of Egypt, and from thence 
to Perfia', where by the natives it is called the 
Sea of Onaman and the Sea of Perfia.” 

“ Moft of the rivers of Bengal have their 
banks cultivated with rice, of which there is a 
variety of fpecies. The foil is fo fertile in 
fome places, that a fingle grain of rice will 
yield a meafure of two or three feer.* Some 
lands will produce three crops in a year. Ve¬ 
getation is here fo extremely quick, that, as 
faft as the water rifes, the plants of rice grow 
above it, fo that the ear is never immerfed. 
Men of experience affirm, that a fingle ftalk 
will grow fix cubits in one night.- The fub- 
je^s pay their annual rents in eight months, 
by inftalmeiits, themfelves bringing mohurs 
and rupees to the places appointed for the 
receipt of the revenues, it not being cuftom- 
ary in this foobah for the huffiandmen and 
the government to divide the crops. The 
food of the inhabitants is for the moft part 
filh and rice. Their houfes are chiefly made 
of bamboos, fome of them very expenfive 
and very durable. They travel chiefly by 
water, efpecially in the rainy feafon; and they 
conftruft boats for war, burthen, and travel¬ 
ling. 

• ♦ The feer is a meafure equal to two pounds a?oirdupois» 
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lin^. For their journeys by land they make 
ufe of a machine called a Sookhafens, 
ported upon the (houlHcrs of men by a pole, 
formed of a number, of ftraight pieces of 
wood, joined together by iron rings. The 
fides of the machines are ornamented with 
different metals, and over the top is thrown 
an arched covering, made of woollen cloth, 
for defence againft the fun and rain. In thefe 
machines you fit, or lie down and deep, as 
conveniently, as in a room or houfe. Some 
alfo ride upon elephants. Horfes are very 
fcarce. In fome parts of this.foobah are 
manufaftured hempen carpets, fo beautiful 
ithat they feem to be made of filk. The in¬ 
habitants of Bengal are exceedingly fond of 
fait, which is fcarce in fome parts of the 
foobah. Diamonds, emeralds, pearls, agates, 
and cornelians, are brought from other coun¬ 
tries to the fea-ports of Bengal. Their flowers 
and fruits are fine and in plenty. The beetle- 
nut ftains the lips of thofe who eat it quite 
red.” 

Among the principal cities of Bengal are 
particularly noted Jennut-Abad, a very an¬ 
cient city, formerly called Lucknowti, and 
fometimes Gowr. It has a fine fort, to the 
eaftward of which is a large lake. If the 

VoL. I. Q dams 
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4 ams break during the heavy pmodical rains, 
the dty is laid under water. •— Mahmoodabad, 
whofe fort is furrounded by a marih. When 
Shire Khan conquered this country, fome of 
the rajah’s elephants fled into the wilds, 
where they have increafed in great numbers. 
This circar produces long pepper.Chit¬ 
tagong, a large city, lituated among trees, 
upon the banks of the fea* and a greaf em¬ 
porium, being the refort of Cbriftian and 
other merchants. There are two other empo¬ 
riums a mile diftant from each other, one 
called Satgong and the other Hougly, with 
its dependencies; both of which are in the 
pofleffion of the Europeans. Satgong is fa¬ 
mous for pomegranates. The foobah of Ben¬ 
gal now includes the five circars of Orissa, 
which was once an independept country*.. 


ORISSA. 


“ Orissa contains one hundred and twen- 
tv-ni neT)rickTof^ . Th e p e riodic a i iain s-con- 
tiriue here eight nibnths. They have three 
months of winter, and only one month that 
is very hot. Rice is cultivated in great 
abundance. The inhabitants live upon rice, 
filh, and vegetables. After boiling the rice, 

they 
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they fteep it in cold water, and eat it the 
fecond day. The men are, very effeminate, 
being exceedingly fond of ornaments, and 
anointing their bodies with fandaUwood oil. 
The women cover only the lower parts of the 
body, and many make themfelves dreffes of 
the leaves of trees. Contrary to the general 
practice of the Hindoo women, they may 
marry two or three times. Here are many 
idolatrous temples, built of ftone, and of a 
vaft height. Paper and ink are feldom ufed 
in this province; for the moft part they write 
with an iron ftyle upon the leaf of the taar- 
tree, and they hold the pen with the fift 
clenched. Here are manufadures of cloth. 
The fruits and flowers of Orifla are very 
fine and in great plenty. The nufreen is a 
flower delicately formed, and of an exquifite 
fmell i the outer, fide of the leaf is white, and 
the inner of a yellow colour. The keurah 
grows here quite common; and they have 
great variety of the beetle-leaf. They reckon 
all their accounts in cowris,* which is a fmall 
white (bell, with an aperture in the middle, 

and they are found on the fea-fhore.” 

Q 2 Cuttek, 

• Eighty cowris are ealled a pan, and from fifty to fixty pans 
amount in value to a rupee. • The great cheapnefs of provifion 
makes it convenient to have fo very low a medium for dealings 
iimoag the poor. 
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Cuttek, or Cattack, is mentioned :in the 
Ayeen Akbery as the capital of Oriffa, con^ 
taining a fort, with many magnificent build¬ 
ings, which, when Akber reigned, was the 
refidence of the governors of the province. 
That book defcribes the furrounding country 
as lying very low, and in the jainy feafon as 
entirely covered with water. The defcription 
of the famous palace of Cattack merits at¬ 
tention, as it marks the different apartments, 
both for ftate and convenience, into which 
the manfion of an Indian rajah of that period 
was divided, ^ 

The palace of Cattack confifts of nine 
diftinfl buildings. The firft is for the ele¬ 
phants, camels, and horfes. The fecond is 
for the artillery and military ftores j where 
are alfo quarters for the guards and other 
attendants. The third is occupied by the 
porters and watchmen. The fourth is appro¬ 
priated for the feveral artificers. The kitchens 
make the fifth range. The fixth contains the 
rajah’s public, apartments. The feventh is 
for the tranfaflion of private bufineft. The 
eighth is where the women refide. And the 
ninth confifts of the rajah’s fleeping apart¬ 
ments. To the fouth of this palace is a very 
ancient Hindoo temple,” 


In 
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In the town of Purforem, on the banks 
of the fea, the temple of Jaggernaut is par¬ 
ticularized, conterning the origin of whole 
erection and vvorlhip in Hindoftan the fol¬ 
lowing circumftances are related. At the 
defire of an ancient rajah of the province, a 
learned Brahmin was Tent to fix upon the 
fpot moft proper for the foundation of a city. 
Arriving at this fpot, and inclining to fix 
upon this fituation as by far the moft eligible 
of any he had yet feen, but ftill not entirely 
determined, he obferved a crow plunge into 
the water, and, after waftiing its body, pay 
its obeifance to the ocean. The Brahmin, 
who is affirmed to have underftood the lan¬ 
guage of birds, inquired of the crow the 
meaning of this ftrange procedure; the bird 
anfwered, That he had formerly been of the 
tribe of Dewtah, but from the curfe of a 
religious man was transformed into that 
fhape i that the fpot whereon he ftood was 
highly favoured by the Creator of the uni- 
verfe j and that whoever worfhipped him on 
that fpot ftiould not fail to profper. Ani¬ 
mated by this intelligence, as well as^by fuc- 
ceeding revejations of the divine will, the 
rajah built a large city and a place of worftiip 
on the fpot where the crow had appeared. 

Q 3 Not 
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Not long after, the fame rajah was diredted 
by a vifion to caft his eyes, upoji a certain 
day, on the fea-fhore, when there would arifp 
out of the water a piece of wood fifty- 
two inches long, and one cubit and a half 
broad j that this was the true form of the 
Deity; that he muft keep the invaluable 
treafure feven days in his houfe, and after¬ 
wards fet it up in the temple as an obje£fc 
of adoration. The vifion was verified by the 
appearance, at the appointed time, of the 
wooden divinity, which the rajah called Jag- 
gernaut, and, afterwards ornamenting it with 
gold and precious ftones, depofited it in the 
temple, where it became the objeft of worfliip 
of all ranks of people; and is reported to 
have performed many miracles. The Brah¬ 
mins walh the images of Jaggernaut fix times 
every day j and the quantity of vi£l:Cjals daily 
drefied for thele idols is fo very great as to 
feed twenty thoufand perfons. They alfo at 
certain times carry the image in proceffion 
upon a carriage of fixteen wheels, which, in 
the Hindoo language, is called Ruhth; and 
they believe that vUioever alllfts in drawing it 
along obtains remiffioh of all his fins. 

As the pagoda of Jaggernaut is the moft 
celebrated and frequented in India, 1 thought 

the 
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the foregoing account of its origin, from fb 
authentic a regifter of provii^cial antiquities 
as the Aycen Akbery, would not be unwel¬ 
come to the reader. He will find, in Mr, 
Hamilton’s * account of this coaft, an en¬ 
graving of this temple, which is an immenfe 
circular ftru^ture, about fifty yards high, 
with the image an oXy larger than the life, 
cut out of one entire ftohe, and projcfting 
from the centre of the building. The fore 
part of the animal is alone vifible; the hinder 
parts are fixed in the wall. He has likewife 
an engraving of the coach, four fiories in 
height, in which the idol is carried about in 
proceflion, and under whofe wheels he re¬ 
ports that the infatuated devotees often throw 
themfelves in a tranfport of holy fury. He 
defcribes the idol as an irregular pyramidal 
black fione, and ithe temple itfelf as defiitute 
of any light except what it receives from one 
hundred lamps confiantly burning before him. 
Tavernier, who was at this place about thirty 
years before Hamilton, informs us that this 
idol was adorned with a mantle of gold tifiUe, 
had two large diamonds in the place of eyes, 

Q 4 and 

♦ See Hamilton’s Account of the Eaft Indies^ vol. i. p. 385, 
London edit. 1744. I have been told that Mr. H.’s homely fimili- 
tude of Jaggern^ut’» temple to a vaft buttj fet on end> is not un- 
fttitable. 
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and another pendant from his ijeck, with 
bracelets of pearls and rubies for his arms; 
and that the great revenues of Jaggernaut arofe 
from the libera! donations which were daily 
poured into its treafury by innumerable pil¬ 
grims of every defcription. 

The foobah of Bengal is faid to confift of 
twenty-rfour circars, and feven hundred and 
eighty-feven mahls. The revenue is fifty-nine 
crore, eighty-four lacks, fifty-nine thoufand 
three hundred and nineteen daums > and Fra- 
ier * allows three hundred and twenty daums 
to a pound fterling. The forces maintained 
by the zcmeendars amount to 23,350 cavalry, 
801,158 infantry, 170 elephants, 4,260 can¬ 
non, and 4,400 boats. 

B A H A R. 

“ Bahar is fituated in the fecond climate. 
The length from Gurhee to Rhotas is 120 
cofe, and the breadth from Tirhoot to the 
northern mountains includes 110 cofe. It is 
bounded on the eaft by Bengal, by Allahabad 
and Oud on the weft, and on the north and 
fouth by large mountains.” 

** The ppincipal rivers of this foobah afe 
the Ganges and the Sown. • The Sown, the 

Ner- 

Frafer’s Nadir Shah, p. 33. 
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Nerbuddah, and the Chelum, all three fpring 
from one fource, near Kurrah. The water of 
the Sown is 'cool, pleafant to the tafte, and 
wholefomc} having run to the fouth as far 
as Muneyr, it then unites with the Ganges. 
The river Gunduck comes from the north, 
and empties itfelf into the Ganges near Ha- 
jeepoor. The fummer months here are very 
hot; but the winter is very temperate. The 
rains continue (ix months. The country is 
continually covered with verdure, and the 
foil is fo hard, that, during the ftormy winds 
which blow here, you are not much incom¬ 
moded with the dull. Agriculture is in the 
higheft perfeftion, the rice being fo excellent, 
and of fuch a variety of fpecies, as are no 
where to be equalled. Sugar-cane is culti¬ 
vated in great abundance and in high per- 
fe6lion. • Mughee is that fpecies of the beetle- 
leaf which is moft efteemed y it is of a very 
thin and delicate texture, of a fragrant fracll, 
with a beautiful colour,#and the flavour is 
delicious. It is not cuftomary in Bahar to 
divide the crops. The hufbandman brings 
the rents himfelf, and, when he makes his 
firft payment, an ancient cuftom obliges him 
to come dreffed in his beft attire.^’ 


Moft 
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Moft of the hollies in this province arc 
deferibed as roofed with tiles, and the inha¬ 
bitants are reported to be famous for building 
boats and for the manufaflure of gilded 
glais; they have good elephants in plenty; 
but horfes and camels are fcarce. Bahar is 
famous for parrots, goats, fighting cocks, 
** remarkable for affording great fpbrt,” and 
great variety of hawks. 

In fircar Munghecr a ftone wall is mention¬ 
ed as extending from the Ganges to the 
mountains, and forming the boundary be¬ 
tween Bengal and> Bahar. In fircar Bahap is 
Gaya, famous as a place of Hindoo worihip, 
and called, from Brahma, Birm-Gaya. Tir- 
hoot, which Sir W. Jones mentions, on the 
authority of fome information received in 
India, as the fuppofed refidence of a colony 
of priefts from Egypt, is afferted ito have 
been from old time the refidence of Hindoo 
learnirig; and this afiertion renders that cir- 
cumffance highly pfobable. The water and 
air of Tirhoot are much celebrated; and it 
had delightful groves of orange-trees, extend¬ 
ing thirty cofe, not ill calculated to promote 
the purpofes of fcience and encourage medi¬ 
tation. The laft remarkable pl^e mentipned 
in Bahar is the ftrong fortrefs of Rhotas, 

fituated 
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fituated upon a lofty mountain of moft diffi¬ 
cult accefs, and fourteen cofe in circumfe- 
itnce. The inclofed land is cultivated} and 
within this fpace ate many fprings: water 
may be procured in any part, by digging three 
or four ells below the furface of the earth. 
There are feveral lakes within the forts. Du¬ 
ring the rains there are not lefs than ten 
delightful cataracts. 

The foobah of Bahar contains feven circars, 
fubdivided into 199 pergunnahs. The grofs 
amount of its revenue isftatedat 54,47,985,13 
ficca-rupees: it furnifhes 11,415 cavalry, 
449,350 infantry. 

The whole foobah of Bengal, the greateft 
part of Bahar, and the diftri6ts of Midna- 
pore in Orifla, are in the pofleflion of the 
Britifh nation, or rather of their reprefenta- 
tive in that quarter, the Britifh Eafl^India 
Company. Thofe parts of Bahar and Oriffa 
which are not in the pofTeffion of the Englifh, 
conftituting, in regard to Bahar, a very fmall, 
but, in regard to OrifTa, a very confiderable, 
proportion of thofe refpeflive foobahs, are 
in the hands of the Mahrattas. 


ALLA- 
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ALLAHABAD. 

This foobah is reprefented as fituated in the 
fecond climate. In length it is i6o cofe, in 
breadth 122 cofe. To the eaft it has Bahar; 
to the north Oudj Bundhoo lies on the 
fouth, and Agra on the weft. Its principal 
rivers are the Ganges and the Jown, or 
Jumna. It produces variety of fruits, flowers, 
and excellent plants; has abundance of me¬ 
lons and grapes, and is well ftocked with 
game. Agriculture is in great perfedlion i 
and the inhabitants fabricate fome beautiful 
fpecies of cloths, and have a manufa6lure of 
woollen carpets. Allahabad, the former name 
of which was Piyaug, is the capital city of 
this foobah. Akber gave it the former name, 
and built a ftone fort, in which are many 
magnificent edifices. Benares is fpecified by 
the name of Baranaftey, as a large city fitu¬ 
ated between two rivprs, the Birnah and the 
Alfey, whence probably its former appellation 
is d<:rived; but its moft ancient name was 
Kafly. It is built in the form of a bow, of 
which the river Ganges refembles the bow- 
ftring. Its temple was formerly as celebrated 
in Hindoftan and as much reforted to as 
Mecca is by the Mohammedans. It is the 

ancient 
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ancient feat of Hindoo learning as well as 
religion. - Jown-poor is the next city in 
magnitude, and Chunar is defcribed as a ftone 
fort of incomparable ftrength, fituated upon 
a lofty hill, at whofe foot flows the Ganges., 
Callinger is a fortrefs ftill ftronger and more 
celebrated. Within the compafs of its walls 
are many fprings and lakes, and many tem¬ 
ples devoted to idolatry. Ebony and a va¬ 
riety of wild fruits are found here; in its 
neighbourhood there is a diamond mine; and 
twenty cofe from the fort fmall diamonds are 
fometimes found. Jelpal’s burning himfelf, 
and the caufe of it, have been already men¬ 
tioned : another inftance of a rajah’s devoting 
himfelf to the fame mode of deftrudion oc¬ 
curs in the account of Callinger,- with this 
difference, that the former put an end to his 
exiftence, becaufe his reputation was loft, the 
latter from the fear of lofing it. The greateft 
part of Allahabad is in pofleflion of the na¬ 
bob vizier: the remainder is under the con- 
troul of the Englifh. Allahabad contains ten 
fircars, divided into 177 purgunnahs. Its 
revenue is ftated at 53,10,695—7—9 ficca- 
rupees. It furniflies 11,375 cavalry, 2,37,870 
infantry, and 323 elephants. 


OUD. 
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O U D. 

Oud has Bahar on theeaft; on tl\e north it 
is bounded by mountains; by Manickpoor on 
the /buth, and on the weft by Kinoge. Its 
length is ftated at 135 cofe, and its breadth at 
ii5cofe. The Gogra, the County, and the 
Sy, are its largeft rivers. The water and ai r 
are good, and the feafons are temperate. Ag- 
ncuRureln this foobah is in high perfedtion. 
Some particular kinds of rice growing here 
are reprefcnted as “ incomparable for white- 
nefs, delicacy, odouf, and digeftivenefs.” The 
crops are fown three months earlier than in 
any other part of Hindoftan, and the ftalks 
are faid to rile as faft as the inundating 
water. Here are great variety of fruits and 
flowers. Of game there are many kinds, and 
plenty of wild buffaloes. When the plains 
are overflowed, the wild animals refort to thd 
high lands, and the hunting of them affords 
great diverlion. Some animals remain all day 
in the water, juft keeping their tiofes above 
the furface to breathe, and come on>(hore only 
at night.” 

The incredible magnitude of the city of 
Oud in ancient times has been mentioned 

before. 
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before. It is efteemed one of the moft 'facred 
places of antiquity. At the diftance of a 
cofe from the city, the Gogra and Sy unite 
their ftreams, and the confluent river runs 
at the foot of the fort. From the northern 
mountains are imported a number of curious 
articles of commerce: among thefe are fpeci- 
fied mufle, cow-tails, chook (an acid mixture 
of lime and lemon juice boiled to a con- 
iiftence), tincar, civet, zedoary, redwood, 
afafoetida, and amber. In return, the traders 
in thefe articles carry back earthen ware. 
Lucknow is a large city, pleafantly fltuated 
upon the banks of the County, and the 
fuburbs are alfo very delightful. In Abul 
Fazil’s account of this foobah are recorded 
many inftances of the abfurd fuperfliitious 
credulity both of the Mohammedans and the 
Hindoos. According to the former, it con¬ 
tains the hallowed tombs of Seth and Job, 
of which wonderful ftories are related. Ac¬ 
cording to the latter, it has a refervoir of 
water, bubbling up with fuch violence, that a 
man cannot force his way down into it; fands 
that fometimes aflume the form of Mahadeo j 
and fields that, during a particular feflivity, 
vomit forth flames. Biratch is a large city, 
^lightfully fltuated amongfl a number of 

gardens 
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gardens upon the banks of the river Sy. The 
town of Bclgram is celebrated for producing 
men “ with lively imaginations and melodious 
voices i” and for a well, whofe efficacious 
water improves the underftanding, while it 
amends the fight. 

The rich, extenfive, and flouriffiing, foobah 
of Oud, and the greateft part of Allahabad, 
are at this day in the pofleffion of Azuph 
Dowlah, fon of the late Sujah Dowlah, vizier 
of the empire, and a tributary ally of the 
Britifh power in India. 

Oud has five circars, divided into 138 per- 
gunnahs. Its total amount of revenue is 
Hated at 50,43,454—4 ficca-rupeesj its force 
at 7660 cavalry, 1,68,250 infantry, and 59 
elephants. 


AGRA. 

“ Agra is fituated in the fecond climate. 
This foobah is bounded on the eafi; by Gha- 
tempoorj on the north by the river Ganges j 
on the foutli lies Chunderyj and Pulwiih con¬ 
fines it on the weft.” Its greateft length is 175 
cofe; its extreme breadth is from Canouge to 
Chunderyj but the number- of cofe forming 
that breadth is not fpecified. The principal 
rivers are the Jumna, lifing in the northern 

mountains, 
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mountains, and tl^ Chumbul, its 

fource from HalTelpoor In M^ilwa. The. union 
of the two rivers takes place at Culpee.. 

** A great many .fituations in the fouthem 
mountainous parts of this fbobah are remark¬ 
ably pleafant and healthy. Agriculture is 
' here in perfedtion. They have abundance of 
flowers and fweet-fcented oils, very exc^ent 
beetle-leaf, and grapes and melons, as fine as 
thofe produced in Iran and Turan,” What 
is related concerning the capital of Agra has 
been noticed before. The fecond place of 
confequence mentioned is Futtehpore, con¬ 
taining a ftrong fort, with many magnificent 
buildings, a palace, a mofque, and a mo- 
naftery, eredied by Akber. Over one of its 
gates are placed two aflonilhing elephants, 
icarved in flone. Futtehpore is celebrated for 
a quarry of rfed ‘flone, from which the ma¬ 
terials for eredting its own ftupendous, but 
now ruiued, flrudtur^s, as well as the iplen- 
did palace of Agra, were obtained. The 
third city is Byaneh, once the capital of this 
foobah, famous for indigo of the mofl valua¬ 
ble fpecies, for white fugar, for mangoes ex¬ 
cellent in.flavour, and of uncommon magni¬ 
tude, "fom? weighing above two pounds;’* 
and for various other rarities. The fort is 
VoL.I. R large, 
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large, a^d tontains manj^ edifices and fubter* 
raneous catems, where there are now found 
warlike w^pons and kitchen utenfils. It is 
remarkable for a ver«y liigh tower. Concern¬ 
ing the city of Muttra, upon the banks of 
the Jumna, nothing is fpecified, but that it 
has many idolatrous temples, the refort' of 
pious Hindoos. Of .that hallowed city, how¬ 
ever, which was the birth-place of Criflina, 
fome farther account will be given hereafter. 
Of Kinoje too much probably has been al¬ 
ready faid. Gwalior, that celebrated fortrefs 
which for fo many ages was the prifon of the 
royal family, is the laft place of importance 
noticed, but is not particularly deferibed. It 
is, however, faid to be celebratoi for the good- 
nefs of its air and water, its fine fingers, and 
beautiful women. In Agra are rnanufa^turliii 
of blankets and fine fluffs; and in AllOre thofe 
of woollen caipets and glafs. In this foobah 
there are mines of filver, tor^uoife-ftones, and 
copper; it contains thirteen circars, fubdi- 
vided into two hundred and three pefgunnahs. 
The amount of revenue is 64 cofe, 62 lacks, 
50,304 daums, or ficca-rupees i ,61,5^,257—^; 
and the number of the forces it fufnii^es ate 
,50,600 cavalry, 5,77,570 infantry^ and aai 
elephants. 


The 
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The foobah and city of Agra, durlng^the 
period of the decline and lince the extin£Hdiit 
of the Mogul empire, have witncffcd a rapid 
fuccelfion of liiafters. The Jauta were the 
firft ufurpers, and, in 1770, were in pofleflion 
of the city and a great part of the foobah bor¬ 
dering upon the Jumna. From their con- 
quefts in Agra, that once powerful race were, 
about eighteen years ago, driven by the fupe- 
rior forces of Nudjuff Khan. NudjufF was in 
his turn expelled by the pretent poffeflbr, Ma* 
dajee Sitidia, at this time one of the moft 
formidable among the felf-created fovereigns 
of Hindoftan. 

M A L W A. 

Malwa, which, like the preceding foobahs, 
IS iituated in the fecond climate, is in length 
245 cofe, and in breadth 230 cofe. It is 
bounded on the eaft by Bandhnooj on the 
north by Nerwer, and mountains} on the 
fouth by :Boklaneh, and on the weft by Guz- 
zurat and 'Ajmeer, JThe rivers Nerbuddah, 
Sooperd, Calyfind, Neem„ and Lowdy, flow 
through this foobah. You cannot travel two 
or three cofe without meeting with ftreams of 
good water, whofe banks are ihaded by the 
vild willow and other trees} and decorated 
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wjtli the hyacinth, an^ other beautiful arnd 

bdprif^us 

“ There ^re*abundance of lakes and verdant 
{plains, ^ipamfnted with innumerable mag<* 
ntipteent and elegant buildings. The climate 
is fo temperate, that in winter there is no 
occafion for warm clothing* nor is it ne- 
ceflary in fumraer to cool the water with falt- 
petre. But in the four rainy months the 
night air is cold enough to render a quilt ne- 
ceflary. The fituation of this foobah, com¬ 
pared with the other parts of Hindoftan,* is 
jfbmewhat high, and all the land is arable. 
Both harvefts are very good. Wheat, pop¬ 
pies, fugar-cane, mangoes, mulk-melons, and 
grapes, are here in high perfection. In Haf- 
fclpoor the vine bears fruit twice a year. The 
beetle-leaf is very fine. The natives of Malwa 
give their children opium to eat till they arc 
three years old* the peafants and even the 
market-people are never without arms.” 

The principal places of importance enu¬ 
merated in Malwa ar^ Owjainj a large city, 
held in high veneration by the Hindoos, and 
fituated upon the banks of the Soopera, a river 
which Abul Fazil, with gr^ gravii;y, obferves 

ibmetimes 

'Mr. Rennel %$, unequivocally the higheff region in 
Hiadoftam 
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fom€times flows with milk j Gurrehj a 
abounding with foreftaand wild elephants, fl> 
fertile that it fupplies both Guzzurat and the 
Deccan with grain; Chundery, a Very large 
and ancient city, in which is a ftone fort} and 
indeed this city mufl: have been one of the 
largefl in India, for it is faid to have contained 
“ fourteen thoufand ftone houfes, three hun» 
-dred and eighty-four markets, three hundred 
and fixty caravanferas, and twelve. thoufand 
mofques j” and Mundoo, ona the capital of 
the foobah, whofe fortrefs iji twelve cofe in 
circuit, and difplays in the centre of it a mi¬ 
naret, eight ftories in height. This deferted 
capital is faid to abound in monuments of an¬ 
cient magnificence, and to be honoured with 
the tombs of Kuljyan fultans. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood a fpecies of tamarind grows, as big 
as the cocoa-nut. I omit the long account of 
the Paris ftone, faid to have been di/covered 
in this foobah, which had the enviable pro¬ 
perty of converting whatever metal it touched 
into gold, as of kindred veracity with that of 
fhe rivers, whofe current was milk. 

Malwa at this time is divided among the 
Paifhwah, the nominal head of the wcfl;ern 
empire of Mahrattas, Madajee Sindia before- 
inwtioned, and Holker, a Mahratta chief, 

R 3 whole 
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.)«vhoie capital is lndore> (ituated about thirty 
iailes oil the weft of Ougein. 

Malwa, contains twelve fircarsj fubdividcd 
into 301 pe^ufthahs. Its revenue is ftated at 
twenty-four crore, fix lacks, ninety-five thou- 
fand and fifty-two daumsi or ficca-rupees 
6,17,376—4—155 its forces at 280,816 ca¬ 
valry, 68,000 infantry, and 90 elephants. 

K H A N D E E S. 

This fodbah,'! which was by Akber denomi- 
nated Dandees, in memory of his fon, Sultan 
Daniel, who died at its capital of Bcrhampore, 
is alfo fituated in the fecond climate. It is in 
length feventy-five cofe, and in breadth fifty 
cofe$ being bounded on the north and weft 
by Malwa, on the fouth by Kalneh, on the 
eaft by Berar, and on the north by a range of 
lofty mountains. “ It abounds with rivers 
and rivulets. Of theft the principal is the 
Take, frequently called the Poomy. The air 
of this foobah is delightful; and the winter is 
very temperate. Jewary is the grain princi¬ 
pally cultivated in this foobah; and in ftveral 
places they have three crops of it in the year. 
Their cfculent plants are remarkably firte; the 
rice is excellent; and they have great plenty 

of 
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of flowers and fruits, together with beetle** 
leaf in abundance.” 

Among the principal cities, towns, and fofits, 
enumerated, are Afleer, %cafl:le where, the 
governor of the province relides, fltuated upon 
a lofty mountain, incomparably flrong, and 
encompafled with three other forts, at whole 
top is a very large city: — Berhampore, the ca¬ 
pital of Khandees, lying upon the river Tapty, 
and three cofe from Afleer, furrounded with 
beautiful gardens, abounding with fandal- 
wood, and inhabited by people of all nations, 
but particularly by handicraftfmen: r— Adela- 
bad, a good town, which the Hindoos hold in 
great veneration; — Changdavy, a village near 
which the rivers Tapty and Poorna unite their 
ftreams, forming a confluence, held facred by 
the Hindoos, and by them called Jiggerteerut 
or the liver of holy places: — Damerny, a popu¬ 
lous town, near which is a refervoir of boiling 
water, wprfliipped by the Hindoos: — Chow- 
purreh, a large town, well inhabited: — and 
Thalny, a fort, which, though fltuated upon a 
plain, is neverthelefs a place of great ftrength. 

In this foobah are thirty-two pergunnahs, 
all in high cultivation. The hulbandmen are 
honourably fpoken of as dutiful fubji^dts, as 
very laborious, and fome of them as remark- 

R 4 abl* 
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i^le for their (kill in talning lions. Khandees* 
or^Candeiih, is the fmalleft of the foobahs. 
and is at pitfent divided among the Paifhwa, 
^indiai and Holkar. The fine city of Ber- 
hampore is in - pofiefiion of Sindia. The 
amount of the revenue is I2j64,762 Berary 
tungahs; and the tungah is reckoned at twenty* 
four daums. 

B E R A R. 

The foobah of Berar is in length 200 cofe, 
and in breadth 180 cole. It is alfo fituated in 
the fecond climate. On the eafi: it joins to 
Beeragurgh; on the north lies Settarah; on 
the foUth Hindiah j and on the well Telingana. 
** The air is very temperate; arid the foil is 
highly cultivated.” The principal river is the 
Godavery, which is a facred llream, dedicated 
to Kotum} as the Ganges is to Mahadeo, and 
is holden in great veneration by the natives. 
Its Iburce is in the mountains of Sihya, near 
Turneekj and the current palling through the 
territory of Ahmednagur enters Berar, and 
thence rolls into Telingana. The Talee and 
the Tapty are alfo facred llreams. 

In this foobah are diamond-mines. The 
learned reader will recolleil, that Ptolemy 
fpeaks of the diamonds found on the banks of 
the Sambulpoor river. In fome parts are 

fait* 
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/yt-petre worksj which yield a confiderahlc 
revenue to the ft ate: they have liiewife i^> 
nufa<ftures of ftowercd ftuftis. Indore and 

NeermUl are fteel>miiles. Thofe places arlf 
alfo famous for very neat ftone veflels. Their 
oxen are very fine. The houfe-cocks which 
are bred there have black blood and bones.’* 
Eletchpore is defcribed as a large city, where 
the governor of the foobah refides; and Kul- 
lem as an ancient city, famous for buffaloes. 
Some very ftrong forts are enumerated, of 
which the principal is Ramgurh, faid by Abul 
Fazil not to be at that time conquered by Ak- 
ber. Indeed, as only the weftern parts of 
Berar were ever conquered by that emperor, 
the account of this foobah is but very incom-> 
pletei nor, from their ignorance of the inter¬ 
nal parts, has this defe<ft been even yet fup- 
plie^by modern writers. In the mountains 
of Berar liberty feems to- have made a bold 
ftand againft the incurfions of the Mogul arms. 
The number, which is confiderable, and the 
ftrength, which is truly formidable, of the 
ancient rajahs and zemeendars of Berar, are par¬ 
ticularized by the fecretary of Akber. One of 
thein,, by name Ghatwa, is faid to have com¬ 
manded 2000 cavalry, 50,000 infantry, and 
100 elephants. As in Bahar there is a facred 

place 
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||lice€a|led Gaya, dedicated to Brahma} fa in 
iBeracIs a Gaya, facred to Biflien y atid our 

author tell%«is of a third of the fame name, 
near Bijapoor, being a vaft refervoir of water, 
reoiarhable for a very deep fpring. At thefe 
three places, fay the Brahmins, if charity be be- 
ftowed, it obtains pardon for the deceafed. 

Berar contains 13 fircars, fubdivided into 
42 pergunnahs, the revenues of which are 
collected by Nuffuk, that is, by a valuation of 
the crops. 

Not being a lettled government, the total a- 
mount of the forces it could raife is not fpeci- 
fied, nor that of its revenue clearly ftated. The 
principal part of this foobah belongs to a Mah- 
ratta chief, called Moodajee Boonflah, a direfl 
defcendant of Sevagee, the original founder of 
that empire in Hindoftan, whofe capital is 
Nagpoor. The remainder of Berar is holden 
by the Nizam, who pays a chout, or fourth 
part of its ohar revenue, to Moodajee. 

GUZZURAT. 

This! foobah, fituated in the fecond climate, 
is in length 30a cofe, and in breadth 260 
cofe. On the eafl; lies Khandees} on. the 
north Jalore and Ider} on the fouth are the 
ports of Dummun and Cambayetj and on the;- 
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Vreft Jugg€t, which is fituated on the lea« 
ihore. The fouthern parts of Guzilhrat abotmd 
with mountains. It is watered by the ocean, 
and by the following rivers; the Sabermutty* 
the Bateruck, the Mehindery, the Narbudda, 
the Tapty, and the Sirfooty. The air of this 
foobah is temperate; the foil fandy. That 
fpecies of grain called jewary and bajero is 
faid to be principally cultivated in Guzzurat; 
wheat, barley, and rice, are imported from the 
neighbouring provinces. So great an abun¬ 
dance of mangoes, of which foitie are uncom¬ 
monly large and delicious, of mulk-melons, 
figs, and moft other fruits, plants, and flowers, 
natives of India, grow here, that the whole 
foobah has the appearance of a perfedt garden. 
All forts of Indian manufadiures flouriih in 
Guzzurat; many of the mofl; curious and 
coftly kinds. Boxes inlaid with ivory and 
pearl, gold and, filver fluffs, velvets, cotton 
cloths, excellent fwords, bows, and arrows, 
are fabricated here. There is a confiderable 

I 

traffic in precious ftones, and filver i.s import¬ 
ed from Room and Irak. 

The capital of this rich, flourifhing, and 
-extenfive, foobah is Ahmedabad.* ,The fitua- 

tion 

• The re^cr defired to notice, that a bad always means 
tify, and PORE, place: thus, Ahmed-abad is the city of Ahmed; 
Fattebpore, the place of victory. 
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is defcribed as remarkably heakhy. It 
iias two foi^, and was once divided into 366 
quarters, of which only 84 are in a profperous 
condition. ** In thefe are 1000 raofques, each 
having two large minarets, and many wonder¬ 
ful infcriptions.” Twelve cofe from this city 
is Mahmudabad, containing very many grand 
edifices, and furrounded with a wall feven 
cofe fquare. The ports of Cambay and Gho- 
geh are dependent upon fircar Ahraedabad. 
Ghogeh (Goga) is a large port, well built, 
and inhabited by merchants of various kinds. 
The cargoes of the Ihips are put into fmall. 
veflels, called Tahwery, which tranfport them 
to Cambay. Siddahpoor and Beernagurh are 
noticed as places of great religious refort, and 
inhabited principally by Brahmins; the latter 
containing 300 idolatrous temples. Chumpa- 
ncer is a fort fituated upon a lofty mountain, 
the road to which for upwards of two cofe is 
extremely difficult, and there are gates at fe« 
veral parts of the defile. At one place they 
have excavated near fixty ells in length, which 
fpace is covered with planks, that can be re¬ 
moved on the approach of an enemy. Sooret 
(Surat) is,a great emporium. The river Tap- 
ti runs p aft it, and, at the diftancc of feven 
cofe, joins the fea* The followers of Zer- 

dufht* 
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dwflit, when they fled from Perfiaj, fettled at 
Surat, where they pradifed the do^rine igcol- 
eated by the Zend and its commentaiy'the Pa- 
zend. From the liberality of his majefty’s 
jdifpofition, fays Abul Fazil, ever^ fed exer- 
cifes its particular mode of worftiip without 
interruption. Baroach is alfo a fine foit and 
a grand emporium: it is waflied by the Ner- 
buddah in its pafiage to the ocean. Sircar 
Surat was formerly an independent territory j 
the chief was of the Ghelote tribe, and com¬ 
manded 50,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry. 
It is now formed into nine principal divifions, 
each inhabited by a different tribe. 

Through the defcription of all thofe divi- 
fions it is not neceflary for us to follow the 
Ayeen Akbery: but, in the firft divifion, called 
New Suratt may be noticed the city and ftrong 
flone fort of Chunahgurh, fituated in the heart 
of the Peninfula: and, in the fecond divifion, 
Putten Sumnaut, a large town upon the fhore 
of the ocean, particularly challenges our atten¬ 
tion, from its having been anciently a moft 
celebrated place of Hindoo worfhip, and de¬ 
corated with a pagoda the mofi: fuperb and 
Wealthy of any throughout Hindoftan. ^he 
fource of the Nerbuddah, which is holden in 
the moft facred veneration by the Hindoos, is 

near 
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ttbar Sumnj^ut. Th^fe, who delight in prodi¬ 
gies, wjili find their tafte for the marvellous 
gratified; by reading farther the account of 
this fecond divifion of Guzzurat. The third 
divifion, it is faid, contains the remains of a 
large city in ruins, whofe name is not fpe- 
cified, but of which the lituation, at the foot 
of the mountains of Sironj, appears very de- 
iirable. The ancient city Mr. Rennel takes 
to have been Nehlwarah, mentioned by Fe- 
rifhtah as the capital of this foobah, and by 
the Arabian travellers of the ninth century as 
the refidence of the fupreme Balhara, or Jtno- 
narch of Cambay. ** The fixth divifion has 
fuch large rivers, the mountains are fo lofty, 
and the country is in general fo woody, as to 
be impervious to an army. It is inhabited by 
the tribe of Chetore.” The ninth divifion is 
remarkable for being the refidence of the Cha- 
ru]|^ tribe, a race of people who feem to re- 
femble the ancient bards j for we are told that 
“ the greateft part of them employ themfelves 
in finging hymns, of celebration and in re¬ 
citing genealogies, and that in battle they re¬ 
peat warlike fables to animate the trobpk. 
Th^ are alfo famous for difeovering fecret 
thiings: throughout Hindofian there is hardly 
a great man who hath not fome of this tribe 
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in his fervic€.” After the enumeration of 
thefe divifions, is defcribed the wild and dreary 
region of Cutch, lying-to the weft of Guzzu- 
rat, and extending in length 250 cofe, and in 
breadth 100 cofe. The greateft part of Cutch 
is compofed of woods and uncultivated fands; 
but fine horfes are bred in thofe woods, which 
are fuppofed to be of Arabian extraction. 
They have alfo remarkably good camels and 
goats. The men are tall and well-proportion¬ 
ed, and wear long beards. The capital city 
is Tahej, which has two ftrong forts, called 
Jhareh and Khundkote. The military force 
of this country is ftated at 10,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry. A confiderable traCt of low 
fenny country, on the weft of Ahmedabad, at 
certain feafons inundated by the fea, and, when 
dry, famous for the manufadure of great quan¬ 
tities of faltj is alfo particularly pointed out in 
the Ayeen Akbery: but our wonder is not a 
little excited, that a river of iuch magnitude 
as the Puddar, which pafles through, and con¬ 
tributes, by its rifing waters, to overflow that 
fpot, is not fo much as mentioned. 

The foobah of Guzzurat contains nine 
lircars, divided into 198 pergunnahs, of 
which 13 are ports. The amount of revenue 
iSn ficca-rupees. is 10,96,223—3—11. The 

forces 
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forces are mtcd 67,375 cavalry, and 8900 
infantry.. 

The largeft as well as the moft valuable 
portion of Guzzurat is divided between the 
Paiihwa, or nominal head of the wcftern 
empire of the Mahrattas, and Futty Sing 
Gwicker, whofe dominion extends chiefly over 
the northern region. The Englifli army, un¬ 
der General Goddard, were once in pofleflion 
of the fineft part of this foobah, having re- 
. duced the important fortrefles of Baflein and 
Ahmedabad, and penetrated the inland 
country to the very foot of the Gauts; but, 
in the peace negotiated with the Mahrattas 
in 1783, thefe fplendid acquifitions were 
prudently relinquiflied, and they at this day 
remain invefted only with the fovereignty of 
Bombay, Salfette, and the adjoining ifles. 

A J M E E R. 

The greateft length of Ajmeer is 168 cofe, 
and the 'extreme breadth includes 150 cofe. 
On the eaft lies Agraj on the north, part of 
Delhi; it has Guzzurat on the fouth; and 
Deybalpore of Multan confines it on the weft. 
The foil of this foobah is reprefented as a 
deep fand; and therefore the fuccefs of the 
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harveft depends entirely upon the perlodicisi 
rains. Their winter is temperatcj but the fum- 
mer is. intenfely hot. The revenue is in general 
a fcventh or an eighth of the produce of the 
harveft j little being paid in ready-money. The 
common people are faid to live in houles with 
pitched roofs, built of bamboo and ftraw. 
To the fouth are mountains; and the whole 
of this foobah abounds with ftrong holds. 

Ajmeer is compofed of Maywar, Marwar, 
and Hadowty. Maywar contains ten thoufand 
villages, and the whole of fircar Chitore is 
dependent upon it. It is in length 40 cole, 
and in breadth 30 cofe: and it has three very 
confiderable forts; viz. Chitore, Cowmblerej 
and Mandel. The governor refides at Chitore. 
In Chowra is an iron mine. In Jainpore and 
fome places dependent upon Mandel are cop¬ 
per mines. The prefent poffeflbrs of thefe 
lands are native zemeendars, who anciently 
were named Rawel, but for a long time pad: 
are called Ranna. They are of the Ghelote 
tribe, and conlider themfelves to be defcen- 
dants from Noorlhirvan, king of Perlia. This 
circumftance is fomewhat fingular} but one 
ftill more lingular occurs in the fame page: 
for, the elected rajah has the Kelhkeh drawn 
upon his forehead with human blood. This 
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cu^om alone i^ms to prove thdt they are not 
of the true line of the blood-abhorring Hin¬ 
doo. Marwar is in length loo, and in 
breadth 6o, cofe. Sircars Ajmeer, Jewdch- 
pore, Sirowheh> Nagore, and Beykaneer, are 
dependent upon it. The Rathore (Mahratta) 
tribe have inhabited this diviflon for ages paR. 
They have many forts, of which the follow¬ 
ing are the moft famous: Ajmeer, Jewdeh- 
pore, Beykaneer, Jelmeer, Amerkote, and 
Jyugurh. Hadowty, called alfo lircar Na- 
gpre, is inhabited by the Hadeh tribe. This 
ibobah is entirely in the polleflion of Sindia 
and the Mahrattas. It contains feven fir- 
cars, fobdivided into 197 pergunnahs. The 
amount of the revenue is 22,84,1507 daums) 
out of which 23,26336 are Seyurgbal. It has 
86,500 cavalry and 3,47,000' Rajpoot infantry. 

D E L H I. 

This foobah is fituated in the third climate. 
Its greatefi; length is Rated at 165 cofe$ its 
extreme breadth at 140 cofe. On the eafi: lies 
Agraj on the porth are mountains; on the 
fottth, the boundaries are Agra and Ajmeer; 
and Lodyaneh confines it on the weR. Tho 
priiriiripal rivers are the Ganges and the Jum^ 
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na i among the inferior ftreams itnay be 
bered the Caggcr. The climate is veiy terii- 
J^erate. Moft of the lands are inundated 
during the periotfical rains. Some places are 
faid to produce two harvefts in a year. Here 
grow moft of the fruits of Perfia, Tar*- 
tary, and Hindoftan, with a great variety of 
flowers. Throughout this foobah are many 
grand buildings of ftone and brick j and it is 
ftored with the produftions of every part of 
the globe. A part of the northern mountains 
of this foobah is called Kamaoon, where there 
are mines of gold, lead, filver, iron, coppef, 
orpiment, and borax. Here are alfo fbutid 
abundance of mulk-deer, filk-worms, falcons 
of variotis kinds, and plenty of honey. 

The city of Delhi has been already deferibed 
at large. Sembhel (Sambul) is the city next 
deferving notice, in which is a Brahmin place 
of worfhip called Hurmundcl, where it is 
faid the tenth Avatar will make his appcar*- 
ance. Whenever he comes, and under whati- 
ever form, things will be found ftrangely 
altered in thefe parts lince the period of the 
laft Avatar, or the benevolent Boodh’s appea¬ 
rance among the Hindoos. In lircar Semb¬ 
hel the rhinoceros is frequently hunted* Of 
his flrin they make Ihields, and his horn is 
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applied to thf ends of bows, where the ftring 
is faftened. Sehrind is called a famous city} 
it was doubtlefs the Serinda whence iilk was 
brought in the time of Juftinian j and, al- 
thpugh Mr. Rcnnel obferves that no mention 
is made of a rilk-manufa( 5 lure at this place in 
the Ayeen Akbery, yet he muft have noticed 
that, a few lines above, this foobah is faid to 
abound in fUk-worms. Tanaflar is held fa- 
cred by the Hindoos. The river Sirfutty, to 
vfhich they pay profound adoration, runs near 
it} and in its vicinity is the venerated lake 
Koorkhet. This was the fcene of the Ma- 
habbarat, or the great war. The city of 
Huftnapore was the imperial refidence of Ra¬ 
jah Behrut, a prince renowned for juftice and 
love of his fubje^ts} of whom, and his capi¬ 
tal of Huftnapore, or Haftinapore, much 
more will be faid hereafter. 

This foobah contains eighty lircars, fub- 
divided into 232 pergunnahs. The revenue 
is 60,16,15,555 daums} out of which 
3 * 30 » 75>739 ‘iaums are Seyurghal. 

The Seiks, that riling and powerful ftate 
beforo-mentioned, conne<fted together by a 
ftrong federal union, are at this day in pof- 
leftlon of the w^ftern parts of Delhi. The 
fouthern r^ion, extending quite to the city 
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of Delhi, fucceffively under the controul of 
Jauts and NudjufF Khan, has been of 
late years feized upon by Sindia, who permits 
Shah Aulum, his royal prifoner, to reign 
king in name, but, in reality, a menial pep> 
fioner upon his bounty, in the humbled me¬ 
tropolis of the vaft empire of his anceftors. 
The north and eaftern territories, to the moun¬ 
tains of Sewalic, are governed by the grandfon 
of the late Nidjib Dowlah, the guardian of 
tbe young prince, whom Abdallah, jn 1761, 
>*accd upon the imperial throne. 

L A H O O R. 

The length of this foobah meafures 180,' 
the breadth 86, cofe. It is fituated in the 
third climate. On the eaft lies Serhindi oA 
the north Calhmeer; on the fouth Beykaneer 
of Ajmeer; and Multan bounds It on the 
weft. Its rivers have been before enumerated. 
^Lahoor is defcribed as very populous, highly 
cultivated, and exceedingly healthy. The cul¬ 
tivated lands are chiefly fupplied with water 
from wel|s. The winter is much feverer here 
than in any other part of Hindoftan, although 
conflderably milder than in Perfia and Tar¬ 
tary. Through his majefty’s (Akber*s) cn- 
S 3 couragement, 
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cpur^ment, here are to be procured the 
choiceft produ< 5 ions of Turan, Iran, and 
Hindoftan. Muih-melons are procurable here 
ajl the year, either from the native foil or 
from the neighbouring provinces. Ice top is 
brought from the northern mountains, and 
fold throughout the year. Their horfes rcr 
femble thofe of Irak, and are very fine. In 
fpme parts, by lifting and wafiiing the fands 
of the rivers, they obtain gold, filver, copper, 
tin, brafs, and lead. From a mountain in 
this foobah rock-falt is dug in great abundr 
ance. It is alfo famous for handicraftfmeo. 

Of Lahoor, the capital of this foobah, epough 
has been already faid. Nagracaut is a.city fitu- 
ated upon a mountain, with a fort called ^an« 
gerah. In its neighbourhood is a molt ancient 
apd celebrated place of Hindoo devotion apd 
pilgrimage, where the blind enthufiafl: cuts put 
Ips tongue as a facrifice to the idoL Lahoor 
contains five duabehs, or interamnian regions, 
4 »bdivided into 234pergunnahs. The revenue 
amounts to 55,94,58,423 daums. Its fpreea 
are 547480 cavalry and 426,086 infantry. 

MULTAN. 

This foobah is fituated in the firft, fecond, 
^nd third, climates. Its length from Feer 
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.foozpore to S^wiftan is 403 co(e; its breadth 
from Rhutpore to Jelmeer 108 cofe. If Tat- 
tah be confidered as included in it. which in 
fad it is by Abul Fazil. the additional length 
to Catch and Mocran will meafure the enor¬ 
mous line of 660 cofe. On the eaft lies 
Serhind ; the pergunnah of Shoor joins it on 
the north} on the fouth it is bounded by the 
foobah of Ajtneer; on the weR are lituated 
Cutch and Mocran, both of which are inde¬ 
pendent territories. Tattah is watered by the 
rivers before-defcribed in Lahoor, which, 
palling through this foobah, unite their 
dreams, and form the Sind. Of this river, 
and its mighty though remote rivals in faihe, 
the Ganges and Brahmapooter, the reader 
will find a particular and ample account at 
the end of thjs Geographical Diflertation. 
Mountains extend along the north Rde of this 
Ibobah. |t refembles Lahoor in many re* 
fpeds, and its fruits are delicious: it has, 
howevd, the benefit of but little rain, which 
feldom falls here; and the heat is exceffive. 
Between Seewee and Bhakor is a large deferfi 
over which, durmg three of the fUtnmw 
months, there blows the pernicious hot wind, 
called in Arabia Stmoon, Only* two cities of 
eminence are mentioned in this foobah; the 
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iirft is Multan, the capital, one of the moll, 
ancient cities of India, having been, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Rennel, the metropolis of the 
Malli; and from them probably deriving the 
name of Multan, or Malli-patan} that is, the 
city of the Malli. It is defcribed as having 
a ftrong brick fort and a beautiful lofty 
minaret. The fecond is Bhakor, which is faid 
to have a good fort, and in ancient books to 
have been called Munfoorah. 

Multain contains three fi rears, fubdivided 
into eight pergunnahs. The amount of its 
revenue is Hated at 15,14,03619 daums; of 
its forces at 13,785 cavalry and 165,650 in¬ 
fantry. This foobah, generally fpeaking, may 
be faid to be at this day in the hands of the 
Seiks, as they are doubtlefs in pofleflion of the 
mod fertile and cultivated regions of it. 

Sircar Tattah, once an independent ter¬ 
ritory, but now included in Multan, is of 
fuch conliderable note, as to be honoured by 
the fecretary of Akber with a longer account 
than that of the fpobah to which it is an¬ 
nexed. Its: length, from Bhajkor to Cutch 
and Mocran, is 257 cofe j and its breadth, 
from the tovvix of Budeyan to Bunder Lawry, 
is loo cofe. On the eall lies Guzzurat; 04 
the north Bhakor and Seewee> on the ibuth 
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the Tea; and on the weft Catch and Moo^n* 
Tattah is fituated in the fecond climate;' ^d 
its capital of the fame name, according W 
our. author, is in latitude 24, 10', but ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Rennel in 24® 50'. ** The 
winter in this country is fo temperate, that 
there is no occafton for furs, and the heat 
of the fummer, except in Sewiftan, is very 
moderate. In Tattah are various fine fruits; 
and the mangoes are remarkably good. A 
fmall kind of melon grows wild. Here arc 
allb a great variety of flowers; and their 
camels are much efteemed. The inhabitants 
travel chiefly by water; they build boats of 
various conftrudions; and have not lefs than 
40,000 in number. They hunt the wild afs, 
hares, hogs, and the kotehpateheh; and they 
are fond of fiftiing. The hufbandman divides 
his crops with the government, but is al¬ 
lowed to keep two-thirds. Here are iron 
mines and fait pits. The food of the natives 
is rice and fifti: the former is fitle and in 
abundance; of the latter, a particular kind 
called Pulwa,. which comes from the iea into 
the Indus, is exceedingly delicious. They dry 
filh in the fun, and make ,an advantageous 
trade of it; they allb extras oil from filh, 
vdiich they uff i^ building. boats.” The 
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mountains of this foobah are numerous, and 
run In varbus dtre^tons, nouriihing on their 
lofty fides the favage and warlike race of Bal* 
loches, or Ballets; ibme tribes of which* 
iince the rapid decline of the Moguls* have 
feized upem a confiderable territory on the bor¬ 
ders of Mewhat* and eftabliihed themfelves in 
the heart of the empire. They breed horfes 
and camels upon the& mountains. One of 
thefe tribes is named Nomurpv by AbuT 
Fazil I and as this was part of the tra6|t 
called by the ancients Indo-Scythia, Mr. 
Rennel ieems inclined to think that they may 
be the deicendants of the Scythian Nomades. 
This conjecture derives force from the pre¬ 
valence of a cuftom which was peculiar to 
the -natives of ancient Scythia, that of the 
graziers who inhabit the villages on the banks 
the Indus occafionally changing their po- 
iition, and wandering with the deviations of 
the ftream. 

In ancient times the capital was Brahmin- 
abad,. which was then a very populous city. 
We may judge of its magnitude from that 
of its fort, which is Imd to have had 1400 
batons, a tenab diihmt from each other 1 
and of tins fortification there are at prefent 
coilfideralde velUges* Mr* Rennel, in C9tr4. 
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^mation of this, obferve^ that the ruins of. 
a city, fuppofed to be Brahminabad, are AiU 
vifible within four miles of Tatta: and the 
reader will remember that Mr. Kennel writea 
near 200 years after Abul Fazii. Tatta, which 
is the Daibul of the Perfian tables of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, is now the fourth fircar of the 
foobah of Multan, and is faid to contain 
five inferior fircars, fubdivided into fifty- 
three pergunnahs. The revenue amounts to 
6,615,293 daums. 

CASHMERE. 

Cafhmere, the laft of the foobahs in Ak- 
ber’s divifion of Hindoftan, is iituated in the 
third and partly in the fourth climate. It 
is faid to be compofed of Cafhmere, properly 
fo called, Pehkely, Bhember, Sewad, Bijore, 
Kandahar, and ZabuUftan. This foobah is 
Bated by Abul Fazii as extending 120 cofe 
in length, and from ten to twen^-five cofe 
in breath. Mr. Rennel, citing this paflTage, 
either by miftake or as a correftion, mentions 
the breadth as only fifteen cofe. He inclines 
to think the whole ftatement exaggerated; 
and tells iM> from Mr. Forfter’s route^ that 
Cafhmere is 80 miles in length, 40 in breadth, 
and of an ovtd form.. 

Of 
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Of this ** delightful and extraordinary vai* 
ley of Galhmere,” as it is called by Sir W. 
Jones, in a paflage quoted before, the def- 
cription in the Ayeen Akbery abounds with 
fuch ardent exprelHons of admiration, that we 
are induced really to fuppofe it to be, what 
by Eaftern writers it is often called, the para- 
dife of the Indies. It is reprefented as ** a 
garden in perpetual fpring, entirely furround- 
ed with mountains, the fortifications with 
which nature has furniflied it, of an aftonifh- 
ing height, fo that its grand and romantic 
appearance cannot fail of delighting thofe 
who are fond of variety, as well as thofe who 
take pleafure in retirement. The water is 
remarkably good, and the catarafts are en- 
chantingly magnificent. Violets, rofes, nar- 
ciffufes, and innumerable other flowers, grow 
wild in Cafhmere. The fpring and autumn 
difplay fcenes that at once delight and 
aftonilh. It has plenty of excellent fruits, 
efpecially melons, apples, peaches, and apri¬ 
cots } and the rain defcends not in a deluge, 
as in other parts of Hindoflani but in li^t 
and genial fliowers.” Amidfl; thefe advan-. 
tages, however,, they are not fr^. from the 
dreadful calamity of frequent earthquakes r 
“ on which account they, do not build their 
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houfes with brick and ftone, but of wood, 
with which the country abounds.” In Cafli* 
mere axe various manufactures of wool, par¬ 
ticularly of ihawls, which are carried to all 
parts of the globe; and of hlk, which oc- 
cafions the general cultivation of mulberry- 
trees, not fo much for the fruit as for the 
leaves, on which the filk-worms feed. As the 
inhabitants are extremely haj^y, fo we mufi: 
fuppofe them to be remarkably induftrious; 
for every town in this foobah has as many 
handicraftfmen as are to be found in the large 
cities of other countries. They live chiefly 
upon rice, fi(h (either frefli or dried), and 
vegetables. Of animals, they have a fpecies 
of iheep called Hundoo, whofe flefh is ex¬ 
ceedingly delicious and wholefome. They have 
horfes, fmall but hardy; and cows black and 
ugly, but yielding plenty of good milk. 
They breed neither elephants nor camels j and 
they have neither fnakes, fcorpions, nor other 
venomous reptiles. 

Sirrynagur is mentioned as the capital of 
Caflimere in Akber’s time, and it is faid for 
ages to have been in a flourifliing flate. The 
name of Sirrynagur has flnee been exchanged 
for that of the province, and the modern capital 
of Caflimere is deferibed by Mr. Forfter, the laft 
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victor, as a large city built oil estch ddC 
of theCheium, the ancient Hydafpes, which 
rolls through the centre of the valley, whofe 
whole extent, according to tradition* it anciently 
overfpread in the form of a vaft lake. It is fitua- 
ted in latitude 33'’ 49'; its longitude is 73* 1 
The account of this foobah, and of the pro¬ 
vinces included in it, is uncommonly minute} 
and, froiyt an 'enumeration of many abfurd 
fuperftitious practices, fomewhat tedious. A 
general idea of its wealth, traffic, and natural 
produ6;ions, has been given above; and I (hall 
not attempt to follow Abul Fazil through all its 
various fubdivifions, but hallen on to the two 
important iircars, as they are here called, of 
Candahar and Cabul. The ancients divided 
Caihmere into two parts only, calling the 
eaftern divilion Meraj and the weftern divifion 
<Jamraj. Its revenue, in the reign of Aurung- 
zeb, Mr. Rennel Rates at no more than about 
35,000/. fterlingj acircumftance, he obferves, 
that Teems to prove Calhmere to have been a 
favoured province. The forces Abul* Fazil 
Rates at 4892 cavalry and 92,400 infantry. 

C A N I> A H A R. 

Caiidahar is (ituated in the third dimatC. 
It is ill length 300 cofe, and meafures in 
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br^dth 260 C0&. Its capital of the i^tie 
name is (ituated on the mountains, which the 
Greeks called Paropamifus, and it is fuppofed 
to have been built by Alexander, whofe 
Eaftem nanK of Secander is eafily traced in 
that name. It has been confidered, from 
early antiquity, as the gate of Hlndoftan 
towards Perfia} and through it every inva> 
ding army from that quarter has conftantly 
paired.' It is fituatcd in latitude 33*, and in 
longitude 67* 05'. The heat in fummer at 
Candahar is extreme, while the cold in 
winter is fevere. It has two forts of uncom* 
mon ftrength and magnitude. There are fruits 
and flowers in abundance in this foobah, and 
the wheat is remarkable for its whitenefs. 

C A B U L. 

Cabul is (ituated in the third and fourth 
climates. Its length from Attack Benares, 
on the banks of the Sind, to Hindoo-Ko (the 
Indian Caucasus) is 150 cofe, and from the 
river to Cbaghanferai, the eaftern boundary, 
to Charbargh is 100 cofe. It is impollibl^ 
Aboil Fazil obferves, to give in writing ail 
adequate idea of the excellence of the ^ and 
water of this country. Although the winter 
is rather fevere^ yet it never does^ any injuty. 

The 
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teaipefate and the frozen regions of this 
very mountainous foobah fo nearly join, that 
you may pafs from heat to cold in the coUrfe 
of a day. The country abounds with delicious 
fruits. The melons, however, are an except 
tion, being but indifferent; and the harvefts 
are not very flourifhing. Hindoo- Ko lies in the 
centre between Cabul, Badakfhan, and Balkh. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Afghans, who live 
by paflurage, and breed on its lofty mountains 
and on its extenfive plains innumerable droves 
of horfes, camels, fheep, and goats. 

The extenfive, the celebrated, the commer* 
dal, capital of Cabul, once the imperial refidence 
jof Baber, is fituated in latitude 34* 36', in 
lon^ptude 68* 58'. According to Abul Fazih 
it is a very ancient and beautiful city j and 
Pufheng is faid to have been its founder. It 
is fituated, Mr. Rennel informs us, at the foot 
of the Indian Caucafus; and not far from the 
fource of the Attock river, which pafTes very 
near or under it. Its fituatipn, he adds, is 
fpoken of in terms of rapture by the Hindoo 
biftorms, Cabul being lefs romantic than 
pleafant,; enjoying a delightful air, and having 
widiin its reach the fruits and other produifts 
both of .the temperate ai)d the torridiZone. It 
is the g»te of Hindoftan towards Tartary, as 
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is tbwafds PeFfia; and» 

be f|)rpperly guarded^' that extenfive enipiifet is 
fafe from the irrupl^|fr of foreigner.; Simiial' 
to this obfervation, Which is taken from the 
Ayqen'Akbery, is a remark in the .Short'De- 
fcription of Afia, p. 7, “ that, according to 
the Indians, no man can be 'called the ruler 
of India who has not taken polTeilion of Gai- 
bul.” Baber was in pofTellion of it j and foon 
became the Indian ib^^ereign. Abdallah^ its 
late mafter, made fome rapid advances to¬ 
wards the cpnqueft of Upper India*} 'and dif- 
"pofed athis will of the crown of-Delhi. ,In 
' this foqbah a pergunnah} compofed of villages 
^ and hamlets, is called Tooman. 

Tooman Bekram, commonly called Peilhprei 
enjoys a delightful fpring-feafon.* Its capital, 
called alfo Peiftiore, is a confiderid)le city; 
and is fitiiated on the'great roadleading from 
Attock to Cabul. Tooman Ghiizheett (Gaz~ 
na) deferves notice frbtn the renown s which 
in former tinges its 'Capital enjoyed} havifig 
been the imperial city-of the Oaznavide ful^ 
tans;^ Gazna waS^ ^fcrftnerly called s ^/abtrl'i 
whence the whole province wasrcalled Zabui^ 
iiftart I nnd Csridahar Was at tha#Vi^''l^^y' 
eonfidered as a pmt 6f *it. ThtS''aneie0f^%%^ 
tal% placed by* D’Anville in the north* weft 
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4 irt^eiai&' iht i bttt» Mr^ 

guided by Mr^, Fpi’fter’s Jdartml, 

It m i mbit probtble l^natton, in the very 
heaii^ of tile provinpe. In the Z^fcripticiii of 
Afiat ‘ cited above, it is Aid to be ** ah unplea- 
llimcity} and that the inhabitants are forced to 
l^d to Metmend for thdr fruit and herbage/’ 
The Ayeen 4 kbery an-roborates this account, 
by affirmh^, “ that the huibandman under* 
igOw great labour, from being obliged to bring 
Aefls mould from Cabut every year; tl%e na-. 
tural foU of the country being too pooif^fcjr 
cultivation.” The whole of Cabiil confifts^ 
tw«ity Toomahs. Its rev«iiie is ftated bp 
Abul Fazil at 6 crote, 73 lacks, and 69^3 
dauma. The number of its for^s is not af- 
certainedin«the Ayeen Akbery, but Manucbi 
reckons them at 60,000 cavidry and 12,000 tno 
fantry. This whole northern baft of country, 
induing generally Cabul, Candahar, Gazna, 
PeUhore, *vGaur, Seiran, and > Chorafan, and 
OKimdii^ in length not lefs than 650 Bengal 
mHes ffom eaft to weft, owns for its potei^ 
ibverc%n Timur Shah Abdallah, fie f$ the 

Abdalli^, wlio, tipon b^ 
4tAth ^ ^izcd upon the|e |>artS:Qf bis 
cB^ire, ^ erefted them into anlu4^!^* 
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^ ktng^onir dicing little exr 

" teii^ffOBi the ancient empire of Gazna» 

Sach were the pactolars which feemed m 

delving of notice, and moft Uluftratwe of 
the" following psges» in the Ayeea Akbery. 
Referving the confideration of the geography 
the Peninsula for that period of the en- 
fuing hiftory when it was firft penetrated 
the arms of the Mohammedans, I fliall con¬ 
clude this Differtation on the Geography of 
the country, which is properly call^ HiNDosr 
TAti, with an account of thofe threo mighty 
rivers which at once bound and adorn it» 

I Oiall begin with the Indus, becaufe we 
have been Juft defcribing the countries throu^^ 

whjch it pafles. ‘ . ,, 

In theacGount of the river Indus,: given by 
Pliny,* that author obferves, '*. Indus ^ kif 
colis Sandus appellatur i" tbe river « 

hi tbe natives called Sandus. How very much 
is it to be lamented that he and his brethren 
of claffical celebrity have not more frequency 
t>s the native appellation of Indian 
dtii^t mountains, and rivers I How much u% 

. ji^iling^foliciturte would they have faved^ 

g^ajdter arid* the hiftorianl hfe. WiHdi^r 

, • “Pi*®* ^ 

mdt S»4 m ■» dl the otheri siadns. 
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ija a notC'fd his tranflation of the Heetojiades,"^ 
informs us, that the proper name the 
riveri which we call the Indusj as written in 
Sanfcreet charadiers, is Seendhoo, which by 
the vulgar is pronounced Seeno. The Ayeen 
' Akberyf- exprelles doubt concerning the exadt 
-fite of its fourcej for that book obferves, that, 
according to fome, it rifes between Caflimere 
and Calhgur, while others place its fource in 
Khatai, or Tartary. Major Rcnncl has found 
no opportunity to decide the queftionj but 
thinks it may poflibly fpring from the weft 
fide of that ridge of Imaus, which, in the 
opinion of the ancients, feparated the two 
Scythias, in about the 38 th degree of north 
latitude. The firft part of its courfe feetqs to 
lie through that region of Cafhgur,:|; which is 
-known to be a defert of deep and black fand, 
particles' of which being walhed away by the 
rapidity of the ftream, and mingling with its 
waters, give them a black, or rather a blue, 
colour; whence, probably, in its early courfe, 
it is called NilAB, or the blue river. Sir W* 
Jones, fpeakingof the probable conncdlion that 
anciently extfted between ^India and ; Egyp|, 
.^ms incUned to derive even the name-of the 

river 

« Heetogades> p. 3^3. f Ayeen Akbery, vokii, p. 132* 

t See the account of Caihgur> in Abixlgazi Khan’s Iliftary of 
the Tartars* voK ii. p. 476. 
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river Nile from fhe Sanfcreet root NliA* blue j 

' ' • - 

and ii confirmed in that idea by the great geo¬ 
grapher Dionyfius expfefsly calling the waters 
of that river an azure ftream.* 

Entering Hindoftan, nearly in latitude 34', 
it pafTes through Kenore and Puckely, and 
receives in its courfe the tribute of ten princi¬ 
pal ftreams, which defcend from the Perfian 
and Tartarian mountains on the north-eaft 
and north-weft. From the qity of Attock, 
downwards to Multan, it is called the river of 
Attock. Below Multan, which is about 
the fame diftance from the fea as Allahabad, 
that is, about 800 miles by the courfe of the 
river, the Seendhoo, fwollen with all the rivers 
of the Panjab, flows majeftically down to 
Tatta, imder the alTumed name of Soor, or 
Shook, Near Tatta it divides itfelf into a 
number of channels j and the principal branch- 
rolls rapidly on to the ocean, under the nevv 
appellation of Mehran. 

The breadth of the Indus at Bazaar, a towri 
fituated about twenty miles to the north-eaft of 
Attock, according to Mr.Forfter, is three-quar¬ 
ters of a mile. He obferved the ftream to be 
very rapid and turbulent, although not agi¬ 
tated by any wind} and the water itfelf he 

T3 found 

• Afiatic Refcarches, vol.i. p. 271. 
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fotiftd to be e^remely cold^ ^aptatrt Hamll* 
tori, whofe account of this river is tbifritoft 
accurate and cxtenfiye of any writer before his 
time, reprefents its breadth at Tatta to be one 
miie, and the fame breadth is affigned it by 
Mr. Rerinel at the town of Ritchel, on the 
coaft, where its largeft branch enters the ocean. 
The former of thefe gentlemen Rates the 
depth of the Indus at fix fathom, and its ve¬ 
locity at fo.ur miles per hour in the dry feafon; 
he adds, that the inundations prevail in April, 
May, and June; that they leave a fat llime 
on the ground, which they till cafily before it 
dries,' and which, when Town and harrowed, 
never fails to produce a g6od crop; that the 
internal commerce carried on by means of the 
Indus is immenfe, and that the river itfelf is 
navigable, for veflels of near 200 tons, as high 
aip as to Caflimere. It is in every refpeit, 
however,, far inferior to the Ganges, 

The Delta of the, Indus extends in length 
about 150 miles along the fea-coaft; and its 
greatcft depth from the moft prominent part 
of the bafe to its apex is 115 miles,. ThS 
lower region of this Delta is throughout in¬ 
terfered by numerous creeks and rivers: it 
for the moft part confifts of noifome fwamps. 
or mriddy lakes, and is totally deftitute of trees^ 

The 
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The «pp<ir parts of the Delta, however, well 
cultivated, and. yield abundance of rice. After 
the rains, the Indus becomes exceedingly itUt 
petuous and turbid ; and, in the mouths of the 
river, vvhich is called the bore, or fwell of 
the current, occafioned by the fudden influx of 
the tide, is dreadfully high and dangerous. 

Two objefts, ftill more noble and maguifi* 
cent, now prefent themfclves for confiderationj 
the Ganges and the Brahm aeooter : ofthefe 
two great rivers, of which the fource of the for¬ 
mer and the very name of the latter were un¬ 
known to antiquity, modern travellers have at 
once explored the origin and traced the progrefs. 

The Ganges, in the language of Hindoftan, 
is called Podda, or Padda, a word in San- 
fcreet fignifying foot} becaufc, as fome 
Brahmins afflrm, it flows from the foot of 
the god Veeflinu, According to the opinion 
of others, however, as is aflerted in the Ayeen 
Akbery, it flows from the hair of Mahadeo. 
But whether the Ganges be allowed to flow 
from the hair of one deity or frqin the foot of 
another, the allegory Amply imports, that the 
grateful Hindoo acknowledges to receive the 
blelfing of its waters from the immediate 
bounty of the great Creator. It is alfo det 
Bominat|^ Burra Gong a, the great river ; 

T 4 and 
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GbNOA, the river ; Whence are deri^ il^ 
hative appellation of Gong and its Eurc^ili^' 
name of the Ganges. 

The real fources* of the Ganges, I itaye 
bbferved, were unexplored by .the ancient^.' 
The river itfelf was totally unknown to the 
great hiftorian of antiquity, Herodotys, from 
whole declaration * it is evident, ^hat, “ the 
fandy deferts beyond thp Indus” were the ut- 
mod:' limit of his knowled^ of India, lil 
the time of Strabo, who flourifhed in the 
reign of Tiberius, near five centuries after, 
the Ganges had been failed up as high as 
Palibothra or>Tatna} and, in the geography 
of that writer,'}- it is faid to run fouthward 
from the mountains of Eraodus. In reality, 
the fprings of this celebrated river are afcer- 
tained by modern difcoveries to lie in the vaft 
mountains of Tibet, about the thirty-third 
degree of north latitude. From the weftern 
fide of Kentaisse, one of thofe mountains, 
it takes its courfe in two branches for three 
hundred miles weftward, but inclining to the 
north: at that dillance from their fountain, 
meeting the great chain of ridge pf mount 
Hinimaleh, the ancient Imaus, the two fireams 
are compelled to take a foatherp direftion, 

and 

* Herodoti, iib.iiL p.x. Edit. S«W>aai, 1592. 

t StrxtjpnisGeogrspb. lUiixr. p.683. Bafiles, (549. 
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^jAvin. uniting their currents^; 

^hjit is properl;^, called the Ganges^ 
f the rugged valleys and fteep-defiles 

of that remote' and mountainous region, the 
jGsnges continues to wind, until it pours the 
Coliefied body of its waters through a rocky 
cavity of the mountain into a vaft. bafon, 
fcooped out by their violent precipitation at 
its foot. To this rocky cavity, die blind' 
fuperftition of the natives has attached the 
id^ of fome refemblance to the head pf the 
animal, which, like the Apis formerly in 
Egypt, is holden facred throughout Hin- 
doftan; and the cavern, through which the 
• Ganges rufties at GANCoxRr, is called the mouth 
of (be cow. From every inquiry of the,ftw 
Europeans who have vifited this remote fpot, 
ho. real refemblance can be traced i but the 
fame fuperftition, which originally fabricated, 
perfeveres in believing and propd^jating, the 
error. Both Sheriffedin, and Mr. Orme after 
him, plade the cow-head rock at the Straits 
of Cupele, and affirm that Timur attacked 
the Indians, who were there affembled in 
great multitudes to purify themfelves in the 
facred ftream> and adore the fancied fimtli- 
tude of their favourite quadruped. After its 
p^0age.Yt:hrd^h the rock of Gangotri,'Jthe 

Ganges 
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Ganges takes an cafterly diredion for .neaf 
three hundred miles^^midft the fugged val¬ 
leys and fteep defiles pf Sirinagurj arid at 
Hurdwar again forces itfelf a paffage througfi 
the chain of mountains called Sewalick ; in* 
ferior indeed to Iraaus in grandeur and alti- 
tude* but {till of a molt fublime elevation 
and moft majeftic appearance. From the 
mountains of Sewalick, that forrn the im¬ 
mediate boundary of the provincts lying north 
of Delhi, the Ganges defcends, with little iefs 
impetuofity than from Gangotri, into the 
level and cultivated region of Hindollan} 
thch flowing on through delightful plains, 
and diflufing riches and verdure in its pro- 
grl&,^at Allahabad receives a rich tribute to 
its flream in- the waters of the Jumna. If 
we may believe the Brahmins, another facred 
river, called the Serafwatty, joins thefe rivers 
under-gi'ound; and therefore this fpot, con- 
fecrated by the three*fold jundtion of their 
waves, has ever been the refort of devout > 
pilgrims. from every province of Hindoftah, 
and is denominated, in the Ayeegi Akbery, 
/j&e of ; worjhipped places* In its 'courier 

from Allahabad to the ocean, a courfe of 
eight hundred and twenty miles,; the Ganges, 
rolling on through the centre ^ Bahai* and 

Behgalt 
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Bengal, among inntifnerable cities tbat ]^ti&ud- 
Ij lift their heads on ^ts banks, is fwoBen 
with the influx of many other confiderable 
‘rivers 1 fome of which, Mr. Rennet informs 
-us, are equal to the Rhine, and none fmaller 
than the Thames. About two hundred and 
twenty miles from the fea, that is, about thirty 
miles below Rajahmal, commences the head of 
the Delta, of the Ganges, which there, divi¬ 
ding into* two great branches, feeks the ocean 
by two diifesent and remote channels. 

The weftcrn branch, or to fpeak more 
accurately, the two wefternmoft branches, 
called the Coflimbazar and Jellinghy rivers, 
united into one ftream, defcend^by the city 
of Hoogly, whofe name in palling they af« 
fume; and, wafliing the walls of Chander- 
nagore and of Calcutta, rufli in a broad and 
deep ft I earn into the Qulph of Bengal, at 
the diftance of 180 miles from the grand 
Eaftern Ocean* This is the only navi^ble 
branch of the Ganges for large (hips; the 
other numerous channels of this river being 
choaked up by bats of fand and banks of 
mud, thrown up by the violence of the cuf» 
rent and the ftrong foutherly Winds. The 
eaft^ brancB, or rather the tnamftfeam o£ 
4 fehe Ggng^^^ws on to^rda D^cca, on(» 
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^/capita! of Bengal, which is watered, by. a 
noble arm of that rlverj and, about fixty 
miles below that city, * mingling its waters 
with thofe of the Megna, rolls in one united 
and maj^ftic ftream. into the ocean. 

The breadth of the Ganges varies in dif-; 
ferent places,, and according to th,e. different 
fcafons, from one m4e and a quarter to three 
miles. At 500 miles from the fea, Mr. Rennel 
informs us that the channel is thirty feet 
deep, when the river is at its loweft i and 
that it continues at leaft that depth to the 
ocean. The velocity of the current likewife 
varies according to the wet or dry feafons. 
In the dry months the medium rate of mo¬ 
tion is lefs than three miles an hour; but, at 
the period of the inundations, that motion 
is ?bften; increafed; to five and fix hours * and 
Mr. Ri^hel records an dnftance of his own 
boat being carried at the aftonifliing rate of 
56 miles in eight hours. 

An olgc^l: equally novel and grand now 
claims our attention; fo novel as not to have 
been known to Europeans in the real extent 
of its magnificence before the year 1765, and^ 
fo awfully grand, ,that the aftdh.iflwd geogra- 
'pher. Major Rennel, thinking thelanguage of 
profe inadequate td convey’ fijis* wneeptionSj 



Has had recoupfe to tho more expreilil^lsusd 
energetic languafe of* poetry j but 

..— Scarce the Mufe hertelf 

Dar(s ftretch her wing o’er this enormous mafs 
Of ruihiiig wal^rsf to whole dread,expanfe. 
Continuous depth, and wond’rous length of courfe, 
Our floods are rills. 

This'ftupendous objeft is the Brahma- 
Footer, a word which in Sanfcreet iignifies 
the fon of Brabmd ; for no meaner origin 
could be affigned to 'fo wonderful a progeny. 
This fupreme monarch of Indian rivers de¬ 
rives ita fource from the oppofite fide of the 
fame mountains from which the Ganges 
fprihgs; and, taking a bold fweep towards the 
eaft, in a lirte direftly oppofite to the courfe 
of that riyer, wafties the ;vaft country of 
Tibeti’ wher-eV by way df diftinftion, it is 
denominated SAN#do, or the river, »Winding 
with- a 'rapid* current through" 'I^jbet/ and, 
for many a league, amidft dreary deferts and 
regions, remote from the habitations of men, 
it waters the borders, of the territory of Lalia, 
th^ refidence of the grand Lama; and then 
deviating, witfe;h^ «>metary irregularity, froln 
an fo||th*eafi; courfe, the mighty 

WA»i)EE]|ltra|^prOaches withitj-200 miles of 
';y^,ed^;.'';frdi(tier^'.^ ' the'' empire of 

Chinal 
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Fr<m tlui p0nt its more diredl'paikc- 
the ocean ky thioi%h the' Gulph of Siam i 
bpt, with a tfcfqltory courfe peculiar to. itfclf, 
it fuddenly turns; to the weft through Aftitn, 
and enters Beng^ on the north>eaft quarter. 
Circling round the weftern point of the Oar- 
row mountains, the Brahm^pooter now takes 
a fouthetn dkeftipn» and, for 6o miles be¬ 
fore it meets the Ganges, its ftfterin point of 
<mgin, but not its rival in point of magnio 
tude, glides msyefticatly along in a .ftream 
whieh is regularly from foUr to five miles 
wide, and, but for its freihnefs, Mr. Rennel 
iays, might pafs for an arm of the fea. About 
forty miles from, the ocean thefe mighty 
.fivers unite their ftreams: but that gentleman 
is of opinion that their jundion was formerly 
higher up, and that the acGjLimulati<m of two 
•fu^ vaft bodi^ of water foooped out the 
am^zipg bed the Megna Lake.* Their 
prefent cOnfiux is below luuchipoor, and by 
that confiucnce a body of fre^ running water 
is produced, hardly e^juafled, and not exceed¬ 
ed, either in the old or ^ new4ejnifphere. 
ftopehdous is that body of water/it haa 

'■'formed'' 

* Bmtoipooter age 

riir^ in ps^u . of it$ cowfe. Ttwi 

Brabm^f^td’, and, though a much fu^er tivw, 
ittaaine to the o(^-dajMg4,the reft of^iu couHe.l > 
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fornaed a'golpb of fuc||i extent as to 
ijOands that rival our.lflS of Wight in 
fmility I and vvith fuch reliftlefs violence doeir. 
it nilh into. the. ocean, thayt in the rriny fett- 
fon the fca itfelfi or at leaft its jfurface, is 
wrfeftly fre/h for many leagues out* 
iThe Delta, forihed by tlw Ganges, exhibits 
an appearance widely di^rent from that 
fdfmcri by the Indus} and is c(»ifiderably more 
t^an twice the area of that of the Nile, 
It is at the We t^o hundred, mites, 
broad, and hW^ Mri Renrid inibrms us, no 
tefr^han eight confii^lilMi^ogtemiigs into the 
fca, each of whteh we pa'Qi\dunce without 
hefitaticm to l^vevprohiW7 
the principal Ganges. This 

whW extent Is W foi^i fcom thj^ 


cireumilanee Wiorols^Nsd Jt^ w suur 

nnaBUNns, wh<^e ^an^reus the lor- 

^tude and indtfey^^^r^^ Iia»« y^t 

completely explouM, ond whicb« Irom tWk 
forming an m^i^efra^h^iCKa’ <m 4dia|t iSde, 
..as well as frpn^ t^cif .affording an inexhaufti- 

for boat-building, the 
has not yet attempted 
are the gloomy haimts 


bie luppiy.fhl 


clear. Thefc woods 


iiel every fpi^<^ of favage aftimals4 |mt* par^; 
;^uTarly of thW te racd^ df tigers 


cahed 
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the Royal or Bengal tiger, fo celebrated 
j(liroughout the world. The fiercenefs ' 4 nd 
intrepidity of thefe animals are fo great, thi't 
they have been known to fwim, in queft .of 
prey* to the boats that lie at anchor in the 
river, and often make,havoc among the wood¬ 
cutters and falt-makers, who carry bn “ their 
dreadful trade” upon the fliore. Befides thofe 
principal openings above - mentioned, the 
whole coa|l of the JDelta, bordering on the 
fetf,,‘ is indented with innumerable rivers add 
creeks, while the int^nal parts of the Sun- 
derbunds are interfeft^ In every dire^bion 
with a thouland ftreams, which form a 
complete inland navigation; and which, ac¬ 
cording to a defcription given me by the late 
worthy Colonel Charles Ironside, who had 
•frequently failed through thefe woody foli- 
tudes, Idiibdnd with ifccncs Jp romantie .and 
beaiibiluf^ tl^at tKi^ mternately excite in the 
mind the moft rapturous admiration, and im- 
prefs it with moft awful aftonifliment. 


End of Volume the FjtRST. 
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